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ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Tue recent successful efforts in this country in 
the procurement of water by boring into the earth, 
has induced us to place before our readers a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the operation is per- 
formed, and its results. This mode of procuring 
water is called the “Artesian Well,” from the 
French province of Artois, where extensive re- 
searches have long been carried on for the discovery 
of subterranean water. In these wells, the water is 
obtained by boring, instead of digging; a method 
which seems to have been practised in Italy from 
a very early period, especially in the environs of 
Modena, and it does not appear to have been intro- 
duced into France until the reign of Louis XIV. 
It is probable that these wells were known to the 
ancients, for Niebuhr quotes the following passage 
from Olympiodorus: “ Wells are sunk in the oases 
from 100 and 150 to 200 feet in depth, whence wa- 
ter rises and flows over.” Shaw also mentions a 
group of villages in Sahara, which have neither 
springs nor fountains, but the inhabitants sink 
wells to the depth of 100 or 200 fathoms. 

The formation of Artesian wells in our own day 
depends on a practical application of the science of 
Geology to the Useful Arts, and, in order to gain a 
clear idea of the formation and mode of action of 
these wells, it is necessary to inquire into the origin 
of natural springs and fountains, and the conditions 
under which an ordinary well yields a supply of 
water. 

By the process of evaporation which is carried on 
at all temperatures, water from the surface of the 
ocean, from lakes, rivers, and even from the ground, 
is raised up into the atmosphere and formed into 
clouds. 
land, where they pour down their waters in greater 
or less abundance. A portion of this water, either 
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derived directly from rain, or the sudden melting 
of snow, forms the flood waters of our rivers; ? 
second portion evaporates from the surface of the 
soil, and is again taken up into the atmosphere; a 
third portion supplies drink and fluid nutriment to 
animals and plants; while a fourth portion finds its 
way through the pores or fissures of the soil until it 
reaches some bed of rock through which it cannot 
pass; and it is this portion which maintains the 
perennial supplies of wells, springs, and rivers. 

It is well known that in sandy districts the rain- 
water penetrates us through a sieve, and even in 
mines which have been sunk through limestone 
rocks, the miners say that the water increases even 
in the deepest galleries within a few hours after rain 
has fallen above ground. Springs which issue at 
various elevations are known to be much increased 
in volume immediately after rain; and it is equally 
a matter of common observation that, in times of 
severe drought, springs become less abundant, and 
many dry up altogether. Hence it will be found 
that springs, wells, and fountains derive all their 
supplies from the waters of the atmosphere, and 
only withhold or vary their supplies in accordance 
with the variation of rain, dew, snow, and evapo- 
ration. 

An English work, speaking of the matter, says: 
“Mr. Dickinson, the great paper-maker, who sup- 
plies the paper for stamped letter-covers, and whose 
mills are on one of the tributaries of the Colne, has 
found during many years that the quantity of water 
in that river during summer varies with the quan- 
tity of rain in the preceding winter. He could al- 
ways tell in the end of February and March how 
much water there would be in these rivers in the 
following eight or nine months, and he regulated 
the contracts he made in every spring, for paper to 
be delivered in the summer and autumn, by the 
quantity of water in his winter rain-gauge. This 
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rain-gauge, being buried three feet below the sur- 
face, showed that, except in December, January, 
and February, rain-water rarely descends more than 
three feet below the soil, so as to add anything to 
the supply that sinks into the earth to issue during 
summer, and form springs and rivers; and when- 
ever he found by this instrument that but little rain 
had fallen in the three winter months, he propor- 
tionally limited his contracts for the following sum- 
mer and autumn.” 

In the primary formations, such as granite, por- 
phyry, lava, and other rocks of igneous origin, the 
rain-waters have very limited subterranean passages, 
and hence each little streamlet must accomplish its 
course, as it were, by itself, without receiving addi- 
tions from neighboring streamlets ; and accordingly, 
in formations of this kind, the springs are very 
numerous and very small, and they appear very near 
the places where the infiltration of the rain has been 
effected. It is very different in the secondary forma- 
tions. These have the appearance of immense ba 
sins, which seem originally to have been vast hori- 
zontal plains subsequently elevated, and circum- 
scribed by the upheaving force of the primary rocks 
which now form their hill or mountain boundaries. 
These basins are arranged in layers or strata, some 
of which are of great thickness, and consist of loose 
and very permeable sand, and which in rising from 
the extremity of the basins project or crop out on 
the sides of hills and mountains; the rain-water 
filtering through these out-cropping strata may form 
within them extended sheets of water; but when 
they are inclined, or dip at a high angle, this water 
rushes towards lower levels, carrying with it by de- 
grees portions of sand, and even of the surrounding 
rocks, thus forming subterranean rivers which dis- 
place portions of the original massive strata, and 
excavating large caverns where previously there 
were none. 

The tertiary formations are also stratified, or com- 
posed of a greater or less number of overlying beds, 
which, like the course of a wall, are separated from 
one another by distinct and well-marked joinings. 
This formation, like the preceding, is usually basin- 
shaped, but commonly of far less extent. This 
shape appears to be due to some alteration in the 
position of the strata, during which the constituent 
elements of the tertiary series formed the ridges of 
the slopes and hills which surround them.* Dur- 





* These strata were originally deposited horizontally, but 
sometimes two and three deposits are found in pre-existing 
basins bounded by older formations. These more recent 
beds extend horizontally until they come in contact with 
the older rocks, which inclose them as in acircus. The 
upper bed only is visible, and it alone receives directly the 
cain. The surface-water cannot reach the older strata ex- 
sept across the beds which cover it, conditions not very 
favorable to the formation of subterranean lakes compared 
with those which exist in basins the boundary ridge of 
which is composed of strata which have undergone the 
alterations noticed above. 
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ing this change in the various strata, they were al] 
more or less violently torn, broken, and detached, 
so that some are exposed, and crop out on the sides 
and summits of hills. 

About two-thirds of the habitable portion of the 
earth consist of stratified rocks, and geological in- 
quiries obtain much of their precision from the cir- 
cumstance that the various series of strata are  al- 
ways arranged in a given order. In the tertiary 
series beds of porous sand occur at various eleva- 
tions, and the surface-water first penetrates those in ~ 
which the inclination is great; it then, by its lateral 
pressure, finds its way into the horizontal branches ; 
so that wherever a succession of sand beds occurs 
resting on and alternating with impervious strata, 
we may also expect to find as many subterranean 
sheets of water. 

There are many geological differences between 
the secondary and tertiary strata, but it will suffice 
for our present purpose to state that, in secondary 
formations, all the phenomena are exhibited ona 
much grander scale, on account of the prodigious 
thickness of the strata, of their less frequent alterna- 
tions, and the greater velocity of the subterranean 
currents. Hence, in the secondary formations na- 
tural springs are rare; but, when they do occur, 
they are very abundant, and form great chasms and 
caverns, a8 in the celebrated rock of Torghat, in 
Norway, which is pierced from end to end by a 
rectangular opening 150 feet high, and upwards of 
3,000 feet long. So, also, the cavern of Guacharo, 
in the valley of Caripe, in South America, has for 
its vestibule a vault 72 feet high by 80 feet wide, 
near the summit of a vast rock of secondary lime- 
stone, known as Jura limestone. For a length of 
1,455 feet it has all the characteristics of the vesti- 
bule. The superstitious Indians would not allow 
Humboldt to advance farther than 2,400 feet from 
the entrance, but he found along this extent a river 
30 feet broad, rolling along the floor of this magnifi- 
cent cavern. In the cavern of Adelsberg, in Car- 
niola, the River Puig engulfs itself. It appears and 
disappears many times, and has been traced under- 
ground through an extent of six miles, as far as a 
large lake. The Fountain of Vaucluse also issues 
from subterranean rocks, and pours forth a volume 
of 13,000 cubie feet per minute, even under ordinary 
circumstances, and this is sometimes increased to 
40,000 cubic feet. But one of the most striking ex- 
amples of these subterranean sheets of water of a 
varying level is that of the Lake Zirknitz, in Car- 
niola. This lake is about six miles long, by three 
broad. Towards the middle of summer, if the sea- 
son be dry, its surface falls rapidly, and in a few 
weeks it is completely dry. The openings by which 
the waters retire beneath the soil may then be seen, 
in some places quite vertical, in others sloping to- 
wards the caverns of the surrounding mountains. 
Immediately after the retreat of the waters, all the 
extent of the surface which they covered is put 
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under cultivation, and at the end of a couple of 
months the peasants are mowing hay, or reaping 
millet and rye, in the very spot where, some time 
before, they were fishing for tench and pike. To- 
wards the end of autumn, and after the rains of that 
season, the waters return by the same natural chan- 
nels which had opened a passage for them at the 
time of their departure. This is the regular 
and usual course; but sometimes a very heavy 
fall of rain on the mountains which surround 
Zirknitz oceasions the return of the waters to 
the surface at an earlier period than was ex- 
pected. 

But it is not in hilly and mountainous dis- 
tricts alone that these abundant supplies of 
subterranean waters are to be observed; for 
even in flat countries there are caverns in which 
whole rivers are ingulfed. Thus, the Guadiana 
loses iteelf in a flat country, in the midst of an 
immense meadow. This explains the fact that, 
when speaking with admiration of some superb 
bridge in America, England, or France, the 
Spaniards remark that they have one in Estre- 
madura upon which 100,000 head of cattle can 
feed at the same moment. Thus the Drdme, in 
Normandy, is lost in the midst of a meadow, in 
a pit about thirty feet in diameter, known as 
the Fosse de Soucy. In the same district of 
France, other rivers are lost by degrees. There 
are from one point to another in the beds of 


these rivers great gaps, called bétoirs, each of 
which absorbs a portion of the stream. On its 
arrival at*the last bétoir, the stream is usually 
reduced to the size of a trifling rivulet. 

There is often, in these stratified formations, 
distinct sheets of water at different depths. For 
example, in the works which have been under- 
taken in search of coal near St. Nicholas d’Ali- 
ermont, near Dieppe, seven great sheets of wa- 
ter*were passed through ; the first of which was 
at the depth of 76 feet; the second at 307 feet; 
the third at 537 feet; the fourth at 645 feet; 
the fifth at 768 feet; the sixth at 880 feet ; and 
the seventh at the depth of 1,030 feet. Wells 
which have been sunk elsewhere have illustrated 
the same fact. 

But, in addition to these stationary sheets of 
water in the heart of stratified rocks, water- 
courses have been found, true subterranean 
rivers, flowing rapidly in the empty spaces 
which exist among the impermeable rocks. For 
example, in boring near the barrier of Fon- 
tainebleau, at Paris, the progress had for some 
time been slow and tedious, as is usually the case in 
such works ; but suddenly the boring-tool escaped 
from the hands of the workman, who saw it fall ra- 
pidly upwards of 20 feet, and the transverse handle 
at the top of the first joint of the borer prevented it 
from falling any farther. When the men endeavored 
to raise the instrument, it appeared as if a strong 
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current was carrying it on one side, and causing it to 
oscillate; but the rapid ascent of the waters of this 
deep stream prevented farther observation. At Port 
St. Ouen, five distinct sheets of water were observed. 
On penetrating the third sheet, the borer sank sud- 
denly more than a foot ; and the current must have 
been strong, since it impressed the whole of the in 


THE EMPEROR FOUNTAIN, AT CHATSWORTH. 


strumert with a very sensible oscillatory movement 
When the end of the borer, filled with fragments of the 
rocks, came, in drawing it up, to the spot where this 
third sheet of water was, it was not necessary to raise 
it farther, for the current washed away the whole of 
the debris, an effect which could not have been pro- 
duced had the water been stagnant., 
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It will be seen then that, on making an opening 
from the surface down to these subterranean waters, 
the water in many cases gushes up to the surface, 
and forms a perpetual fountain. Now, the question 
is, What is the power which causes these subterra- 
nean waters to rise to the surface and form a con- 
stant jet d’eau? 

If water be poured into a tube of the shape of the 
letter U (Fig. 2), it assames a level, and maintains 
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itself in the two branches a, 4, at heights which are 
exactly equal. Suppose the left branch of this tube 
to open towards the top into a larger re- 
servoir, which can maintain itself always full ; 
and that the right branch is cut across to- 
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inflections it might encounter, and finally causing it 
to ascend the slope of the second hill. The water 
flowing down this pipe rises, after crossing the 
valley, to nearly the same height as it had de- 
scended. 

Now, supposing the tube to be carried only to the 
middle of the valley, and that a single opening on 
its upper side is made for its escape, the water will 
in such case be projected perpendicularly upwards, 
and this jet will rise higher in proportion as the de- 
scending current has a great fall. This is the con- 
struction of all jete d’eau. The form of the pipe in 
which the water is conducted is quite a matter of 
indifference. It may be circular or elliptical, square 
or polygonal, straight, and of great length, or hav- 
ing many windings and ramifications; and yet the 
water will equally rise to the height nearly of the 
level of the reservoir, whenever it has free course to 
obey the pressure to which it is subjected. Fig. 3 
is a section of the reservoir or head of the water at 
New York, used for distributing the water of the 
Croton Aqueduct over the city. It will be seen that 
this reservoir is situated above the level of the 
houses, and the pipe commencing at its base, being 
conducted into one of the public squares of the city, 
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wards its lower part, so that only a portion of 
its vertical part remains, and that this portion 
is fitted with a stopeock ; when the stopcock 
is opened, the water will be projected into 
the air to the same height to which it would 
have risen had this branch remained entire. In 
other words, it will ascend as far as it has descended 
from the level of the reservoir which constantly sup- 
plies the opposite branch. In practice, the height 
of the jet will be somewhat less than the level of the 
reservoir, on account of friction, the resistance of 
the air, and opposing currents of ascending and de- 
scending particles; but the slight deduction which 
must on these accounts be made, interferes in no 
way with the principle of fluid level which we are 
now considering. 

This simple experiment is realized on a grand 
scale in the conduit-pipes which serve to distribute 
the water of elevated springs or reservoirs to the 
different parts of a town, or in the subterranean 
pipes destined to produce jets d’eau in gardens and 
public squares. When the Romans wished to con- 
juct water from one hill to another, they constructed 
in the intermediate immense aqueduct 
bridges, such as the Pont du Gard; and they did 
so, as we believe, not in ignorance of the hydrostatic 
principle of fluid levels, but in order to obtain a far 
more abundant supply than could be furnished by a 
pipe-or series of pipes. The Turks were among the 
first to adopt the mere economical plan of carrying 
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metal pipes, or a brick or stone tunnel, along the 
intermediat> valley, making it follow the different 
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forms a beautiful jet d’eau, which rises nearly to the 
level of the water in the reservoir. 

Some of the most remarkable ornamental jets 
deau are constructed on this principle. That at 
Versailles rises to the height of 90 feet; the old 
fountain at Chatsworth rose to the height of 94 feet; 
that of Peterhoff, in Russia, 120 feet; that at St. 
Cloud 160 feet; that at Wilhelmshéhe, in Hesse 
Cassel, 190 feet, but this fountain is now out of 
order. The most remarkable fountain in the world 
is probably the Emperor Fountain, at Chatsworth, 
so named by the Duke of Devonshire in honor of 
the visit of the Emperor of Russia to England, a 
few years ago. This fountain plays to the height 
of 267 feet; and it is expected, when the reservoir 
is quite full, to raise it to the height of 280 feet. 
Fig. 1, on page 297, represents this fountain in 
action. For the purpose of supplying it, a new re- 
servoir was constructed, and a conduit or drain cut 
to convey water into it. This drain commences at 
Humberley Brook, near one of the bridges on the 
Chesterfield road, and is increased by tributary 
springs from the moors, passing along with a gentle 
fall to the reservoir, for two miles and a half, and 
winding round a hillin serpentine forms to the pro- 
per level. 


The reservoir covers eight acres of 
ground ; its average depth is about seven feet ; its 
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greatest depth at the head is thirteen feet, where 
there is a solid mass of masonry with a deep valve, 
to let the water off and on. There is also a waste- 
pipe for the surplus water. The first length of pip- 
ing from the reservoir towards the fountain is on the 
top of the hill, where the ground is comparatively 
level: this length is 270 feet; the pipe is of 15- 
inch bore, and the metal three-quarters of an inch 
thick. The middle length is 1,386 feet; 15-inch 
bore, and 1l-inch metal. The lower length is 959 
feet; 15-inch bore, and 13-inch metal: making 
altogether 2,621 feet, or 873 yards, 2 feet. At the 
distance of 181 feet from the fountain is a double- 
acting valve, which takes about five minutes to open 
or shut fairly, so that the whole may never be let 
on or off with a shock to the pipes. Fora short dis- 
tance from the fountain the pipe is 14-inch thick in 
the metal, and is secured by a saddle-plate and 
bracket cast solid to the pipe, and is firmly bolted 
to a mass of masonry. The end of this large pipe 
turns up with an elbow, and terminates with a 
flange, to which the conical tapering part of the jet 
is fixed. This conical part is about seven feet high, 
and terminates in a brass nozzle. Different funnels 
and nozzles are used, to give variety to the form of 
the water jet. There are 298 joints in the piping, 
turned and bored with dip sockets round each, and 
the weight of the metal in the pipes is about 217 
tons. The whole fall of pipe from the reservoir to 
the fountain is 381 feet, but not of uniform declivity ; 
for the first 450 feet the fall is 1 in 40; for the next 
200 feet the fall is very steep, it being 1 in 2; for 
the next 800 feet it is 1 in 5; and for the remainder 
1 in 9. 

Bearing in mind the simple but important princi- 
ple upon which artificial fountains depend, the 
reader will understand the mode of formation in 
natural fountains. It is only on the slopes of hills 
or at their summits that the beds of the stratified 
series of rocks crop out or are exposed on edge; 
here it is that the rain-water penetrates and fills the 
elevated mountain cisterns or hilly reservoirs: these 
water-carrying beds, after having descended along 
the sides of the hills, which formerly broke them 
up while they elevated them, extend horizontally, 
or nearly so, along the plains, and in the plains 
they are often imprisoned, as it were, between two 
impermeable or water-tight beds of clay or of hard 
rock ; and thus we may readily conceive the occur- 
rence of subterranean waters in the same hydrostatic 
condition as the pipes of the fountains just noticed, 
so that by sinking a pit in the valleys through the 
upper strata down to the more elevated of the two 
impermeable beds, between which the water is con- 
fined, we thus provide, as it were, the second branch 
of pipe, in the form of the U already noticed, or the 
jet of the fountain at Chatsworth, and the water 
will rise in this pipe or jet to a height correspond- 
ing to that which the water maintains on the side 
of the hill when it begins to descend. Hence, in 
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any horizontal plane, the different subterranean wa- 
ters at different elevations may have different powers 
of ascending: in one place the same water may be 
projected to a great height, and in another rise no 
higher than the surface of the soil. All the varia- 
tions which are met with arise simply from ine- 
qualities of level. 

But some of these natural fountains, such as those 
of Lillers, in Artois, throw up their waters in the 
midst of immense plains, where no hill, not even a 
hillock, is to be seen in any direction. In such a 
case, the hydrostatic columns are to be sought for 
some miles off, hundreds if necessary. The exist- 
ence of a watery subterranean communication 300 
miles in extent, is no objection when 300 miles of 
country have the same geological constitution. 
Even at the bottom of the ocean, springs of fresh 
water project vertically to the very surface. This 
water evidently proceeds from the land by natural 
channels, which rise higher than the surface of the 
sea. On one occasion, when Buchanan was be- 
calmed in the Indian Ocean, he discovered an 
abundant spring of fresh water at the distance of 
125 miles from Chittagong, and 100 miles from the 
neighboring coast of the Sunderbunds. 

These remarks will receive farther illustration 


from the following diagram, Fig. 4. Suppose a 
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basin, composed of permeable strata EFG alter- 
nating with impermeable strata HIKL, to have the 
margin of all these strata continuous in all direc- 
tions at one uniformly horizontal level AB; the 
water which falls in rain upon the extremities of 
the strata EFG, would accumulate within them, and 
fill all their interstices with water, up to the line 
AB; and if a pipe were passed down through the 
upper into either of the lower strata, at any point 
within the circumference of this basin, the water 
would rise within it to the horizontal line AB, which 
represents the general level of the margin of the 
basin. A disposition so regular never exists im na- 
ture; the extremities or outcrops of each stratum 
are usually at different levels, a,c,e,g. In such 
cases, the line a 6 represents the water-level within 
the stratum G; below this line, water would be 
permanently present in G ; it could never rise above 
it, for it would be relieved by springs that would 
overflow at a. The line e d represents the level 
above which the water could never rise in the stra- 
tum F; and the line e f represents the highest water 
level within the stratum E, the discharge of all rain 
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waters that percolated the strata FFG, being thus 
effected by overflowing at e, c, a. If common wells 
were sunk from the surfaces i, &, J, into the strata 
GFE, the water would rise within them only to the 
horizontal lines ab, cd, ef. The upper porous stra- 
tum C, also would be permanently loaded with water 
below the horizontal line g A, and permanently dry 
above it. 

In proportion as the number of Artesian wells 
is increased, the height to which the water ascends 
in each becomes diminished, and the general appli- 
cation of them would discharge the subterranean 
water so much more rapidly than it arises through 
the interstices of the chalk, that fountains of this 
kind would soon cease to overflow, although the 
water within them would rise and maintain its level 
at the surface of the land. At Brentford, England, 
there are many wells which continually overflow 
their orifices, which are only a few feet above the 
level of the Thames. 

One of the most remarkable Artesian wells of 
our own time is that of Grenelle, in the Paris basin. 
It was undertaken in 1834, up to which time no 
successful artesian sinking had reached a greater 
depth than about 1,000 feet. It was calculated that 
after passing through the tertiary beds, and the 
chalk, the upper greensand would be reached at a 
depth of 1,200 or 1,500 feet. Operations were com- 
menced with an auger of unusual dimensions, viz. 
1 foot in diameter; the borings brought up, in suc- 
cession, the alluvial soil and subsoil, and the tertiary 
sands, gravels, clays, lignite, &c., until the chalk 
was reached. They then bored through the hard 
upper chalk down to the lower chalk with green 
grains; the dimensions of the auger being reduced 
at 500 to 9 inches in diameter; at 1,100 to 74 
inches; and at 1,300 feet, to 6 inches in diameter. 
In the course of these borings, numerous accidents 
occurred. In May, 1837, at the depth of 418 yards, 
the hollow tube, with nearly 90 yards of the boring 
rods attached to it, broke and fell to the bottom 
of the hole, and fifteen months were occupied in 
extracting the broken fragments, of course delaying 
the work for that period. In April, 1840, in pass- 
ing through the chalk, the chisel attached to the 
boring-rod fell off, and several months were occu- 
pied in recovering it. A similar accident occurred 
a second time, but instead of attempting to recover 
it, it was driven into the stratum, which happened 
to be gravel. When the calculated depth of 1,500 
feet had been reached without any result, the Go- 
vernment became disheartened, and the public pa- 
tience exhausted. On the urgent representation of 
M. Arago, the sinkings were continued, until at 
length, on the 26th of February, 1841, the rod sud- 
denly descended several yards. They had pierced 
the vault of the subterranean waters, and in the 
evurse of a few hours the water rushed up violently 
from a depth of 1,800 feet. The first rush brought 
up an immense volume of water mixed with sand 
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and mud, and at a high temperature. It rose 
many feet above the surface, and the force was 
so great that considerable injury was done to the 
boring-rods, and it was some time before the shaft 
could be sufficiently cleared for the full discharge 
to issue without interruption. The pipe by which 
the water reached the surface was carried to a height 
nearly on a level with the source of the supply. 

Since the tubes have been completed, about half 
a million of gallons of perfectly limpid water have 
been supplied by this well in the course of the 
twenty-four hours, at the constant temperature of 
82° Fahr. 

The temperature of the water of Artesian wells 
is always higher than that of the surface, according 
to Arago, in the ratio of 2° for every 60 or 80 feet 
of descent ; but according to the observations of Dr. 
Paterson on eleven Artesian wells in Scotland, the 
mean increase is 1° for every 48 feet of descent; 
and the mean of seventeen wells in other places 
gave 1° for every 53 feet of descent. In one observ- 
ation the temperature of the well water was 52°, 
while that of the surface of a apring close by was 
at the freezing point. 

Artesian wells have been sunk to various depths. 
The greatest depth is that of Grenelle, just noticed. 
The seventh sheet of water found near St. Nicholas 
d’Aliermont, already alluded to, was at the depth of 
1,050 feet, and the water rose from it to the surface. 
As it was not water, but coal that was sought for, 
the works were abandoned, but a copious fountain 
was unintentionally formed, the waters of which 
issue from a source more than 1,000 feet deep. In 
the Duke of Northumberland’s grounds, at Syon, 
England, is an Artesian boring 535 feet deep. The 
borings passed first through loose gravel and sand, 
and strong blue clay, to the depth of 410 feet; then 
through ten feet of green sand; next through thirty 
or forty feet of loose chalk; and lastly, into firm, 
hard chalk. This well rises five feet above the 
surface. 

As to the quantity of water from Artesian wells, 
the supply appears to be, in most cases, continuous 
and abundant. In the monastery of St. André, two 
miles from Aire, in Artois, a fountain has continued, 
for considerably more than a century, to rise to the 
height of eleven feet above ground, and to supply 
nearly two tons of water per minute. At Bages, 
near Perpignan, is a well which furnishes 333 gal- 
lons per minute. One at Tours, jets 6 feet above 
ground, and yields 
Merton, in Surrey, is a well which supplies 200 gal- 
lons per minute. The water from these wells rushes 
up with so much force, that a eannon-ball placed in 
the pipe is violently ejected by the ascending stream. 
At Southampton, there is an Artesian well which 
overflows to the height of 5 feet, and yields ten gal- 
lons per minute. At the depth of 100 feet, it sup- 
plies to the pumps 48 gallons per minute. The 
water is from the sandy stratum in the tertiary for- 
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mations that overlie the chalk which forms the 
foundation of the geological basin in which South- 
ampton stands. At Brighton, in 1842, a well bored 
in the chalk to the depth of only 97 feet, gave, by 
pumping with steam, 700 gallons of water pet 
minute. In some cases, the supply of water has 
been so abundant as to lead to inconvenience. 
Thus, a case is mentioned in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle de Geneve, of an Artesian boring in a 
garden to the depth of 360 feet, and 4.5 inches in 
diameter, in which the first discharge of water was 
so copious as to overflow the whole yard round the 
house, and to submerge the adjacent cellars. The 
damage was so great that the neighbors lodged a 
complaint, and the police interfered. Two or three 
men attempted to close the bore with a wooden and 
afterwards with an iron plug, but they were driven 
back by the violence of the water. A mason then 
planted several tubes of small diameter over the 
bore, and thus succeeded in mastering the water. 

Artesian wells have not only been employed for 
providing houses with water, but their waters have 
also been used as a moving power. In the village 
of Gonéhem, near Béthune, there are four borings to 
the depth of 120 feet; the waters are conveyed into 
the watercourse of a flour mill, and are also made to 
subserve other agricultural purposes. The little 
town of Roubaix, near Arras, was in danger of losing 
its principal means of support, viz., its silk-spinning 
and dye-works, from want of water. Artesian wells 
were sunk, one of which yields 288 cubic yards of 
water per day, or double the power of a steam-engine 
of 20 horse power. At Tours, an Artesian well pours 
237 gallons of water per minute into the trough of a 
water-wheel 21 feet in diameter, which is the moving 
power of a large silk manufactory. In another case, 
at Fontés, near Aire, the united waters of ten wells 
are made to turn the mill-stones of a large mill, to 
blow the bellows, and to beat the hummers of a nail 
manufactory. 

The constant high temperature of these waters 
renders them especially valuable during winter, 
either as a moving power or as a means of thawing 
and washing away the ice which impedes the motion 
of water-wheels in time of frost. In Wurtemberg, 
the water of several Artesian wells is transmitted 
through metal pipes arranged in large manufactories, 
and thus a constant temperature of 47° is maintained 
at a season when the external temperature is at 
zero. Greenhouses have been heated in a similar 
manner, and the Artesian waters of Grenelle have 
been applied as a suurce of warmth to hospitals and 
other public buildings. By introducing the water 
of Artesian wells into fish-ponds, the extreme varia- 
tions of the seasons have been prevented. Artificial 
cress-plots have also been formed and supplied by 
means of these wells with pure water of a steady 
The artificial cress-plots of Erfurt 
Taper mills have 
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also been supplied with the pure water of these 
wells at periods when heavy rains have made the 
river water muddy. In the Department du Nord, 
the fine line used in the manufacture of cambric, 
lawn, lace, &c., is prepared from flax retted in pools 
which are supplied by Artesian waters; by their 
purity and invariable temperature, the soluble por- 
tions of the flax are more quickly removed, and the 
valuable qualities of the filaments retained in high 
perfection. 

Such are a few of the advantages and practical 
applications of Artesian wells. They are most 
available and of the greatest use for domestic pur- 
poses in low and level districts, where water cannot 
be obtained from superficial springs, or by wells of 
ordinary depth. Artesian borings called Blow-wells 
have long been known on the east coast of Lincoln- 
shire, England, in the low chalk district between 
the wolds of chalk, near Louth and the Wash. 
These districts were without springs, until it was 
discovered that, by boring through the clay to the 
subjacent chalk, a fountain might be obtained which 
would flow incessantly to the height of several feet 
above the surface. It has even been supposed that 
by means of Artesian borings, water may be raised 
to the surface in the sandy deserts of Africa and 
Asia; and it is in contemplation to construct a series 
of these wells along the main road which crosses the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

But if Artesian borings have been in the majority 
of cases successful, it must not be forgotten that 
failures do sometimes occur. Thus at Blingel, in the 
valley of Ternoise, three borings were made in 1820; 
the first became a very beautiful projecting fountain ; 
the other two, very near to the first, gave no water. 
At Béthune, a boring, after having pierced 70 feet 
of alluvial soil, and 30 feet of limestone, brought to 
the surface a beautiful limpid jet of water. In the 
garden of the contiguous property, a similar opera- 
tion of boring produced no water, even though the 
chalk had been penetrated more than 100 feet. 

Such cases as these are by no means rare; and 
M. Arago explains these failures in the following 
manner: It must be remembered that these sub- 
terranean waters do not form sheets of great extent, 
and even do not form sheets at all, except at the 
surface of separation of two distinct mineral beds. 
On the contrary, in the thickness of those of the 
beds which are least compact, as in the case of chalk, 
the water neither exists in any certain defined limits, 
nor circulates except in trenches between which are 
found masses of chalk without fissures, and hence 
impermeable. If the bore enters one of these 
trenches, water will gush up more or less according 
to the pressure it there sustains; but should the 
boring be carried on in a very compact portion of 
chalk, the labor will be lost. If, however, the bore 
be carried to the impermeable bed upon which this 
mass rests, then there would be found not only 
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streamlets and liquid trenches, but a plentiful reser- 
voir, and the success of the operation would be com- 
plete. ‘ 

Artesian wells are sometimes curiously affected 
by the tides. In the Artesian well of the palace of 
the Bishop of London, at Fulham, which is bored to 
the depth of about 300 feet, the quantity of water is 
80 or 60 gallons per minute, according as the tide is 
high or low. M. Arago explains the effect in cases 
of this kind, by supposing the subterranean river 
which feeds the well, also partially to discharge 
itself into the sea, or into a tidal river by an opening 
of considerable dimensions compared with its own 
size. If this opening be diminished, the pressure 
will immediately increase at all points of the natural 
or artificial channels occupied by the subterranean 
waters, and the flow by the well will become more 
rapid, or what is the same thing, the level of the 
water will rise. The flow of the rising tide imme- 
diately above the opening by which the subterranean 
waters discharge themselves, will increase the pres- 
sure upon the opening, the effect of which will be 
similar to that of diminishing its size, so that a less 
quantity of water will escape into the tidal river. 
When, on the contrary, the tide is ebbing, the pres- 
sure will be diminished and an increased quantity 
of water will flow from the subterranean courses. 

Hence, it will be readily seen that the flowing and 
ebbing of the tide must produce a corresponding 
flowing and ebbing of the water of the well. 

There is a description of boring or sinking which 
M. Arago terms negative Artesian wells or drain- 
wells. These are pits sunk for the purpose of trans- 
mitting into the earth, water retained at the surface 
by strata of impermeable clay or stone, thereby ren- 
dering extensive districts mere morasses unfit for 
cultivation. Thus the Plain of Paluns, near Mar- 
seilles, was formerly a great morass, which it appeared 
impossible to drain by surface channels. King René 
sunk numerous drain-wells which proved effectual, 
and the waters thus carried off are said to have 
formed the projecting fountains of the port of Mion, 
near Cassis. The River Orbe, in the Jura, which de- 
scends from the Lake of the Rousses, conveys into 
Lake Joux much more water than is removed from 
This latter lake, which has no 
river issuing from it, nevertheless maintains a nearly 
uniform elevation. “It is,” says Saussure, “ because 


it by evaporation. 


nature has provided for these waters subterranean 
issues, by which they are ingulfed and disappear. 
As it is of the greatest consequence for the inhabi- 
tants of this valley to preserve these natural drains, 
without which their arable lands and habitations 
would be immediately overflowed, they preserve 
them with the greatest possible care; and when they 
perceive that they do not take off the water with 
sufficient velocity, they themselves open new ones. 
For which purpose all that is necessary is to sink a 
pit 15 or 20 feet deep, and about 10 feet in diameter, 
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in the thin and vertical strata, the summits of which 
appear on the surface. The waters absorbed by 
these entonnoirs, or funnels, as they are called, are 
observed to rise from the earth and form a large 
spring, called Orbe, at the distance of two miles 
below the southern extremity of the lake.” In this 
passage of two miles the absorbed waters descend 
680 feet. 

In the winter of 1832-3, a manufacturer of potato- 
starch at Villetaneuse, a small village about three 
miles from St. Denis, sunk a pit to the depth of the 
absorbing stratified beds, and thus got rid of no less 
than 16,000 gallons of impure water per day, the 
stench of which had given rise to serious complaints, 
which would probably have compelled him to break 
up his establishment. After six months of daily 
absorption, nothing but sand was found at the bot- 
tom of the pit, so completely had the nuisance been 
removed by this means. It is to be feared, however, 
that the water of neighboring wells might be injured. 

The mechanical details of the operation of boring 
Artesian wells will be given next month. 





GHOST STORIES. 


Tuere is a foolish and pernicious practice with 
some people, of relating stories to young children, 
to excite alarm and terror. If it was only foolish 
or unreasonable, it might not justly call forth strong 
expressions of censure. Yet, even in such case, the 
practice had better be discontinued and condemned 
as quite improper. Stories to arouse curiosity and 
excite inquiry, if the subjects tend to utility, are 
certainly proper and commendable. But the com- 
mon tales of Blue Beard and giants, of spectres and 
ghosts, are extremely injurious in their influence 
and effects. Unfounded and absurd notions are re- 
ceived, that serve only to terrify, and which, even 
by correct knowledge afterwards received, cannot 
be entirely subdued or eradicated. It is in vain to 
reason against them, or to oppose to them the know- 
ledge derived from natural philosophy and the 
sciences. I have known men of great learning, who 
were unable to get rid of early but unreasonable 
fears, produced in childhood by the stories of nurses 
or illiterate parents, and who are always occasion- 
ally under their unhappy influence, though their 
sober judgment told them they were fictitious. Let 
children be taught that the great Creator has im- 
pressed laws on all things, which operate uniformly ; 
and that they are in safety when they behave well 
and bave a reverence for that great and good Being. 
They should be taught that ghosts and apparitions 
are wholly fanciful ; that all the spectres they need 
guard against are guilty fears; and if they are vir- 
tuous, these will never haunt them, nor ever exist. 
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BY A STRAY WAIF. 


Pavt BusBLEBROKE was a poor man. His pockets 
were nearly empty, and his head— but his head may 
have contained more than people gave him credit 
for. He was ingenuous enough to confess that he 
had no genius; but he always asserted that fortune 
had never given him his deserts, even in the face 
of the confectioner’s bills. 

Yet he was not exactly reduced to the condition 
of the unfortunate wretch who had “ no friends, no 
country, no home ;” for he had plenty of friends, 
“the best fellows in the world”—if we may judge 
by the cordial handshakes at his wife’s parties, 
when the champagne was flowing; he had a coun- 
try which acknowledged him—on election days, 
when the aldermen took off their hats to him, and 
on training days, when he was allowed to enjoy all 
the “pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war” with a rusty musket on his shoulder. As for 
his home, if we may believe a landlord’s advertise- 
ment, it was a “two-story basement, and subcellar 
house, furnished with all the modern improvements, 
and suitable for a young married pair. N. B.—A 
limited number of babies allowed.” Now, Paul had 
five little cherubs in pinafores, three of whom had 
been carefully smuggled into the world for fear of 
the landlord's finding them out. How Paul trem- 
bled when quarter day came! He felt like the owner 
of contraband goods, and was really ashamed of his 
wife for committing a swindle which all those Mal- 
thusians, the owners of houses, condemn. 

To make both ends meet, Paul kept a meat store 
“ somewhere down town,” the profits of which were 
all eaten—we can’t help the bull—before they were 
made. Paul often regretted his bachelor days, for 
he found to his cost that every new miniature Bub- 
blebroke had to be fed, clothed, and cured of the 
measles, and all such infantile enjoyments as Nature 
provides, that doctors and sextons may thrive. 
When he paid the former’s long bills for blue pills, 
how he sighed to be rich !—as rich as old Spermy, 
the oilman next door, who fancied himself a whale 
among minnows, and walked through the streets as 
if he had swallowed an ingot of gold sharp at both 
ends. His stock rose so high that he could not look 
down, although he sometimes nodded to Paul when 
he priced a calf’s head, and said, “ How d’ ye do?” 
in a tone that did not wait to be told. He could eat 
up a barrel of oil every day for his dinner, and put 
a cargo of oil on the back of his wife, and not know 
it was there—its value, we mean, nothing more ; for 
his wife was a very small woman, a wearer of flounces 
and diamonds—French ones, ’twas said—and a sul- 


tana shawl, worth over a thousand dollars at least, 
and deliciously soiled. She was proud of that 
shawl, and had her receptions to show off her airs, 
and wore it to church ; looking down—that is only 
a figure of speech, for, in truth, Nature made her 
look up—on her race, as the parable says a sect of 
the Jews did of old. Her only ideas of the cardinal 
virtues centred in wealth. All the pure feminine 
charms that make woman a ministering angel she 
thought very good—in the poor; her set did not 
need them; they could afford—sultana shawls. 

Poor Mrs. Bubblebroke longed for a shawl of the 
kind, for, as she said, “ If she had any weakness at 
all, it was for sultana shawls. She intended to tor- 
ment dear B. till he made her a present of one.” 
Report says that she was as good as her word; but 
her skill in that feminine science must havo been 
small, as the shawl was never forthcoming. It may 
be Paul could net obtain one, or perhaps the report 
was not true; on that point husbands can judge bet- 
ter than we. 

That shawl was an eyesore ; but there were heart- 
sores as well to trouble poor Paul. The Spermys 
looked down on the Bubblebrokes, contemptuously 
speaking of them as “ those people next door,” while 
the infantile Spermys “turned up the nose” at the 
Bubblebroke “brats,” and drove them away from 
their stoop; for the Bubblebroke children, having 
no governess, often stole out to play in the street, 
and of course thought the grand marble steps of 
their neighbors a right pleasant place. Quite a nice 
little feud had sprung up between the two families, 
and was increasing in bitterness every day, for the 
love of displaying their spite was continually tempt- 
ing both parties into committing unneighborly acts. 

How these outbreaks increased Panl’s desire to be 
rich! but he could not discover a way to accom- 
plish his wish. In vain he wearied his brain for 
ideas which refused, like chalk eggs, to be hatched. 
Less fruitful by far than the mountain in labor, he 
could not produce even the mouse—one that would 
live. He tried, as Dutch butchers do, to make sau- 
sages out of the scraps of his stall; but the measles 
began to prevail in the town, which made people 
shy of such food. He offered for sale a quack medi- 
cine; but the blind horse upon whom it was tried 
unluckily died ir a fit, and so the prejudiced public 
rejected the nostrum atonce. Then he prepared an 
infallible dye for the hair, and Broadway became 
filled with red whiskers, which used up the dye, and 
almost used up poor Paul himself; for the threats 


of unfortunate dandies nearly frightened him out 
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of his life. As it was, he had serious thoughts of 
absconding. California dwelt in his thoughts all 
day long, and he found himself shouldering the 
pickaxe, and shovel, and pan in his dreams. Many 
a digging he left to dandle the last of the Bubble- 
broke copies about through the night. The trea- 
sures he lost in that way were—countless, indeed. 
To think of it made him as cross—as cross—as the 
child. 

While he was thus struggling for fortune in vain, 
some public philanthropists heard of his name— 
from ‘ Dozzet’s Directory,” perhaps—and began to 
think for him, as they had thought for others be- 
fore. From them he one day received a letter, post- 
It contained a Maryland lottery scheme, the 
most magnificent one ever drawn. At least the 
circular said so; and, as it had said the same thing 
for years, no one could doubt the assertion, espe- 
cially as it was printed from stereotype plates. In 
truth, it ‘was such a dazzling scheme that Paul rub- 
bed his eyes as Aladdin did in the cave, and read it 
again and again, to be sure that there was not some 
trick. But there wasnone. The scheme was really 
a scheme—to make money, which some one, of 
course, was to lose. The State, for its share of the 
profit, we mean, gave a pledge that some 


paid. 





plun 
one would pay, and appointed an agent to see that 
the drawing was—printed when done. Was not 
that fair? The lottery was the “ Grand Solid” one, 
for improving the morals of Congress, or some other 
purpose equally needful and good. There was a 
prize of seventy thousand dollars, with three notes 
of admiration, and seventy thousand blanks without 
any; the blanks being counted as “ nothing to no 
one,” of course. Every man, woman, or child who 
could raise thirty dellars to send to the manager’s 
agents would be allowed a chance for the prize— 
and no questions asked if the money came from the 
till. 

Paul swallowed the bait, as thousands do every 
day. He felt a sudden conviction that the prize 
was intended for him. Fortune, the jade, was about 
to repair her neglect. He should soon be enabled 
to “ turn up his nose” higher than ever Spermy had 
done. He would cut his meat shop to cut a figure 
in society. Money would carve the way for him. 
Seventy thousand dollars! What could he not buy, 
if he won that amount? Why he could give his 
better half—by ten pounds—a shawl that would 
cause the oilman’s wife to “ dwindle, peak, and pine” 
with envy, and—curtain lecture her spouse. 

Having read in some book, or heard—for he did 
not read much—that “the tide taken at the flood 
leads up to fortune,” he resolved to plunge boldly 
into a stream that promised such golden results, 
With part of the money laid by for his rent, he pur- 
chased a ticket—a whole one. A half or a quarter 
would never have done. His desires had already 
expanded so much. 

The effect of that small hieroglyphical paper, 
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that homeopathic prescription of chance, was most 
surprising on Paul. When he had made it securely 
his own, he could not admire it enough. Its num- 
bers were constantly finding their way to his lips, 
and whenever he laid it aside, an eager desire to 
peruse its eloquent face demanded indulgence every 
half hour. Its action was like a galvanic battery, 
and kept him continually moving about. When he 
thrust it into his pocket to wait on a customer, he 
smiled so complacently that the old maid whose 
wants he supplied went out of the store impressed 
with a belief that he had a design on her poor, 
withered heart, from which a small timid blossom 
peeped out, and exhaled its chilled life in a sigh. 
He became as bold as a lion, and marched straight 
up toa dun as fiercely as ever Napoleon’s guards 
rushed up to a battery loaded with grape. Con- 
vinced that he was about to become an important 
man upon “’Change,” he resolved to give Spermy a 
check, and, by way of experiment, nodded to him, 
and said “How d’ ye do?” in the oilman’s own 
style, never heeding the look of indignant surprise 
with which his presumption was met. 

At night he went home in his happiest mood, and 
gave Mrs. B. such a cordial kiss when she opened 
the door, that a newly appointed policeman, passing 
the house at the time, looked up in alarm, with a 
half formed idea that some one was shooting at him, 
or else committing “ Felo de se.” Mrs. B. was her- 
self so surprised that it took her some time to re- 
cover her breath, her presence of mind being com- 
pletely upset by the novel proceeding; so novel 
that she but faintly remembered its precedent—in the 
romance of the honeymoon. It fluttered her so that 
she really forgot to sweeten “dear Bubblebroke’s” 
tea; a dangerous neglect, as Paul always sulked 
over less than two lumps to a cup. He luckily 
drank it, however, blissfully ignorant whether he 
had been drinking or not. 

She saw that something unusual had happened, 
ard anxiously sought to discover what it could be. 
But Paul, for once in his life, was strangely reserved. 
The secret was struggling hard to escape; but he 
felt quite afraid to confess the amount he had crib- 
bed—that word best expresses his sense of the act— 
from his rent. Curtain lectures were not at all to 
his taste. 

Unable to pluck out the “heart of his mystery,” 
“ Heaven’s last best gift” to Bubblebroke began to 
unburden herself of the budget of gossip which she 
had picked up during the day. 

“Do you know, Bubble dear,” she exclaimed, as 
Paul sat after tea thoughtfully trying to balance his 
spoon on the edge of his cup—“ do you know, Bub- 
ble dear, that the house next to Spermy’s is offered 
for sale ?” 

“ Eh—Spermy—for sale?” muttered Paul, who 
was building fine castles—we need not say where. 

“No! no! the dwelling next door,” replied Mrs, 
Bubblebroke, impatiently shaking her head. 
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“Oh! ah! the dwelling next door,” repeated our 
hero, regretfully leaving his castles to “ melt in thin 
air.” “As you say, the dwelling next door—the 
dwel—’pon my life I must beg your pardon, my 
dear; but really I did not catch what you said.” 

“The dwelling next—door—to Spermy’s—is to 
be sold,” repeated his wife, with a voice not quite 
so sweet as his tea. ; 

“Tt is a fine house,” replied Paul, never heeding 
the change in her tone; “five feet wider than 
Spermy’s, and one story higher, I believe. Ill buy 
it! That will gall Spermy a bit. We’ll have two 
slabs of marble on every step. Ill buy it at once.” 

“You buy it!” retorted his wife. “You, who 


cannot afford a decent shawl for your wife! Of 
course, you ’ll pay cash ?” 
“That I assuredly will,” replied Paul. “No 


mortgage for me. Cash on the nail. That is the 
safest and best when a man has the means in his 
hand. What is the price ?” 

“ Oh, only a trifle for such economical persons as 


you,” said his wife, with a rather emphatic stress 
upon “you.” “Twenty thousand, they say, is the 
least.” 


“T’ll buy it!” cried Paul, energetically pushing 
aside the cup andthespoon. “ We’ll look down on 
the Spermys, we will.” 

“If you buy it,” retorted his wife, “you must 
furnish it, too. Our things are too common for 
such a fine house. I am told that the Meadvilles 
are going to sell out this week. Old Meadville has 
failed, and so they have bought an estate out of 
town. They live in elegant style. You can pur- 
chase the things that you want at their sale.” 

“Umph! the idea is a good one,” said Paul. 
“These sales are a blessing to people of limited 
means. The Spermys, no doubt, will be there. 
But I think we had better have everything new; 
second-hand things are a nuisance to me. The 
difference in price is no object to us.” 

“The difference in price will buy me a sultana 
shawl,” said his wife. 

Paul muttered something—we cannot say what; 
but it did not sound well—then added aloud— 

“ Have patience a day or two longer, and then I 
will buy you a dozen, if that will content you, my 
dear.” 

“Will you?” exclaimed Mrs. Bubblebroke, al- 
most breathless with joy and surprise. “ Why, my 
dear Paul, you must have grown suddenly rich. 
Has some unknown relation finished his mortal 
eareer and left you his heir? The dear, blessed old 
man! How much did he leave ? 
man—an old maiden aunt, with no children to 
stand in the way? I suppose I must order mourn- 
ing for all, as we must show the deceased some 
Full mourning I think will be- 
Who was it, Faul dear ?” 


Or was it a wo- 


mark of respect ? 
come me; don’t you? 
“No one that I am aware of,’ 
“Then why did you put such a xotion into my 
26* 
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head?” retorted his wife, with a feeling of hope 
“You know how it shocks 
So you only spoke of the 
Very good, Mr. Bubblebroke, 


most cruelly crushed. 
me to hear of a death. 
shawl to annoy me? 
sir!” 

“T did no such thing, Mrs. B.,” replied Paul, 
alarmed at the ominous shake of her head. “The 
shawl you shall have. Death is not the only way 
Fortune has of bestowing her favors. I can say no 
more; but wait a few days, and, if things go right, 
we shall yet hold up our heads higher than ever the 
Spermys have done. We will send all our children 
to the same school where their stuck-up things have 
been taught, and I will pay well to have them put 
in a higher class. By the by, while I think of it, 
I saw our Sally Ann playing with Speltee’s children. 
I wish, my dear, you would prevent them romping 
in such low company. Speltee is only a journey- 
man tinsmith. For Heaven’s sake, don’t let us sink 
below our condition !” 

“ The poor children must have some playfellows,” 
replied Mrs. Bubblebroke, apologetically. 

“T don’t object to their playing, Mrs. B.,’ 
swered Paul; “ but let them play with their equals.” 

And again relapsing into silence, he returned to 
his castle-building, conjuring up bright visions of 
the future, in which Paul Bubblebroke, Esquire, 
figured as a person of unbounded wealth, looking 


’ an- 


down upon the purse-proud families by whom he 
had hitherto been slighted as a parvenu. 

Nor did these pleasing fancies leave him in the 
witching hours sacred to Queen Mab. His dreams 
brought to him a confirmation of his waking hopes. 
He stood in the “ Land of Nod,” amid piles of gold. 
He was surrounded by cornucopias pouring out 

eagles, and half eagles, and dollars at his feet. Lit- 
tle angels danced before him, holding up bags of 
treasure, which they persisted in thrusting into his 
hands until he could carry no more. 
fancies assumed a less fantastic shape, 
The scene, too, ac- 


Gradually his 
becoming 
more consistent and lifelike. 
quired a more familiar aspect. He found himself in 
his store counting the contents of his till, which ap- 
peared unusually full. He was busily raising a 
number of piles on the counter, when he heard his 
name called, first softly, then louder, and louder, 
until he trembled with awe. 


confused, as of a riot out in the street, smote on his 


Then a noise quite 
ear. While he was wondering what it all meant, a 
man with a small strip of paper burst into the store. 
“Paul Bubblebroke !” 
truder, thrusting the paper into Paul’s hand. 
Before Paul 


vanished from sight. 


said the mysterious in- 


could answer, the stranger had 
Paul eagerly opened the pa- 
per; upon it was written, “Seventy thousand for 
Paul!” 

He’ felt strongly inclined to shout out for joy, 
but the noises without increased to a fearful degree, 
and he suddenly felt a strong hand shaking his arm. 

“ Paul Bubblebroke! Paul !” shouted a voice. 
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Paul started and woke. The voice was the voice 
of his wife, and in the imperative mood. 

“ What the deuce is the matter?” Paul muttered, 
not in his most amiable tone. It was very wrong of 
him to speak so; but then it must be acknowledged 
that it was dreadfully tantalizing to be thus torn 
from the realization of his most sanguine hopes. 

“Don’t you hear how Johnny is crying,” ex- 
elaimed Mrs. B. “Get up, do, and give him some 
of the soothing syrup at once.” 

With considerable reluctance, Paul tumbled out 
and gave Johnny the mixture. But Johnny was in 
an obstreperous mood, and had to be trotted about 
for an hour before he would drop off to sleep. 

When Paul was permitted, at length, to resume 
his privileged place upon the connubial couch—the 
handiest side to turn out—he felt decidedly cross. 
He thought that a man of his expectations ought to 
employ a nursery maid or something of that sort, 
instead of himself jumping up at all hours of the 
night to cram his domestic treasures with syrups and 
pills. Resolving to look out for one, he at length fell 
asleep, and dreamed that he was in an intelligence 
office, surrounded by numerous Irish and Dutch 
girls, anxiously waiting the “ luck of a place.” There 
were mothers with babes in their arms, and vinegar- 
visaged old maids, and bald-headed gentlemen car- 
rying gold-headed canes, and looking like ogres, in 
search of a cook. The keeper of the intelligence 
office was there, seated behind his old-fashioned 
desk, looking benignly around, as if all the world 
and its servants awaited his aid—which he meant 
to bestow—for a “ consideration,’ He 
looked so important, that Paul felt afraid to intrude 
on his time; but when he saw Paul, he beckoned 
to him to approach, and gave him a paper, inform- 
ing him that it contained everything that he wanted 
A feeling of gladness stole over Paul as 


of course. 


to know. 
he took it, but the girls in the office began to cry 


, 


out, raising a terrible “ hubbubbalo,” while a voice 
from among them, harsh and discordant, repeatedly 
shouted out, “Paul! Bubblebroke! Paul!” This 
reiteration he thought very strange, but he paid no 
attention to that, for his eye was joyfully fixed on 
the words, “ Grand Lottery Prize.” There was more 
on the paper, but while he was reading these words 
an invisible hand snatched the paper away. “ Paul! 
Paul!” cried the voice, dispelling his dream, “ why 
don’t you get up? Something ’s the matter with 
Moll.” 

With mutterings “deep, not loud,” Paul tumbled 
out again, and approaching the crib in which the 
Bubblebroke blossom, the belle in embryo, lay blub- 
bering, gruffly demanded what ailed her. Fright- 
ened by the unnatural harshness of his tone, the 
child only cried the louder. Impatiently shaking 
her, he repeated the question, and, at length, elicited 
the reply :— 

“T’ve lost—lost—my—apple.” 

“ Lost what?” growled our hero. 
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“ My—apple,” sobbed the child, with a fresh burst 
of tears. 

“ What is the matter with the poor dear ?” inquired 
the maternal Babblebroke, rising in her turn, but 
with less caution than her better-half, for in stepping 
across the room, her foot came in contact with a 
favorite kitten, who did not bear the pressure with 
the patience of a martyr, but turned with a terrific 
yell upon the offending member, causing a bobbing 
up of heads, and a confusion of sounds that gave a 
faint idea of the confusion of Babel. 

“What is the matter with you, little plague?” 
demanded Bubblebroke feminine, her temper un- 
usually ruffled by the severity of the scratch inflicted 
by the kitten. 

“T’ve lost my apple!” sobbed the child. 

“ My gracious! what does the pest mean ?” asked 
the mother, angrily. 

“She has been dreaming,” growled Paul. “You 
gave her an apple, I know, to coax her to bed. She 
ate it in chunks, I suppose, and will not sleep easy 
until she has taken a dose of the Patent Digestive 
Dyspeptie Pills.” 

“T didn’t eat not a bit!” indignantly sobbed the 
embryo belle. “It was safe in both hands when I 
fell fast asleep.” 

A troublesome search discovered the apple at last 
slowly travelling down to the foot of the crib. Quiet 
was then soon restored; but the kitten-scratched 
foot had to be doctored before Paul could return to 
the bright land of dreams. 

But slumber gradually stole on his senses at last, 
and bore his vexed spirit away to a different scene. 
He fancied himself at Washington Market, pricing 
the fruit. And he took up a monstrous apple that 
seemed like a pumpkin, and handed the woman a 
bill, desiring the change. And the old huckster 
laughed, and held up the bill, which he saw ata 
glance was the lottery ticket from which he expected 
so much. He eagerly tried to regain it, but the old 
woman called him a fool, and struck the apple a 
blow that broke it in two, and allowed its contents 
to roll out, and assume the appearance of ingots of 
gold. 

Happy was Paul when he woke, and found that 
the daylight was streaming cheerfully into the room. 
All the annoyances of the night were forgotten, for 
he had dreamed three times that his ticket was a 
prize—three times—the universally acknowledged 
lucky number. If he had entertained any doubts 
before, they had passed from his mind. His hopes 
had become a certainty. He felt that he was really 
Paul Bubblebroke, Esquire.” He hastened to his 
store, “down town,” revolving in his mind a thou- 
sand financial operations, independent of his busi- 
ness, which he meant to extend. He would slaughter 
his own meat, buy up beef and mutton—become a 
bull or a bear himself—purchase real estate—specu- 
late in stocks—but before all else, he would show 
Spermy that he was somebody. 











HOW PAUL BUBBLEBROKE BECAME RICH—IN 


Ile had ascertained, before leaving home, that 
Spermy was the agent for the diapealll et the house 
“next door,” and resolved that his first business 
should be to apply for the refusal of it. 

Leaving the shop in charge of the boy and the 
dog, a small bull pup, who looked on all meats, save 
the titbits, with sovereign contempt, he brushed up 
his hair, looked in the glass to see that his collar 
was straight, and then, with an air as important as 
he could assume, sought the store where the oilman 
“put forth his sign,” a whale spouting oil, surround- 
ed by boats upon mountainous waves just ready to 
cast the harpooners over the huge monster’s back. 

Spermy was in his small office, seated in an arm- 
chair, with his right leg thrown over its elbow; a 
cigar in his mouth, and a “ Morning Express” in his 
hand. To Paul’s knock he said, gruffly, “ come in!” 
and did not look pleased when he saw who it was. 

Our hero, however, cared nothing for that, but 
boldly demanded if he was the authorized agent for 
selling the house next his own. 

“Why, do you wish to purchase it?” Spermy in- 
quired, in an insolent tone, not condescending to 
answer direct the questions of a “fellow like Paul.” 

“ Why yes!” replied Paul; “ I bave some thoughts 
of doing so, if it is not too high.” 

“T am afraid that it is,” said the oilman, with a 
slight sneer. ‘“ Twenty thousand ’s the sum.” 

“ That all?” exclaimed Paul, with a well-assumed 
air of surprise; “I really thought it was more.” 

“Ten thousand down when the deeds are de- 
livered,” said Spermy, sternly gazing on Paul, as if 
he would crush his presumption at once; “the rest 
may remain at seven per cent. for five years.” 

“Pho! I would rather pay all at once !” replied 
Paul; “no bond and mortgage for me. Let me 
have the refusal for a few days, and then, if my 
lawyer discovers no flaw in the deeds, I will give 
you my check for the sum. If nothing goes wrong, 
I shall have thrice the amount in my bands to in- 
vest.” 

And bowing himself out of the office, he left the 
oilman unpleasantly pondering over his words. 

“T astonished old humbug that time,” said Paul 
to himself, as he turned from the door. 

When Spermy returned to his sumptuous home 
and his four o’clock dinner, he gazed on the Bub- 
blebroke’s humble abode, as if he was trying to read 
in its looks the enigma that puzzled him still. 

“«T wonder what piece of good fortune or luck has 
befallen those people next door?” he exclaimed, to 
his wife. “They must have grown suddenly rich.” 

“ Rich!” Mrs. Spermy replied, with a scornful 
toss of her head, endangering thereby the huge 
filagree pendants that hung from her ears. “ Rich! 
they are poorer than Job. Why that vulgar woman, 
the wife, does her own sewing and cooking, and 
washes her teacups. I saw ber do it myself, as I 


passed by the house, and she was not ashamed of 
being seen, though I stared her full in the face.” 
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“But they have got money somehow!” said 
Spermy, thoughtfully shaking his head, endangering 
nothing therein. “ He offers to purchase next door 
for cash.” 

- “He?” Mrs. Spermy sharply exclaimed. “ He 
sha’n’t have it! Why it is nonsense to think of the 
thing.” 

“If he can pay, he shall have it,” said Spermy ; 
“so I get my commission, old Harry might have it 
for me.” 

“If those people get it, I will not remain in the 
street,” Mrs. Spermy replied. “We must remove 
farther up. The neighborhood’s getting decidedly 
low.” 

In the meanwhile, Paul had not been wasting his 
time. He bought a new suit of clothes—upon tick. 
Sought after a nurse for the children, and then 
rushing down Wall Street, made more than one 
broker happy by eagerly seeking their aid for in- 
vesting his fortune in stocks. To his landlord he 
talked of enlarging his shop; and, before he went 
home, he astonished the old apple-woman who stood 
at the corner, by spending a shilling for peanuts and 
candies to treat the sweet cherubs, Johnny and 
Molly and Co. 

How soon the good world gets scent of our bright- 
ening fortune! But the change which that knowledge 
produces, is even more wonderful still. The slaves 
of the purse pass virtue ungilded with scorn, while 
vice, with the talisman, finds them subservient to 
Paul’s desire for investing his money 
—to come—soon spread abroad, and rumor, of 
course, made the most of the news; increasing his 
wealth from a million of dollars to millions of 
pounds. How he had gained it, no one could tell, 
till one of the papers announced him the heir to an 
English estate, and a title to boot. 

Paul was really surprised at the number of gene- 
rous friends who were anxious to prove their regard. 
He could not conceive what had made him suppose 
them cold and repulsive before. Rich butchers, to 
whom he was almost unknown, now offered him 
credit to any amount. The brokers caressed him, 
and one of them actually drew up the plan of a bank 
with Paul for cashier. Spermy himself shook his 
hand with a warmth which affected our hero so 
much that he asked the “vld fellow” to drink, be- 
fore he recovered his presence of mind. In fact he 
did not recover it then, for Spermy did not decline. 

Paul was quite overcome, and when he went home 
he declared to his wife that Spermy was really a 
good sort of man after all; a notion to which Mrs. 
B. refused her assent until a note in a cream-laid 
envelope from Mrs. Spermy invited the Bubble- 
brokes in to a family tea. The tea was a strictly 
private affair, but Mrs. S. so bedeared Mrs. B. that 
the latter thawed out for a time. As for Paul, he 
was perfectly ignorant whether he stood on his head 
or his feet. He grew pompous, and talked of his 
plans for the future, until Mrs. B. thought him mad, 


every whim. 
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and Spermy looked at him with growing respect, 
and actually offered to take him over the mansion 
next door. 

As that house was already handsomely furnished, 
Paul thought that Spermy was right, “ perfectly 
right,” when the latter advised him—* not as an 
agent, but as a friend”—to purchase the whole as it 
stood, as it would be a saving of “ fifty per cent. at 
the least.” They parted, mutually pleased. 

Paul slept but little that night, his mind was so 
pleasantly filled with schemes for investing bis 
wealth. He would have readily purchased the half 
of New York, and the whole of its pure corporation 
to boot, if he had not been checked by fears of his 
wife, who had serious thoughts of inquiring how 
much a strait waistcoat would cost. She knew not 
half of the contracts he made, but she discovered 
enough to frighten her out of her wits. As he still 
kept his secret, but mysteriously spoke of incoming 
wealth, she was kept in a terrible state of suspense. 

“Paul! Paul!” she would say, “are you mad? 
Where is the money to pay for these things ?” 

“Tt’s coming! it’s coming!” Paul would reply. 
“Have patience, my dear. The money is all safe 
enough.” 

And so it was. The eventful.day for the drawing 
arrived. Paul rose before daylight, but the drawing 


did not take place an hour earlier on that account. 


? 
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The fiat of fate went forth, however, at last, and 
wonderful to relate, our sanguine adventurer drew 
the highest prize! To describe the hubbub of re- 
joicing at Paul Bubblebroke’s that night, could not 
be done without the aid of skyrockets and a school 
let out for the holidays. As for Paul, he grew five 
inches taller in his own estimation, and his friends 
—everybody came to congratulate him—looked up 
to him as though he stood on stilts. 

And so it has gone on; but is now going off, if 
we may credit what is reported of Paul’s credit on 
change. The truth is, Paul has speculated “ rayther 
too deep,” as the knowing ones say, and his last offer 
to build a line of steamships to ran—weekly—be- 
tween California and China, if government would 
advance him $100,000 to buy timber, was rejected 
by Congress without debate. It is rumored that he 
is now making arrangements to buy Cuba. Should 
that fail, he will raise a regiment to assist the Em- 
peror of the Celestials, or the leader of the insur- 
as Paul says, 
when he wishes to be thought metaphysical. The 
truth is, we don’t know which name, “ Hein Fung” 
or “Chu Kein,” belongs to, the rightful Sovereign 
of China, and other people, besides our friend Paul, 


gents, “according to circumstances,” 


are equally in the dark. The Celestial Empire may 


yet be what Paul is—a bubblebroke. 
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As life with purer current flows, 

As knowledge tills more ample fields, 
More pure and more exalted grows 

The homage man to woman yields 
More angel-like her influence shows, 

More angel-like the power she wields! 


Pernaps, of all eras, the Elizabethan offers the 
most apposite for instituting a comparison between 
the social position of woman formerly and that 
The chief 


reason which we would assign for the selection of 


which she occupies in the present day. 


these respective ages would be the fact of England 
being in both governed by female sovereigns, who 
might naturally be expected to influence materially 
the condition of their own sex. But, before pro- 
ceeding to our immediate subject, we will venture to 
take a cursory glance at the estimation in which 
woman was held in still remoter times. 

For the present improvement in the social posi- 
tion of the fair sex, and the beneficial results to 
society in general, modern Europeans are mainly 
Amongst the an- 
woman seems to have 


indebted to our Gothic ancestors. 
cient Greeks and Romans 
been regarded as a mere object of domestic conve- 
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TIME F ELIZABETH CONTRASTE 
PRESEN I 
nience. She was excluded from all intellectual com- 


panionship, her education being strictly confined to 
the fulfilment of household duties. But the Ger- 
manic tribes, who offered a kind of rude devotion 
to the softer sex, even in their native woods, had no 
sooner settled in the provinces of the Roman Empire 
than the female character rose in high estimation. 
Those savage Northmen, who seemed only to thirst 
for blood, introduced into the west of Europe a 
noble generosity of sentiment, and a just reverence 
towards woman, to which the most highly-polished 
nations of antiquity were utter strangers. 
the great Roman historian, Tacitus, speaks with 
amazement of the deference paid by such wild 
hordes to ladies, and of the consequent purity of 


Hence, 


manners that prevailed amongst those otherwise bar- 
barian people. 

After the establishment of the Saxon power ir 
Britain, and of Christianity as the prevailing faith 
the sentiments of respect which had been previously 
entertained by their ancestors became considerably 
exalted by the mild precepts of the Saviour. Through 
the influence of our hallowed faith, woman was par- 
tially freed from the degrading chains of social 
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bondage which had been formerly imposed on her ; 
and man could not avoid perceiving that the religion 
of Christ recognizes both a spiritual and moral equal- 
ity between the sexes. Yet the inefficient education 
bestowed on woman, and the natural weakness of her 
constitution, tended greatly to place her in a position 
of social disadvantage. The next degree of elevation 
which the fair sex experienced in the scale of life 
arose from the institution of chivalry. From being 
the slave of man, woman now became his idol—an 
extreme in which, probably, lay the chief error of 
this new system. Instead of just privileges, it only 
claimed for woman undue exemptions; instead of 
true confidence, it only bestowed on her false hom- 
age and adoration. Every youth of gentle birth— 
at any rate from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
and probably before that time—was bound to conform 
to the laws of chivalry. He made u solemn vow 
“to serve God and the ladies.” He was to be 
valiant, modest, and faithful in all his transactions 
with the fair sex. He was to devote his services to 
some particular lady; for her sweet sake to protect 
widows and orphans; and never to hear a female 
defamed, or to suffer one to be ill-treated. Of course, 
after so much profession, we might have naturally 
expected that woman’s position in general would 
have been considerably improved ; but we find that 
this fanciful homage, if at all ostensibly borne out, 
was exclusively reserved for damsels of “gentle 
birth.” At length, however, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, woman, wearied out with this mock deference, 
this insult to reason, dared boldly to assert her le- 
gitimate rights; and thence arose the famous ques- 
tion of the “equality of the sexes.” 

It cannot fur one moment be doubted that such 
illustrious females as Queen Elizabeth herself; Lady 
Bacon, the mother of the great philosopher, and her 
sister Mildred, wife of Lord-Treasurer Burleigh, 
must have given a strikingly different tone to man- 
ners, and a more pure and elevated intelligence to 
society. But as historians seldom pause in their 
recital of public events to speak of the condition of 
women, we must forsake the beaten tract, to wander, 
as it were, into the by-ways of history. From old 
private letters, old laws, and old state-papers, we 
trust to gather a more correct and interesting view 
of our subject than, perhaps, we could ever have 
obtained from the pen of the professed historian. 

If, on the accession of Elizabeth, the rights of 
woman were greatly extended, yet, to us, accus- 
tomed to the liberty enjoyed by all in the present 
day, many of the restrictions imposed on females 
at that period seem little short of the basest tyranny. 
The greatest weakness which the Queen displayed 
was in her singular conduct respecting the succes- 
sion tothe throne. The constant fear which haunted 


her of seeing a successor, however distant, made 
her treat with the utmost severity any of her kins- 
women who dared to form an alliance unsanctioned 
by her authority. Information having reached hor, 
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in 1560, of the concealed marriage of Lady Cathe- 
rine Grey, heiress of the house of Suffolk, she imme- 
diately ordered the arrest of the unfortunate bride ; 
although the degree of relationship existing between 
them was not sufficiently near to render the union 
of Lady Catherine, without the royal consent, ille- 
gal. Notwithstanding this, Elizabeth, to the eter- 
nal disgrace of herself and Government, so far 
stretched her prerogative as to detain her kins- 
woman, cruelly and unlawfully, first in the Tower, 
and afterwards in private custody, till death released 
the wretched captive. 

Who has not read, with indignation, the account 
furnished by secret history of the imprisonment of 
the unfortunate Lady Arabella Stuart? By her af- 
finity to James the First and Elizabeth, Lady Ara- 
bella, like Catherine Grey, was placed near the 
throxre—much too near for her own repose and hap- 
piness! “ Her double relation to royalty,” says Mr. 
Lodge, “ was equally obnoxious to the jealousy of 
the Queen, and the timidity of James; and they 
secretly dreaded the supposed danger of her having 
a legitimate offspring.” Yet, strange to say, the 
Scotch monarch, then himself unmarried, proposed 
as a husband for his kinswoman, his own heir, and 
her cousin, Lord Stuart. The match met with the 
approbation of all parties, save of Elizabeth, who 
forbade the bans; and, not content with this show 
of her authority, placed under close confinement the 
innocent victim of her jealous resentment. 


, 


Through one dim lattice, fringed with ivy round, 
Successive suns a languid radiance threw, 

To paint how fierce her angry guardian frowned, 
To mark how fast her waning beauty flew. 


Such was the extent to which, in those days, a 
queen could carry her power—an extent to which 
even a father could proceed, if his daughter married 
contrary to his wishes. 

Although Elizabeth was certainly not governed 
by her favorites, but rather treated them as puppets 
than lovers, yet, to gratify her own inherent spirit 
of coquetry, she passed over, in silence, actions 
which called aloud for vengeance. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his beautiful novel of “ Kenil- 
worth,” has most touchingly depicted the sufferings 
and untimely death of the ill-fated Amy Robsart. 
But, with, the skill of the romancist, he has com- 
pletely glossed over the murderous part which Lei- 
cester, then only Sir Robert Dudley, played in that 
fearful tragedy. The partiality which the Queen 
openly displayed towards Sir Robert excited in the 
breast of that ambitious favorite the presumptuous 
hope that, if his wife, whom he considered the chief 
obstacle to his preferment, was once removed, he 
would eventually obtain the hand of his august 
mistress. He resolved, therefore, that this impedi- 
ment should not long mar his hopes; and accord- 
ingly persuaded the unfortunate Amy, under pretence 
of benefiting her health by change of air, to retire to 
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Cumnor, in Berkshire. Here Dudley, who was an 
expert poisoner, determined to try his dreadful skill 
upon his young wife; but, being frustrated in this 
design, his minions, Anthony Foster and Sir Richard 
Varney, conceived a new plan. They sent all her 
servants to Abington fair, and, after suffocating the 
poor lady, threw her body down a flight of stairs, so 
as to suggest that her death had been occasioned 
by an accident. But this explanation, from various 
causes, gained go little credence in the neighbor- 
hood, that reports of the most sinister character 
relating to Sir Robert were quickly circulated. 
‘These rumors reaching the ears of Thomas Lever, 
an eminent clergyman of Coventry, he immediately 
addressed a letter, still extant, to the Secretaries of 
Si ste, in which, after expressing his conviction of a 
favorable hearing, from their sense of justice, he 
says: “Therefore am I moved and boldened bi 
writing to signifie unto you, that here, in these partes, 
seemeth unto me to be a grievous and dangerous 
suspicion and muttering of the death of her which 
was the wife of Lord Robert Dudley. And now mi 
desire and trust is, that the rather bi your godli, 
discrete, devise, and diligence, through the Queen’s 
Majestie’s autoritee, ernest searching and triing out 
of the truthe, with dwe punishment if ani be found 
gilti in this matter, may be openly known. For, 
if no search and enquire be made and known, the 
displeasure of God, the dishonor of the Queen, and 
the danger of the whole realme, is to be feared,” 
There was no occasion to point out to Sir Francis 
Knollys, and Cecil, the probability of “dishonor to 
he Queen and danger to the realm.” But, dreading 
the increasing power of Dudley, they stifled all 
inquiry, and Elizabeth, on her part, took not the 
slightest cognizance of the affair, although the pub- 
lie voice still continued to accuse Leicester of having 
connived at Amy’s death. Indeed, Ceci! himself, in 
a memorandum of reasons against the Queen mar- 
rying her favorite, mentions, amongst other objec- 
tions, “that he is infamed by the death of his wife.” 
Amy Robsart was not the only lady whom Dud- 
ley injured, and whose wrongs, owing to his court 
influence, were never redressed. Failing in his 
project of obtaining the hand of her Majesty, there 
ean be little doubt that he really entered into a pri- 
vate marriage with Lady Sheffield, and that the wit- 
nesses, from fear of the Queen’s displeasure, were 
sworn to secrecy. Certain it is, that some few years 
after, when he wished to wed the Countess of Essex, 
he offered an annuity of seven hundred pounds to 
Lady Sheffield if she would withdraw her pretensions. 
On refusing to do so, several attempts were made on 
her life; and she subsequently declared, before the 
Privy Council, that she was forced, by the fear of 
poison, to bestow her hand on Sir Edward Stafford, 
** ill potions having been administered, which caused 
the loss of her hair and nails.” Notwithstanding 
the earl’s denial, and the utter contempt with which, 
st that period, a woman’s evidence was received, 
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Lady Sheffield was generally believed to be indeed 
the wife of the scheming and unprincipled favorite. 

In a letter written in 1590 by the Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
on the subject of his separation from the Countess, 
he uses, amongst other arguments for their reunion, 
the following singular one, which, as Disraeli, in 
his “Curiosities of Literature,” justly observes, 
“surely shows the gross and cynical feeling which 
the fair sex in those days excited, even among the 
higher classes of society:” “ But some will say, 
in your Lordship’s behalfe, that the Countess is a 
sharpe and bitter shrewe, and therefore licke enough 
to shorten your lief, if shee should kepe yow com- 
pany. Indeed, my good Lord, I have heard some 
say so. But if shrewdness or sharpness may be a 
juste cause of separation between a man and wife, I 
thinck fewe men in England woulde keepe their 
wives long; for it is a common jeste, yet trew in 
some sense, that there is but one shrewe in all the 
worlde, and everee man hath her: and so everee 
man must be ridd of his wiefe that would be ridd 
of a shrewe.” 

As we have hitherto only shown the dark side of 
the picture, we are induced to give the following 
amusing letter from the only daughter of Sir John 
Spencer, Lord Mayor of London. It supplies a 
curious specimen of the great magnificence in which 
a rich city heiress of the time of Elizabeth expected 
to be maintained after her marriage with a branch 
of the nobility :— 


“ My sweete Lire: Now I have declared to you 
my mind for the settleing of your state, I suppose 
that it were best for me to consider, or bethinck 
with myself, what allowance were meetest for me. 
For, considering what care I ever had of your estate, 
and how respectfully I dealt with those which, by 
the laws of God, of nature, and civil policy, wit, 
religion, government, and honesty, you, my dear, 
are bound to, I pray and beseech you to grant to 
me, your most kind and loving wife, the sum of 
£1600 per ann., quarterly to be paid. 

“ Also, I would (besides the allowance for my 
apparel) have £600 added yearly (quarterly to be 
paid) for the performance of charitable works, and 
those things I would not, neither will be account- 
able for. 

“ Also, I will have three horses for my own sad- 
die, that none shall dare to lend or borrow: none 
lend but I: none borrow but you. 

“ Also, I would have two gentlewomen, lest one 
should be sick or have some other lett. Also believe 
that it is an indecent thing for a gentlewoman to 
stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed their 
lord and lady with a great estate. 

“ Also, when I ride a hunting, or hawking, or 
travel from one house to another, I will have them 
attending ; so for either of these said women, I must 
and will have for either of them a horse. 











THE EVENING MIST. 


“ Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen, and I 
will have my two coaches—one lined with velvet, to 
myself, with four very fair horses, and a coach for 
my women, lined with cloth; one laced with gold, 
the other with scarlet, and laced. with watch-lace 
and silver, with four good horses. 

* Also, I will have two coachmen; one for my 
own coach, the other for my women’s. 

* Also, at any time when I travel, I will be al- 
lowed not only carriages and spare horses for me 
and my women, but I will have such carriages as 
shall be fitting for all, or duly; not pestering my 
things with my women’s, nor theirs with chamber- 
maids’, or theirs with wash-maids’. 

“ Also, for laundresses, when I travel, I will have 
them sent away with the carriages, to see all safe; 
and the chambermaids I will have go before with 
the grooms, that the chambers may be ready, sweet, 
and clean. 

“ Also, for that it is indecent to.crowd up myself 
with my gentleman-usher in my coach, I will have 
him to have a convenient horse to attend me either 
in city or country; and I must have two footmen; 
and my desire is that you defray all the charges 
for me. 

“ And, for myself (besides my yearly allowance), 
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I would have twenty gowns of apparel ; six of them 
excellent good ones, eight of them for the country, 
and six others of them very excellent good ones. 

“ Also, I would have put into my purse £2000 
and £200, and so you to pay my debts. 

“ Also, I would have £6000 to buy me jewels, and 
£4000 to buy me a pear! chain. 

“ Now, seeing I have been and am so reasonable 
unto you, I pray ycu do find my children apparel, 
and their schooling; and all my servants, men and 
women, their wages. 

“ Also, I will have all my houses furnished, and 
all my lodging-chambers to be suited with all such 
furniture as is fit—as beds, stools, chairs, suitable 
cushions, carpets, silver warming-pans, cupboards 
of plate, fair hangings, and such like. So for my 
drawing-chambers, in all my houses, I will have 
them delicately furnished, both with hangings, 
couch, canopy, glass, chairs, cushions, and all things 
thereunto belonging. 

“So, now that I have declared to you what I 
would have, I pray, when you be an earl, to allow 
me £1000 more than now desired, and double atten- 
Your loving wife, 

Exiza Compron.” 


dance, 


Harleian MSS. 7003. 





THE EVENT! 


BY DORA 


‘How beauteous, in all their varied forms, 
Are those light silvery mists that meekly gather 
O’er cottaged vales, when sounds of life are still ; 


When sets the sun, and Twilight, Eve's pale sister, 
Comes o’er the hills, with dews and folding flowers, 
Bidding the mild bee cease her pleasant hum, 

All birds their warbling, save that one sweet descant, 
Which sings, Night’s minstrel, to the full-orbed moon !” 


5 
5 
Yet loving most deep glens, where streamlets glide, ; 
; 
i 


“Come, my children,” said an aged man to his 
young companions, “let us rest awhile beneath 


this beetling crag, for the way has been long and 
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somewhat weary.” } 
The beetling crag, weather-beaten and lichen-dot- ; 
ted, and varied with ferns and flowers, presented ; 
much of sylvan beauty, while from out the fissures } 
feathery sprays of the birch and ash trembled in the 
summer breeze, and threw their quivering shadows 
The ; 
channel of the stream was broken by huge stones, 
which had fallen from the cliffs above; and these, 
varied with bright-yellow and dark spots, uprose 
amid the torrent, while around them impetuously 
toiled the agitated waters, recoiling at one time in 
gurgling eddies, at another leaping over the inter- 
vening barriers, and sparkling and foaming in their 
onward course, till, finding a smooth channel, their 


over the raging waters that rushed beneath. 
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restlessness subsided, and they glided on with a 
soft murmur, winding through green meadows, and 
embellishing a landscape of exceeding beauty. 

The sun was setting amid clouds gorgeously tint- 
ed, and very mild and beautiful was the scene, over 
which a slight haze began to gather. No sound 
broke the silence of the place, except the streamlet’s 
rush, or the song of birds, answering one another, 
or at intervals the bleating of sheep in the far-off 
valley. 

“ Look, my young friends,” said the old man, “at 
the meadows and their flowing stream, with that 
ample range of wooded hills which rises against a 
solemn space of clear quiet sky. A short time since, 
the outlines were well defined, and pvery prominent 
object—whether of blue ridges or giant trees—stood 
forth in bold relief. But now, most gorgeous clouds 
rest on the horizon, anda slight transparent ‘ silvery 
mist,’ wreathing over the intervening valley, ob- 
scures the middle distance. I have promised to 
teach you somewhat concerning such natural objects 
as are most familiar; and, in the calmness of this 
lovely evening, our thoughts may well recur to the 
first mention of that haze, the parent of*bright flow- 
ers and green herbage, without whose active min- 
istry all scenes of beauty and repose might svon be 
changed to brownness and sterility. ‘ There went 
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up a mist from off the earth, and watered the whole 
face of the ground; for the Most High had not 
caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was not 
a man to till the ground.'—Genesis ii. Thus we 
read,” continued the old man ; “and what a mental 
vision of silence and of loneliness, and yet of sylvan 
beauty, rises before the view! But have you ever 
thought concerning the nature of that mist, which 
becomes visible when the glorious sun is setting, 
and shadows begin to lengthen upon the grass, 
without whose continual recurrence the earth would 
become parched? That mist or vapor—dear to 
poets as the evening star—slightly veiling yet not 
obscuring the prominent features of the landscape, 
consists of two parts: the one, a large proportion of 
air; the other, a watery vapor exhaled from the 
earth. When meeting in their ascent with a degree 
of cold sufficient to condense them, their gravity, or 
weight, becomes increased—for some weight they 
have, though imperceptible to us—and their farther 
progress is prevented ; they then descend upon the 
earth in the character of dew, or drizzling rain, or 
float as mists over the evening landscape. 

“ But beautiful are they in the last development, 
seen by moonlight, when not a single cloud, jour- 
neying across the heavens, obscures the brightness 
of her beams; when stars of the first magnitude 
alone are dimly visible, and it seems as if the 
valleys had suddenly become lakes, and the hills 
bold headlands. Their formation may be readily 
observed at the close of a hot day ; but their greatest 
density is generally about midnight, or between 
that time and sunrising, when they float among 
the hills, and wreathe far up their sides, in forms 
the most pleasing and fantastic; gradually disap- 
pearing as the day advances, till he who rises late 
seeks for them in vain—and, instead of floating 
mists and meadows sparkling with dew, the air is 
sultry, and a gray haze, betokening heat, is seen to 
rest upon the fields. 

“You, no doubt, my young friends, remember the 
exceeding beauty of mountain mists, as we once saw 
them in the valley of St. Juhn’s, near Keswick, 
Cumberland. 

“ Blue was the sky, blue the water, while light 
fleecy clouds seemed to float in the depth below. 
Mists curled around the hills, and the robe of Iris 
could not surpase their hues. But their beauty, with 
that of the woods and lake, must have been seen 
and felt—it is impossible to describe or paint them ; 
they spoke to the feeling heart, in clear, deep tones, 
concerning their great Creator; they bade all men 
rejoice and look upwards, and think what this world 
will be when the blight of sin and misery is re- 
moved forever. 


“Ina few hours, the scene changed! You re- 


member how dark and lowering the heavens became ; 
the hills caught their gloomy hue; a dense vapor 
brooded in the recesses of the valley, and the mists, 
e° longer floating and transparent, looked dusky, 
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and rested on the hills. Suddenly, and as if com- 
missioned to fulfil some secret errand, up rose the 
vapors high in the air, and whirled about in fan- 
tastie shapes; the clouds parted gradually, then 
hung low, and began to move onward with myste- 
rious sublimity, like messengers on some great, yet 
solemn errand, or shadowy troops of mourners pass- 
ing from a nation’s grave! Again they became 
stationary ; but suddenly the sun broke forth with 
exceeding splendor, brightening the dull clouds, and 
tinging them with golden hues. Silvery and trans- 
parent mists floated around the hills, lingering at 
one time in the wooded hollows ; at another, melting 
into light, till the scene was such as memory loves 
to recall in her best and happiest hours. 

“ Resting, some years since, beside an aged tree 
in one of the wildest parts of Sweden, where tra- 
dition tells that Gustavus, when seeking to elude 
his enemies, watched for the coming on of night 
in weariness and loneliness, I listened to a wild and 
beautiful descant, and thus the poet sung :— 

“* How wonderful and yet how lovely is this fair 
world! How glorious is the sun, shining in his 
brightness over land and flood; and now, when 
cool winds are stirring, and the evening is set in, 
the moon looks mildly down over the silent earth, 
and on high, bright stars crowd round, as if to do 
her homage!’ 

“ Thus spake a dusky creeping mist, that hovered 
over a vast extent of swamp: ‘ The earth looks beau- 
tiful,’ she mournfully repeated ; ‘ but what am I, and 
what my birthplace ?—a swamp, which men avoid; 
myself voidless, without aught of grace or loveli- 
ness!’ And, thus bemoaning herself, the mist con- 
tinued to creep sluggishly over the surface of the 
stagnant pool. 

“ Suddenly an evening breeze came dancing over 
the hills, fresh and fall of life, and the mist was 
moon driven upwards, brightening as she rose, for the 
shone full upon her, and her dusky hue changed to 
a silvery haze. That evening breeze possessed a 
secret power, known perchance to few, yet capable 
of achieving mach. He bore the mist swiftly on 
his wings into the higher heavens, and, breathing 
on her as he passed away, she became a cloud. 

“ Meanwhile, the sun arose, and men looked forth 
from their cottages on the fields sparkling with 
dew ; they looked also to the sky, and saw a glo- 
rious cloud sailing over the distant hills. ‘We may 
hope for rain,’ they said; and went cheerfully to 
their daily labors. 

“ Gradually the heat increased, and those who 
wrought grew weary; the earth was hard and dry, 
and scarcely might their spades turn up the flinty 
soil. The cloud, meanwhile, moved majestically 
athwart the heavens, yet not with pride, for she 
remembered her lowly birth-place and sad thoughts ; 
and, when contrasting with them her present great- 
ness, she longed to prove her gratitude by doing 
good. 
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“The weary men looked upwards. ‘Would to 
heaven,’ they said, ‘that yonder cloud might bring 
us rain, for the streams are dry, and our flocks and 
herds wander in quest of water, and find none!’ 

“¢Ah! that I could help you!’ exclaimed the 
cloud, when she looked on the weary men, and 
heard the bleating of their innocent sheep beside 
the empty water-courses. Scarcely had she spoken, 
when the same wind that had danced blithely over 
the blue hills came back again, but not as heretofore, 
for his breath was hot, and as he came swiftly 
towards the cloud, he said, ‘Thy wish is heard, and 
I will answer it; but art thou willing to become a 
sacrifice 7?” 

“The cloud hesitated for a moment. She re- 
membered her glorious beauty, alone in the immen- 
sity of space, flouting without care or apprehension, 
and reflecting the brightness of the sun. But, 
again faint voices reached her from the earth. ‘We 
are perishing,’ men said; ‘our children, too, and 
cattle. Ah! beauteous cloud, water-urn of the fir- 
mament, wilt thou not revive us? 

“*T am willing,’ she said; and the wind drew 
nigh. He urged her with loving haste over the 
parched fields, and it seemed as if the same viewless 
power which caused the creeping mist to become a 
cloud, now exercised some mightier influence. For 
suddenly her beauty vanished, and she darkened and 
expanded, and grew exceedingly fearful to behold; 
her mighty shadow descended to the earth, while the 
wind, her brother, spoke loudly, and his voice was 
terrible. The loftiest oaks bent as if to do him 
homage; grass and shrubs lay prostrate, and men 
hastened to take shelter, fearful, although they knew 
that the wind and cloud were fraught with blessings. 

“Tn a moment, the wind hushed. Loud bursts 
of thunder came from the bosom of the cloud; 
lightning gleamed forth, and then a torrent of rain 
descended on the smoking earth. The earth drank 
it in, the dry clods became soaked, and the fields 
revived. Heavier and heavier fell the rain, till at 
length streams began to flow, and flocks and herds 
quenched their thirst among the sedges. 

“ Then the wind spoke gently, and the sun broke 
forth, lighting the earth with beauty, and causing 
the rain-drops to glitter in his beams. Across the 
bosom of the cloud, while yet she lingered, as if 
rejoicing in the blessings she had shed, rested a 
beauteous rainbow, emblem of that love which caused 
her to become a sacrifice. And a sacrifice she was ; 
for swiftly as the gliding in of night melted that 
cloud away. Yet was she not forgotten; for old men 
still speak of the rain that fell on that memorable 
day, blessing and refreshing the parched earth, 
when hope had begun to fail. 
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In diseases termed “ inflammatory,” 


what mea- 


sure so ready or so efficacious as to dash a pitcher or 
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two of cold water over the patient—Cold Affusion, as 
it is called? Whilst serving in the army, I cured 
hundreds of inflammatory fevers in this manner— 
fevers that, in the higher ranks of society, under 
the bleeding and starving systems, would have kept 
an apothecary and physician—to say nothing of 
nurses and cuppers—visiting the patient twice or 
thrice a day for a month, if he happened t¢ live so 
long. 
Gentlemen, with the cold dash you may easily, 


“ While others meanly take whole months to slay,” 
Produce a cure in half a summer's day. 


That being the case, do you wonder that preju- 
dices should still continue to be artfully fostered 
against so unprofitable a mode of practice? Why 
do not the gullible public examine for themselves ? 
Why will they continue to bribe their medical men 
to keep them ill? Jn their shops and out of their 
shops, people generally enact two very different cha- 
racters. Behind their counters they take advantage 
of their customers in every possible way; but the 
moment they get out of doors, the same persons drop 
the knave and become the dupe. The merchant and 
tradesman, who buy cheap and sell dear—the land- 
owner and farmer, who keep up the corn laws by 
every possible sophistry—the barrister and attorney, 
who rejoice and grow fat on the imperfections and 
mazes of the law—the clergyman and his clerk, 
whose gospel knowledge and psalm-singing are too 
often in juxta-position with tithes and burial fees— 
become all perfect lambs when they leave their re- 
spective vocations; each giving the others credit for 
a probity and disiuterestedness in their particular 
line, which himself would laugh at as sheer weak- 
ness, were anybody to practise it in his own. 
With the most childish simplicity, people ask their 
doctor what he thinks of this practice, and what he 
thinks of the other—never for a moment dreaming 
that the man of medicine’s answer, like the answer 
of every other man in business, will be sure to square 
with his own interests. Instead of using the eyes 
which God has given them, they shut them in the 
most determined manner, that their ears may be the 
more surely abused. ‘“ What a delightful person Dr. 
Such-a-one is,” you will hear persons say; “he is 
so very kind, so very anxious about me!” Just as 
if all that affected solicitude, all that pretty manner 
of his, were not part and parcel of the said good 
doctor’s stock in trade. Silly, simple John Bull! 
Why will you pin your faith to fallible or fallacious 
authority, when you may get the truth so easily by 
alittle personal examination! To be able to discri- 
minate in the choice of a physician, and to guard 
against medical imposture, would not cost you half 
the time, nor anything like the trouble, of mastering 
the inflections of Amo, amare! Which kind of 
knowledge is of most use in life, I ieave to pedants 
and philosophers to settle between them.—Dr. Sam- 
uel Dickson's Fallacies of the Faculty. 
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ON SEEING MY SPIDER SALLY FORTH AFTER A WINTER’S TORPIDITY. 


BY THE LATE MES. F. M. WHITCHER. 


Harr to thee, friend! I joy to see 
Thy form astir once more; 

Come forth—the leaves are on the tree; 
The winter hours are o'er. 


Sweet Spring asserts her gentle reign, 
And brings the meadow flowers, 
And to my Spider lends again 
His locomotive powers. 


Why dost thou tremble? ‘Tis not cold; 
Or dost thou shake with fear? 

I am a friend to thee. Be bold; 
Good Spider, pray, draw near. 


Thou hast not known that every morn 
Whene’er my eyes unclosed, 

First to the spot my glance I ’d turn 
Where thy cold form reposed. 


And as I peered behind the bed, 
When northern winds blew chill, 

Oft have I feared thy life had fled, 
Thou wast so stiff and still! 


Oh! with what care, from day to day, 
I strove to wield the broom, 

Lest I might chance to brush away 
Thy lightly woven home! 


How have I sought to shield the place 
From ruthless foot or arm 

Of those who hate the spider race, 
And would have done thee harm! 


Alone, in secret and unseen, 
I visited the spot! 

As if the deed were something mean! 
Oh, shameful! Was it not? 


But *twas because I feared for thee; 
Dear Spider, this was why 

I dared not let another see 
The form I prized so high. 


For thou art of a hated race; 
The maiden at thy sight, 

Disgusted, turns away her face, 
Or shrieks aloud with fright. 


And oft, alas! it is thy lot, 
If thou approach too nigh, 
Beneath her pretty, fairy foot, 
In agony to die. 


But Heaven forbid that I should dare 
Inhumanly to kill 

A thing to which Almighty care 
Has given such cunning skill! 


I love thy silken web to view, 
Beneath the sunbeams bright, 
Or glistening in the morning dew, 
Or Luna’s wavering light. 
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But more I love to see thee spread, 
With never-wearying care, 

Thy beautiful and glossy thread— 
Thy dwelling in the air. 


Henceforth with e’en unwonted joy 
Those labors I shall see; 

And, as I watch the nice employ, 
My thoughts shall turn to thee. 


The sun has pierced thy dark retreat, 
Thy stiffened limbs unbound, 

And now thou crawlest o’er the sheet, 
In wonder gazing round. 


I was awakened from repose 
By Spring’s first warbling bird ; 
Its matin notes that blithely rose, 
Sweet recollections stirred. 


And as my ear with deep delight 
Drank in the varying song, 

Lo! o’er the couch, to glad my sight, 
My Spider crept along. 


Come to the window—take a view 
Of valley, hill, and sky; 

All must look beautiful and new 
To one so long lain by. 


Mark this old elm—here thou didst crawl 
When Autumn blasts swept o’er, 

And from its limbs benumbed didst fall 
On my protecting floor. 


Since then, I’ve watched thee with a care 
Thou canst not well repay, 

And I should deem it scarcely fair 
If thou shouldst run away. 


But no! *twere cruel to detain 
A creature once so free 

To wander o’er the grassy plain, 
And spin from tree to tree. 


I'll raise the window—thou shalt creep 
In the green fields once more; 

Perchance where sunny brooklets leap 
Thou ‘It find thy home of yore. 


Come, mount my finger—there, ’tis done; 
Thou ’rt moving down, down, down ; 

The ground is gained—now run, do run— 
See yon big-footed clown! 


Farewell, my Spider—be it thine, 
Through many a summer hour, 
Unharmed thy fragile net to twine 

In some secluded bower. 


And when the chilling blasts again 
Moan through the bare-limbed tree, 

Dear Spider, leave the lonely plain, 
And seek a home with me. 
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CHILDREN CRADLING. 





UNSCIENTIFICALLY considered, the gold district 
of Bathurst, in New South Wales, consists of a mass 
not of ranges, but apparently of points of ranges, 
thrown together without any regular arrangement, 
but dovetailing into one another like the teeth of two 
saws placed close together, face to face ; these teeth 
again being cut into smaller pieces by narrow pre- 
cipitous gullies, many of them nearly as deep as the 
main creek itself. Small creeks twist and twine 
down these narrow gullies, which have a sudden 
bend every half dozen yards into the Summerhill, 
or main creek, which twists and turns like the 
others, but on a more extensive scale. The banks 
of the gullies are precipitous on both sides; but in 
the main creek there are alternate bluffs and low 
points, the teeth of the saw sloping gently down, 
diminishing in height as they do in width, till they 
come to a point overhung on the opposite side by a 
high bluff or precipice, which forms the inside of 
the nick of the opposite saw. The hills are of mica- 
slate, intersected in every direction by quartz veins, 
which have been very extensively worked. The 
gold here obtained is always large in the grain, 
often massive, and seldom thin or scaly. The Sum- 
merhill diggings have been nearly worked out; but 
the yield has been immense. At Ophir and Frede- 
rick’s Valley are gold-fields of extraordinary wealth. 
‘The mining p»pulation of this district is very large. 
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The fertility of the country around the placers and 
the ease with which the best provisions may be ob- 
tained, give Bathurst superior advantages. At 
Summerhill Farms, the crops, even in the severest 
drought, never fail. 

The Turon River, which, like many Australian 
names, was scarcely known beyond its immediate 
neighborhood before the gold discoveries, rises in 
the country of Roxburgh, near Cullen Cullen, and 
flows into the Macquarrie. The town of Sofala has 
been founded on its banks. There may be found a 
post-office for the convenience of the miners. The 
gold-fields of the Turon include river-bed claims and 
dry diggings. In the river-bed claims, it is the ob- 
ject to clear a deep hole of water, and then wash the 
mud and sand which have been carried there in the 
course of ages. In dry diggings, the earth, after 
being raised, must be carefully broken up and 
washed. The geological nature of the Turon coun- 
try, its physical conformation, and the description 
of the gold found there, are totally different from 
the same at Summerhill Creek. The hills are high, 
and forraed of mica-slate, without any quarts veins. 
The gold here obtained is amall in the grain, and 
rather thin. Thousands learned the art of cradling 
and washing gold on the banks of the Turon, whe 
have since removed to Mount Alexander and other 
districts. In the first instance, gold was #0 are 
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THE POST-OFFICE, SOFALA, TURON RIVER. 


lessly washed that little boys made as much as from 
£3 to £6 a week, by rewashing the refuse or “ tail- 
ings” that flowed from the cradles of the men. 

Gold-fields have recently been discovered at the 
Anaki Hills, and at the Dairy Hill, about thirty 
miles from the Forest Creek diggings. But the 
mass of the miners are at the places mentioned and 
described on the preceding page. 

The regulations enforced at the diggings are such 
as the circumstances demand. All persons digging 
or searching for alluvial gold must take out a license, 
the fee being at the rate of thirty shillings per 
month. All gold procured without due authority is 
liable to seizure, in whose possession soever it may 
be. Persons applying for license are required to 
prove that they are not absent from hired service. 
Claims to work unoccupied ground are to be marked 
out on the following scale: 1. Fifteen feet frontago 
to either side of a river, or main creek. 2. Twenty 
feet of the bed of a tributary creek, extending across 
its whole breadth. 3. Sixty feet of the bed of a 
ravine or water-course, 4, Twenty feet square of 
table-land or river flats. These claims are to be 
secured to parties only as they may continue to hold 
licenses for the same, except in case of flood or ac- 
cident. Licenses are liable to be cancelled on con- 
viction of the holders of selling spirits, or of any 
disorderly and riotous conduct. This is a wise regu- 
lation ; and it has prevented the occurrence of those 
dreadful scenes which frightened peaceably disposed 
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persons from California. Persons found working 
alluvial gold on public or private lands without a 
license, are compelled to pay a double license fee. 
Disputes as to claims are settled by commissioners. 
Licenses to dig on lands alienated from the crown 
are issued only to the proprietors, or persons au- 
thorized by the proprietors, in writing, to apply for 
the same; the fee for such licenses being fifteen 
shillings per month. Licenses for draining ponds 
and pools for the purpose of obtaining alluvial gold, 
may be had on paying as many license fees as shall 
be proportioned to the area of the water-hole—cal- 
culating twenty-five feet square for every license. 
Reservoirs and dams for the purpose of washing 
gold must not be constructed without the permis- 
sion of the commissioners. Owners of claims em- 
ploying laborers, and paying license fees for them, 
are allowed to transfer such licenses to other la- 
borers. 

All persons searching for matrix gold, by work- 
ing auriferous quartz veins, must pay a royalty of 
ten per cent. on all gold obtained to an officer ap- 
pointed by the government, and the party working 
the vein must come under a bond in the sum of 
£1,000 to pay such royalty. The government must 
be allowed to reside on the land, io have access to 
the buildings and premises, and to all books and 
accounts connected with the production of gold. 
All buildings and machinery erected on the land 


} are to be considered as additional security to the 
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ISSUING LICENSES. 


government. The claim is to consist of half a mile, 
and, in the course of the vein, with a quarter of a 
mile on each side of the vein reserved for building 
purposes, &c. The right to cut timber and use wa- 
ter on the land is granted. The claim is forfeited 
by neglecting to pay the prescribed royalty ; by not 
employing twenty persons or machinery, calculat- 
ing one horse power to seven men, within six months 
after the application for the claim has been accepted, 
or by ceasing to employ that number subsequently ; 
by the employment of unlicensed persons to work 
alluvial gold on the claim, or violating in any way 
the terms of the bond. The duration of the claims 
is three years. No portion of land previously occu- 
pied and claimed for alluvial gold is open for selec- 
tion for matrix gold while it continues to be worked 
for the former. The royalty for working auriferous 
quartz on private lands is five per cent. Persons 
occupying portions of the gold-field for trading pur- 

poses must pay a license fee of £1 10s. per month. 
At first, there was some difficulty in enforcing the 
license regulation. The miners protested against it 
as exorbitant, held meetings, and strove to form 
combinations which would enable them to make a 
successful resistance to the collection of fees. But 
the government remained firm, promptly punishing 
those who dared to violate the mining laws, and 
eventually triumphed. Some convicts from Van 
Dieman’s Land were the ringleaders in the disturb- 
ances. There is now a sufficient force of either 
soldiers or police at the diggings to support the 
27* 


$ commissioners in the issue of licenses and the en- 
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forcement of the laws. 

John Richard Hardy, Esq., the first gold commis- 
sioner, displayed much courage, energy, and good- 
sense at the commencement of the digging and 
washing operations. Although without an adequate 
force. to support him, he never hesitated to notice 
and punish all infractions of the mining regulations. 
Dodging the commissioner, by working without 
paying license fees, was attempted on several occa- 
sions; but Mr. Hardy seized the cradles and im- 
prisoned their owners, showing a disposition to do 
his duty under all circumstances, and leave the con- 
sequences to take care of themselves. 

During the disturbance concerning the license fee, 
a deputation of gold-diggers came to Mr. Hardy 
with a petition and some resolutions for the reduc- 
tion of the license fee from thirty shillings a month 
to soven shillings and sixpence. He informed the 
deputation that he should advise the government 
not to lower the license fee, and gave the following 
as his reasons: It was well ascertained that about 
eight hundred persons earned, on an average, £1 per 
diem ; that about six hundred earned from three to 
four or five shillings a day; that about three hun- 
dred earned nothing; that the first-mentioned eight 
hundred were able, industrious, and persevering 
men, working in the numerous favorable locatities 
on the creek; that the second six or seven hunared 
were men who worked sometimes less than a week 
without judgment, and had not the energy, strength, 
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DODGING THE COMMISSIONER. 


and bodily powers to be successful; that the last- 
mentioned three hundred were men who did not 
work at all; but, after looking about for a day or 
two, went off in disgust; consequently, that to the 
eight hundred successful diggers the thirty shillings 
fee was positively nothing, seeing that any man 
could live well on nine shillings a week; that the 
remainder—the partially and totally unsuccessful— 
would be much better employed in their past oceu- 
pations; that the government had to consider the 
general interests of the community, and not those 
of the diggers alone, and that those general interests 
would not be advanced by encouraging all the 
laboring hands of the colony to be employed in gold- 
digging. This display of firmness and good-sense 
had the effect of quieting the malecontents. 

“Tn one instance alone,” says Mr. Hardy, “ was 
there a disposition to disregard my decision in re- 
gard to licenses. A tall, strong man, a butcher at 
Bathurst, who had been in the habit of beginning 
to work wherever he saw promises of lumps of gold, 
trusting to his strength to keep down opposition, 
began to work on another man’s opening. I told 
him to desist; but as soon as [ turned my back he 
began again, saying he would work where he liked 
in spite of any one. I turned back immediately, 
and as I went up to him he dropped his pick, and 
snatched up a spade as if to strike me. I instantly 
collared him, put him in handcuffs, and marched 
him off the ground, declaring my intention of send- 
ing him to Bathurst jail. I sent up to my camp, 
with orders for a policeman to get ready to take 
him in, and continued my walk. On my return in 
about an hour, the man was very penitent, and beg- 
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ged to be let off, which I did. He has been working 
quietly ever since, and the neighborhood has been 
relieved of a very unpleasant man. I have men- 
tioned this to show how easily such a population 


may be managed. 
(To be concluded.) 





STANZAS. 
BY M. D. WILLIAMS. 


Tuere is a glow of purer light 

Than moon-beams in a cloudless night, 
Or brilliant stars that o’er us shine, 
Proclaiming Him, who is Divine: 

It is the light of Friendship’s eye, 
Which speaks the soul’s deep sympathy. 


There is a sound with joy replete, 
Which doth the weary spirit greet, 
More welcome than the voice of Spring, 
Or sweetest tribute she may bring: 

*Tis Friendship’s soft, propitious voice, 
The lonely spirit to rejoice. 


There is a bliss to mortals given, 
Refulgent as the light of heaven, 
Proceeding from the fount of love, 
Within our spirit-home above: 

It is the soul-inspiring bliss 

Which Friendship gives to happiness. 


There is a time when all may feel 

Some shade of sorrow o’er then steal ; 
When hope’s pure light is dimly seen, 
And happiness is but a dream : 

Then Friendship’s voice, like summer dew, 
The drooping spirit will renew. 











A DOLLAR ON 


BY T. 58S. 


“Frirry-rive cents a yard, I believe you said ?” 
The customer was opening her purse. 

Now fifty cents a yard was the price of the goods, 
and so Mr. Levering had informed the lady. She 
misunderstood him, however. 

In the community, Mr. Levering had the reputa- 
tion of being a conscientious, high-minded man. He 
knew that he was thus estimated, and self-compla- 
cently appropriated the good opinion as clearly his 
due. 

It came instantly to the lip of Mr. Levering to 
say, “ Yes, fifty-five.” The love of gain was strong 
in his mind, and ever ready to accede to new plans 
for adding dollar to dollar. But, ere the words were 
uttered, a disturbing perception of something wrong 
restrained him. 

“T wish twenty yards,” said the customer, taking 
it for granted that fifty-five cents was the price of 
the goods. 

Mr. Levering was still silent; though he com- 
menced promptly to measure off the goods. 

“ Not dear at that price,” remarked the lady. 

“T think not,” said the storekeeper. “I bought 
the case of goods from which this piece was taken 
very low.” 

“Twenty yards at fifty-five cents! Just eleven 
dollars.” The customer opened her purse as she thus 
spoke, and counted out the sum in glittering gold 
dollars. “ That is right, I believe,” and she pushed 
the money towards Mr. Levering, who, with a kind 
of automatic movement of his hand, drew forward 
the coin and swept it into his till. 

“Send the bundle to Ne. 300 Argyle Street,” said 
the lady, with a bland smile, as she turned from the 
counter, and the half-bewildered storekeeper. 

“ Stay, madam! there is a slight mistake!” The 
words were in Mr. Levering’s thoughts, and on the 
point of gaining utterance, but he had not the cou- 
rage to speak. He had gained a dollar in the 
transaction beyond his due, and already it was lying 
heavily on his conscience. Willingly would he have 
thrown it off; but, when about to do so, the quick 
suggestion came, that, in acknowledging to the lady 
the fact of her having paid five cents a yard too 
much, he might falter in his explanation, and thus 
betray his attempt to do her a wrong. And so he 
kept silence, and let her depart beyond recall. 

Anything gained at the price of virtuous self- 
respect is acquired at too large a cost. A single 
dollar on the conscience may press so heavily as to 
bear down a man’s spirits, and rob him of all the 
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delights of life. It was so in the present case. 
Vain was it that Mr. Levering sought self-justifica- 
tion. Argue the matter as he would, he found it 
impossible to escape the smarting conviction that he 
had unjustly exacted a dollar from one of his cus- 
tomers. Many times through the day he found him- 
self in a musing, abstracted state, and, on rousing 
himself therefrom, became conscious, in his exter- 
nal thought, that it was the dollar by which he was 
troubled. 

“T’m very foolish,” said he, mentally, as he 
walked homeward, after closing his store for the 
evening. “Very foolish to worry myself about a 
trifle like this. 
fifty-five, and she is quite as well contented with her 
bargain as if she had paid only fifty.” 

But it would not do. The dollar was on his con- 
science, and he sought in vain to remove it by efforts 
of this kind. 

Mr. Levering had a wife and three pleasant chil- 
dren. When 
the business of the day was over, he usually returned 
to his own fireside with buoyant feeling. It was not 
so on this occasion. There was a pressure on his 
bosom—a sense of discomfort—a want of self-satis- 
faction. The kiss of his wife, and the clinging arms 
of his children, as they were twined around his neck, 
did not bring the old delight. ! 

“ What is the matter with you this evening, dear? 
Are you not well?” inquired Mrs. Levering, break- 
ing in upon the thoughtful mood of her husband, as 
he sat in unwonted silence. 

“T’m perfectly well,” he replied, rousing himself, 
and forcing a smile. 

“You look sober.” 

“Dol?” Another forced smile. 

“Something troubles you, I’m afraid.” 

“QO no; it’s all in your imagination.” 


The goods were cheap enough at 


They were the sunlight of his home. 


“Are you sick, papa?” now asks a bright little 
fellow, clambering upon his knee. 

“ Why no, love, I’m not sick. Why do you think 
so?” 

“ Because you don’t play horses with me.” 

“Oh dear! Is that the ground of your suspi- 
cion ?” replied the father, laughing. “Come! we ’ll 
soon scatter them to the winds.” 

And Mr. Levering commenced a game of romps 
with the children. But he tired long before they 


grew weary, nor did he, frowh the beginning, enter 
into this sport with his usual zest. 
“Does your head ache, pa?” inquired the child 
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who had previously suggested sickness, as he saw 
his father leave the floor, and seat himself, with 
some gravity of manner, on a chair. 

“Not this evening, dear,” answered Mr. Lever- 
ing. 

“Why don’t you play longer, then ?” 

“Oh pa!” exclaimed another child, speaking from 
a sudden thought, “ you don’t know what a time 
we had at school to-day.” 

“Ah! what was the cause?” 

“Oh! you'll hardly believe it. But Eddy Jones 
stole a dollar from Maggy Enfield!” 

“Stole a dollar!” ejaculated Mr. Levering. His 
voice was husky, and he felt a cold thrill passing 
along every nerve. 

“Yes, pa! he stole a dollar! Oh, wasn’t it dread- 
ful ?” 

“Perhaps he was wrongly accused,” suggested 
Mrs. Levering. 

“Emma Wilson saw him do it, and they found 
the dollar in his pocket. Oh! he looked so pale, 
and it made me almost sick to hear him ery as if his 
heart would break.” 

“ What did they do with him ?” asked Mrs. Lever- 
ing. 

“They sent for his mother, and she took him 
home. Wasn’t it dreadful ?” 

“Tt must have been dreadful for his poor mother,” 
Mr. Levering ventured to remark. 

“ But more dreadful for him,” said Mrs. Levering. 
“Will he ever forget his crime and disgrace? Wili 
the pressure of that dollar on his conscience ever be 
removed? He may never do so wicked an act 
again; but the memory of this wrong deed cannot 
be wholly effaced from his mind.” 

How rebukingly fell all these words on the ears 
of Mr. Levering! Ah! what would he not then 
have given to have the weight of that dollar re- 
moved? Its pressure was so great as almost to 
suffocate him. It was all in vain that he tried to be 
cheerful, or to take an interest in what was passing 
immediately around him. The innocent prattle of 
his children had lost its wonted charm, and there 
seemed an accusing expression in the eye of his 
wife, as, in the concern his changed aspect had 
occasioned, she looked soberly upon him. Unable 
to bear all this, Mr. Levering went out, something 
unusual for him, and walked the streets for an hour. 
On his return, the children were in bed, and he had 
regained sufficient self-control to meet his wife with 
a less disturbed appearance. 

On the next morning, Mr. Levering felt something 
better. Sleep had left his mind more tranquil. 
Still there was a pressure on his feelings, which 
thought could trave to that unlucky dollar. About 
an hour after going to his store, Mr. Levering saw 
his customer of the day previous enter, and move 
along towards the plate where he stood behind his 
counter. His heart gave a sudden bound, and the 
eolor rose to his face. An accusing conscience was 
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quick to conclude as to the object of her visit. But 
he soon saw that no suspicion of wrong dealing was 
in the lady’s mind. With a pleasant half recogni- 
tion, she asked to look at certain articles, from which 
she made purchases, and in paying for them, placed 
a ten dollar bill in the hand of the storekeeper. 

“That weight shall be off my conscience,” said 
Mr. Levering to himself, as he began counting out 
the change due his customer; and, purposely, he 
gave her one dollar more than was justly hers in 
that transaction, The lady glanced her eyes over 
the money, and seemed slightly bewildered. Then, 
much to the storekeeper’s relief, opened her purse 
and dropped it therein. 

“ All right again !” was the mental ejaculation of 
Mr. Levering, as he saw the purse disappear in the 
lady’s pocket, while his breast expanded with a sense 
of relief. 

The customer turned from the counter, and had 
nearly gained the door, when she paused, drew out 
her purse, and emptying the contents of one end into 
her hand, carefully noted the amount, Then walk- 
ing back, she said, with a thoughtful air— 

“T think you’ve made a mistake in the change, 
Mr. Levering.” 

“TI presume not, ma’am. I gave you four and 
thirty-five,” was the quick reply. ; 

“Four, thirty-five,” said the lady, musingly. 
“Yes, here is just four, thirty-five.” 

“That ’s right; yes, that’s right,” Mr. Levering 
spoke, somewhat nervously. 

“The article came to six dollars and sixty-five 
cents, I believe ?” 

“Yes, yes; that was it 

“Then three dollars and thirty-five cents will be 
my right change,” said the lady, placing a small 
gold coin on the counter. “You gave me too much.” 

The customer turned away and retired from the 
store, leaving that doilar still on the conscience of 
Mr. Levering. 

“T’ll throw it into the street,” said he to himself, 
impatiently. “Or give it to the first beggar that 
comes along.” 

But conscience whispered that the dollar wasn’t 
his, either to give away or to throw away. Such 
prodigality, or impulsive benevolence, would be at 
the expense of another and this could not mend the 
matter. 

“ This is all squeamishness,” said Mr. Levering, 
trying to argue against his convictions. But it was 
of no avail. His convictions remained as clear and 
rebuking as ever. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and Mr. Levering 
went to church, as usual, with his family. Scarcely 
had he taken a seat in his pew, when, on raising 
his eyes, they rested on the countenance of the lady 
from whom he had abstracted the dollar. How 
quickly his cheek flushed! How troubled became, 
instantly, the beatings of his heart!) Unhappy Mr. 
Levering! He could not make the usual responses, 
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THE WEDDING-RING. 

















that day, in the services; and when the congregation 
joined in the swelling hymn of praise, his voice was 
heard not in the general thanksgiving. Scarcely a 
word of the eloquent sermon reached his ears, ex- 
eept something about “dishonest dealing ;” he was 
too deeply engaged in discussing the question, 
whether or no he should get rid of the troublesome 
doliar by dropping it into the contribution box, at 
the close of the morning service, to listen to the 
words of the preacher. This question was not set- 
tled when the box came round, but, as a kind of 
desperate alternative, he cast the money into the 
treasury. 

For a short time, Mr. Levering felt considerable 
relief of mind. But this disposition of the money 
proved only a temporary palliative. There was 
still a pressure on his feelings; still a weight on his 
conscience that gradually became heavier. Poor 
man! What was he to do? How was he to get 
this dollar removed from his conscience? He could 
not send it back to the lady and tell her the whole 
truth. Such an exposure of himself would not only 
be humiliating, but hurtful to his character. It 
would be seeking to do right, in the infliction’ of a 
wrong to himself. 

At last, Mr. Levering, who had ascertained the 
lady’s name and residence, inclosed her a dollar, 
anonymously, stating that it was her due; that the 
writer had obtained it from her, unjustly, in a 
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transaction which he did not care to name, and could 
not rest until he had made restitution. 

Ah! the humiliation of spirit suffered by Mr. 
Levering in thus seeking to get ease for his con- 


science! It was one of his bitterest life experiences. 


The longer the dollar remained in his possession, the 
heavier became its pressure, until he could endure 
it no longer. He felt not only disgraced in his own 
eyes, but humbled in the presence of his wife and 
children. Not for worlds would he have suffered 
them to look into his heart. 

If a simple act of restitution could have covered 
all the past, happy would it have been for Mr. 
Levering. But this was not possible. The deed 
was entered in the book of his life, and nothing 
could efface the record. Though obscured by the 
accumulating dust of time, now and then a hand 
sweeps unexpectedly over the page, and the writing 
is revealed. Though that dollar has been removed 
from his conscience, and he is now guiltless of 
wrong, yet there are times when the old pressure 
is felt with painful distinctness. 
take 
warning by Mr. Levering, and beware how, in a 


Earnest seeker after this world’s goods, 
moment of weak yielding, you get a dollar on your 
It will 
give you pain and trouble, or callous the spot where 
it rests. And the latter of these evils is that which ig 
most to be deplored. 


conscience. One of two evils must follow. 
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“Emblem of happiness, not bought, nor sold, 
Accept this modest ring of virgin gold. 
Love, in the small but perfect circle trace, 
And duty, in its soft, though strict embrace. 
Plain, precious, pure. as best becomes the wife, 
Yet firm to bear the frequent rubs of life.” 


Awone the numerous tokens of regard which lovers 
have presented to their mistresses in all ages, the 
ring bears a conspicuous part. As a symbol of au- 
thority, it is also one of great antiquity, and, in 
conformity to ancient usages frequently recorded in 
the Bible, the Christian Church subsequently adopted 
the ceremony of the ring in marriage, as a symbol 
of that government and authority which the husband 
gave the wife over his household, and over the 
“worldly goods” with which he endowed her. The 
meaning of the words “ with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,” is one now little understood; a fact 
which may be accounted for by the alteration which 
has taken place in our laws and customs. 

In former times, the widow’s right to dower was 
not well ascertained by the common law. The ru- 


bric of Edward VI. is somewhat fuller in this part 
than the present one: “The man shall give unto 
the woman a ring, and other tokens of spousage, 
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ING-RING. 


as gold or silver, laying the same on the book; and 
the man, taught by the priest, shall say: ‘ With this 
ring I thee wed, this gold and silver I thee give, 
with all my worldly goods I thee endow.’” So that 
it would seem that the ring was originally only a 
token of spousage, which was publicly given to the 
wife, in order that the persons present might be the 
better able to attest the fact of the marriage, or the 
nature of the endowment; thus, when a feoffment 
was made of freehold lands, or a grant of copyhold 
lands, a stick, a turf, or some other symbol was de- 
livered openly to the grantee, and the ring, with 
the staff, were the very tokens by the delivery of 
which a new bishop used to be invested with the 
temporalities of his see. The delivery of the ring, 
in matrimony, was probably instituted for similar 
In the course of time, however, it opened 
the door for superstitious usages, and the Roman 


reasons. 


ritual adopted a benediction, which was to be pro- 
nounced over it. In consequence of this, we find 
that in the early ages of the Reformation, it became 
an object of hatred with the Puritanie sects, like 
the surplice, and some other forms and ceremonies 
which the Protestant established church retained 
after the overthrow of Catholicism. 
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According to Swinburne, the wedding-ring was 
formerly made of iron, and adorned with an ada- 
mant; the metal, hard and durable, signifying the 
durance and perpetuity of the contract. “ How- 


beit,” he says, “it skilleth not at this day what 5 


metal the ring be of; the form of it being round and 
without end, doth import that their love should 
circulate, and flow continually.” There seems, 
therefore, no objection to making use of the ring of 
the key belonging to the church door, as a substitute 
for the ring which the hapless bridegroom may have 
either lost or mislaid, at this, one of the most im- 
portant epochs of his life; but it may be as well to 
remark, should any of our readers ever find them- 
selves in this extremely embarrassing predicament, 
that the place of the orthodox hoop of gold may, 
with all due etiquette, be supplied by the wedding- 
ring belonging to the mother of the bride. Always 
supposing that the matron may be willing to draw 
it from her finger ; for many married women are so 
rigid, not to say superstitious in their notions, that 
they extend the expression of “till death us do 
part,” even to this golden circlet, the token and 
pledge of matrimony, and pertinaciously decline tak- 
ing it from the hallowed finger on which it was first 
placed. In country churches we havé known a straw 
twisted into a circle, to supply the bewildered bride- 
groom with aid in this perplexing dilemma. 

Various were the devices and forms of the wed- 
ding-ring before it subsided into its present unpre- 
tending one; but, however costly in execution and 
material, as taste or wealth might dictate, it was 
not in former days invested with the interest it now 
carries home to the heart—when we know that, 
whatever the rank or fortune, the same modest 
round of gold encircles the finger of every wife. 
We may further remark that, at the period when it 
was placed upon the finger of Queen Victoria, she 
carefully and judiciously emphasized the words 
“honor and obey ;” intentionally manifesting that, 
though a queen in station, yet, in her wedded and 
private life, she was ready to acknowledge that 
“the man’s authority is love, and the woman’s love 
is obedience.” 

As an instance of the forms and devices of the 
wedding-ring to which we have above alluded, we 
mayifention the wedding-ring of Martin Luther, 
an interesting relic, which, according to the testi- 
mony of a correspondent of the “ London Times,” has 
lately been offered by an aged German for sale in 
a jeweller’s shop in this country. The correspond- 
ent says the ring is by no means massive, but, on 
the contrary, slight, and elegant in form. Previous 
to its being shaped to the finger, the plate was 
chased into a figure of the Crucifixion, most deli- 
vately aud beautifully wrought, so that the cross 
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and the paraphernalia appertaining are distinctly 
visible. On the centre of the body of the Saviour is 
inserted a ruby. The inside of the ring bears the 
following inscription in German text: “ Martin 
Luther, Catharine de Bore, Jan. 1525.” Inscrip- 
tions called “ posies” were frequently placed on the 
wedding-ring; and some of these, beautiful from 
their quaint, truthful simplicity, are, we doubt not, 
in the remembrance of many of our fair readers. 

It is singular that in none of the ancient church 
missals is it directed on which hand to place the bond 
of union; in some of them the ring is to be placed 
first on the thumb, afterwards on the second, then 
on the third, and lastly on the fourth finger, where 
it is to remain ; but whether the right or left hand 
is not specified. The wedding-finger was supposed 
to be honored with the office, from a fancied nerve 
that ran from this finger to the heart; but, in truth, 
it was chosen from the fact that the left hand is 
more convenient for such ornaments than the right, 
as itis less used, and, consequently, the ring was 
less liable to injury. The finger, too, has a quality 
peculiar to itself; it cannot be extended but in com- 
pany with one of ita sister fingers, whereas the rest 
may be singly stretched to their full length and 
straightness. From this circumstance, and the tes- 
timony of modern anatomists, we are rather inclined 
to believe that the continuance of the custom arose 
from the above reason. 

The Gimmal ring is a “tool of matrimony,” for 
which we are indebted to the ingenious and ele- 
gant fancies of the French, and, in form, we regret 
to know, it is no longer in such favor as in days of 
old. This “sponsalium annulus,” or ring of affi- 
ance, was formed of double hoops, composed, one of 
silver, the other of gold—a distinction evidently 
meant to characterize the bridegroom and bride. 
The lover, putting his finger through one of the 
loops, his mistress through the other, were thus 
symbolically yoked together. The rings were then 
clasped into one by two small hands, closing over a 
heart. On each was engraven the names of the 
parties, and the whole device was intended to pre- 
sent a triple emblem of love, fidelity, and union. 
One of these curious rings was exhibited to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries some years since. It was evi- 
dently of French workmanship, of the date of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and upon the flat side of the hoops 
was engraven the motto, “Usé de Vertu.” 

Sometimes three rings were thus inclosed in one. 
Herrick, in his “ Hesperides,” has the following 
verses :— 

“Thou sent’st to me a true love-knot, but I 
Returned a ring of jinmals, to imply 
Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tie.” 
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GOLDEN RULE. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“ Bringer, hand me my handkerchief.” 

“ Yes, ma’am; the one with the lace border ?” 

“ That ’s all, Bridget ; you needn’t wait.” 

So Bridget obeyed this order, too, going down the 
three pairs of stairs to the basement kitchen, and 
back to her task of polishing the silver. 

“Oh dear, how forgetful lam! giving myself the 
trouble of ringing twice. I think bell pulls, if they 
are old-fashioned, are a great deal more convenient 
than knobs, Cousin Augusta.” 

The good-natured face looked in at the bedroom 
door again, flushed with hurrying up the stairs the 
fifth time within an hour. 

“Oh, Bridget, my work-box; it ’s in the end- 
room on the sofa. Can’t you find it? Well, look 
in Cousin Augusta’s room ; I had it there yesterday 
morning.” 

There are two long halls and a flight of stairs 
between the rooms; but Bridget, a young Irish girl, 
with a slender figure, showing rapid growth, and 
not much strength to sustain it, hurries away, for it 
is high time the dining-room was in order. The 
mantle clock warns her the luncheon-table must be 
ready in three-quarters of an hour. 

“How long Bridget is! I must have left the 
work-box there, in plain sight; but the Irish are so 
stupid !” exclaimed the young lady, with increasing 
impatience. 

“TI do not remember seeing it this morning,” Mrs. 
West said, quietly. 

“ Bridget !” 

“Yes, ma’am; I’m looking, but I don’t find it.” 

“Stupid creature! It’s almost one, I declare. 
I sha’n’t have ten minutes to sew; but the box 
might as well be found. Bridget!” And a stamp 
of the slippered foot emphasized the last call over 
the banisters. 

“Tt isn’t there, ma’am,” said the girl, appearing 
from below; “I’ve looked everywhere.” 

She could not help thinking Miss Danforth un- 
reasonable; and there was the silver lying on the 
kitchen-table, and the marketman, and grocery boy, 
and dustman, coming and going perhaps. But to 
have vented her impatience and uneasiness, as Miss 
Danforth did, by even an altered tone of voice, would 
have been considered as impertinence, and perhaps 
led to dismissal. Yet Irish waiter girls are only hu- 
man, and have not high breeding to help them con- 

trol their tempers. 

“T declare, Bridget, you don’t earn your salt! 
Look in the blue chamber somewhere, can’t you? 
Don’t answer me back again ; no impertinence, Miss. 
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What if you have looked? 
ing till you find it.” 


Look again ; keep look- 


No wonder Bridget mutters a threat of giving 
warning, as the clock strikes the half hour. 

“Tsn’t that it on the dressing-table, Bridget ?” 
suggested Mrs. West, looking searchingly around 
the room herself. 

“Thank you, ma’am; it is, indade.” And a 
grateful expression came into her large gray eyes. 
** Miss ’Ginia towld me the end-room.” 

“Never mind what I told you. ’Twas your place 
to hunt for it until it was found somewhere. And 
don’t let me hear any more of your impertinence 
when I tell you to do anything.” 

The scowl came back to the girl’s face as she hur- 
ried away to her work again. 

“ Bridget !”—Miss Danforth’s head was over the 
banisters now, the call arresting the girl in the 
lower hall—* get Mrs. West’s lunch as soon as pos- 
I haven't more than 
time to dress before Miss Powell comes,” she said, 
“You 
I’ve been so 


sible, and bring mine up here. 


looking back, apologetically, to her cousin. 
won’t mind lunching alone, will you? 
hurried all the morning. 
thing back.” 

“TI? Oh, not in the least. 
Virginia, if you had not almost as much time to go 


Callers seem to put every- 
I was only thinking, 


down for your lunch as Bridget has to bring it to 
you.” 

“ Her time 's no consequence,” returned the young 
lady, carelessly. “ Did you see how impertinent 
the creature was? Servants all are nowadays.” 

Mrs. West said no more in the defence. While the 
toilet proceeded, the luncheon was dispatched, and 
then came a message from Miss Powell, instead of 
herself and carriage, saying she would not be able 
Miss Vir- 
ginia was highly indignant, and vented her annoy- 
ance in no measured terms. 


to keep her engagement before Friday. 


“Tf there was anything she did hate, it waspeo- 
ple who did not keep their engagements! Why 
couldn’t Caroline Powell have discovered she should 
not get away, and sent word in time to save her the 
trouble of dressing, and waiting half an hour? 
Some people did not seem to have the least con- 
sideration! And what on earth was she to do with 
herself, in full dress the whole afternoon? The sun 
was too hot to walk ; there were three hours to din- 
ner-time ; she couldn’t take a nap, and have the 
trouble of dressing her hair over twice !” 

Mrs. West, as before, considered silence tho 


She read away very quietly un- 


wisest opposition. 
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til her young hostess had laid aside her flounced 
silk and rich laces, and settled into something like 
composure, with the work-box and a strip of cam- 
brie she was elaborating into a heavy insertion of 
broderie Anglaise. Her own sewing—a set of 
handkerchiefs for her husband—was then resumed, 
and the two ladies chatted on indifferent topics very 
amiably, until Miss Virginia came round to the 
favorite subject with New York housekeepers—bad 
servants, 

“Tf I had only known what I was undertaking 
when I persuaded papa to go to housekeeping, I 
would have boarded to the end of time. New York 
servants are the laziest, stupidest, most impertinent 
set you can imagine. You Philadelphians have no 
idea of it. I envied you, I declare; I told papa 
when I came home that everything in your house 
went on like clockwork. You had a specimen this 
morning of my troubles.” 

“T don’t see why your servants should be any 
worse than ours; they are of the same country, and 
have the same amount of education generally.” 

“Why, you keep your servants so long, they get 
into your way of doing things. Here I’ve changed 
our cook three times in five months, and Bridget ’s 
the second waiter girl since the first of May. Ma- 
ria broke everything, and the more I scolded the 
more careless she was. I did not know then that it 
was customary to stop all breakages out of their 
wages; and when Mrs. Hamilton told me so, I 
found it could not, be done without the agreement 
was made when the girl was hired. girl before 
Maria was only nice about herself. She had superb 
hair, and it was always dressed as much as mine is 
She copied me in every- 
I admire the 


for an evening party. 
thing, and I could not stand that. 
English fashion of servants wearing calico dresses 
and caps; don’t you ?” 

“ My servants generally do dress plainly. No, I 
ean’t say I do like caps on young girls; so that 
their dress is suitable to their work, I don’t know 
that we have any right to interfere with it.” 

« en Marianne should undertake to copy 
you ?” 

“T dare say sho does in some measure; I have 
never noticed particularly. All of us naturally copy 
those we are associated with constantly, if we think 
their taste and judgment superior to ours.” 

“You take things very coolly, Cousin Augusta,” 
Miss Hyde said, pausing to pass her needle through 
an emery cushion, sighing, as she did so, that pecu- 
har sigh that seems to give out the impression of 
much enduring, long-suffering patience under una- 
voidable ills. “I wish I could. There’s Jane; 
just see what sewing she puts into papa’s shirts, and 
it’s as much as [I dare do to tell her of it, she flies 
out so; and the cook, you must have noticed yes- 
terday that there was no bread sauce with the game. 
Papa would just as leave not have it at all as with- 
out. She knows perfectly well. We had her sister 
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last summer, and she was the most wasteful creature 
you ever did see. I never should have known it; 
but Aunt Lane paid me a visit, and undertook to 
set things to rights. She found her lighting her 
fire with butter one morning to save trouble.” 

“ Butter ?” 

“Yes; she rolled up a cone of paper, and filled it 
full of good pastry butter to make the wood kindle 
in # hurry. Oh, that’s fery common, I ’ve heard 
since, with lard. Ann carried things a little far- 
ther than usual. She had very genteel ideas. We 
left her in care of the house when I went to New- 
port, and Mrs. Cushing, who lives opposite, you 
know, said she used the parlors just as if I’d been 
at home, and lighted the gas for hercompany. She 
must have entertained them well, too, for there 
wasn’t a thing in the store-room when we came 
home. But that’s nothing to the trouble Mrs. Cush- 
ing had herself. Why, do you know, her waiter 
man, and cook, and French nurse all gave warning 
in one day! Mademoiselle had her dinner in the 
nursery when this cook came; one of the children 
was sick. So the cook had the head of the second 
table, and refused to give it up. John took Marie’s 
part, and wouldn’t carve unless she sat opposite to 
him. Did you ever hear anything so ridiculous ?” 

“*High life below stairs,’ certainly,” said Mrs. 
West. “Isn’t Mrs. Cushing that very fashionable 
lady who called Thursday, and talked so much 
about Paris bonnets and gaiters? I think she said 
for all her gloves.” 

“Yes % Mrs. Cushing. She does talk a lit- 
tle too much about ‘when I was in Paris.’ Papa 
ridicules her for her foreign airs. Marie was a most 
valuable servant, she got up muslins so beautifully ; 
and that’s a great deal nowadays. She knew Mrs. 
Cushing could not replace her. That ’s another 
thing; if you get a red good servant, they pre- 
sume so.* There’s Bridget, I would not keep her a 
day, she has such a habit of answering back; 
but she’s tidy, and I hate to see a sloven waiting 
at table, and moves lightly and quickly ; two very 
good things in awaiter. The Irish are generally so 
stout and heavy.” 

“Bridget is very delicate-looking. I don’t think 
she can be very strong,” Mrs. West said. “What 
wages do you give her?” 

“ There ’s another thing about her; she asks such 
low wages. Why, Maria had six dollars; but 
Bridget asked only four when she came, and that ’s 
all I’ve given her. I’m afraid every day she ’ll 
ask to have her wages raised. Papa allows six yet, 
and I should have to give it to her. As it is, I can 
afford two pair of gloves a month out of what I 
save.” 

“ How is that?” asked Mrs. West. She could 
not believe her young relative guilty of so small a 
saving. Small to her, but how much to a servant, 
who had nothing but her wages to depend upon ! 

“ Why, papa allows six dollars, in the house al- 
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lowance, for a waiter, and as Bridget only asked 
four” 

“ You make two dollars a month out of Bridget?” 

“Yes,” said the young lady, piercing an eyelet- 
hole with a gold-headed bodkin; and, as she did 
not see Mrs. West’s expression, concluding her 
economy was considered laudable. 

“Ts she Protestant or Catholic?” inquired the 
other, after a moment’s silence. 

“Oh, I fancy her religion doesn’t trouble her 
much any way. They have Sunday afternoon once 
a month; but I fancy there ’s not much cburch- 
going. It’s all the time they have for visiting, you 
know. I was quite astonished at your girls having 
half of every Sunday, and one weekday afternoon 
every month. I did not know it until that day you 
could not go to Germantown, because you were tak- 
ing care of the children to let Marianne go out.” 

* Virginia,” said Mrs. West, “did it ever occur 
to you that your servants have a soul as well as 
yourself ?” 

“Tt’s not my business to look after it, if they 
have.” And the bodkin was again inserted, with a 
half smile at what the embroideress considered a 
clever answer to her questioner. 

“T beg your pardon,” Mrs, West returned, more 
seriously. “It seems to me you have a great deal 
to do in the matter. I thought you were very strict 
about Sunday.” 

“So Iam... I never receive calls or walk, and I 
go to church twice a day.” 

“ What for?” 

“What for? Because it’s right, of course. How 
odd you aré, Augusta !” 

“And you are four—let me see—eight times as 
wicked as Bridget.” 

“ Why, what do you mean, Augusta ?” 

“Tf Bridget only needs one sermon in a month to 
teach her, and you need eight. Do you see?” 

“ But she can’t be spared. Don’t you see how it 
is? The work must be done Sundays as well as 
other days.” 

“So you dress, and go to church, and hear, ‘thou, 
nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant’ must 
work on the seventh day, and consider the whole 
commandment observed because you neither receive 
visits nor walk with your gentlemen friends.” 

Miss Hyde looked up, not knowing whether to 
smile or show her real vexation; but her cousin 
was perfectly serious. 

“Do you never ask the girls if they have been to 
charch ?” 

“T don’t think they ’d stay very long, if they 
were catechized as to how they spent their afternoon 
out. It’s a pity if they can’t see their friends some- 
times.” Miss Hyde, like all only daughters, did 
not know how to be found fault with graciously. 

“T quite agree with you, and that’s the reason I 
give them one afternoon besides, even with a little 
personal inconvenience sometimes ; and I don’t eee 
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why your cook and chambermaid cannot make the 
arrangement to relieve each other just as mine do. 
It would be easier in your family, for you have a 
seamstress,” 

Miss Hyde was too much annoyed at having beon 
snared in her own argument to vouchsafe any an- 
swer. 

“As long as we do not treat our servants as ra- 
tional human beings, we have no right to complain 
if they neglect their duties towards us. How are 
they going to know that ‘ Servants, obey your mas- 
ters, not with eye-service,’ is a command of our 
Master and theirs, if they never have time to listen 
to any instruction ?” 

“Tt’s all eye-service,” Miss Hyde said, shortly. 

“ What else can it be, when you do not take any 
interest in them or their affairs, but to get as much 
done for as little wages as possible ?” 

“ Why, you are always so economical, Augusta; 
I thought you would approve of that, I’m sure.” 

“T’m never economical about paying for work— 
work of any kind, Virginia. Think A ery 
wages they make, at any rate, and so fewof them 
have any homes to go to, in case of sickness or ac- 
cident. There’s another kind of wages they like 
just as well—kind words—when you see they’ve 
tried their best to please you. Kind words and a 
little consideration will get twice as much accom- 
plished. Now, your calling Bridget up stairs seven 
times this morning, when she might have done all 
you wanted in coming twice, for instance.” 

“Why, my dear soul, she’s paid for it; it’s her 
work.” 

“ So it’s her work to sweep and dust the parlors, 
and halls, and the sidewalk ; to clean all that silver; 
to set the table three times a day, and wait on it; to 
answer the door-bell every half hour, and yours—we 
won’t say how often; to be in three places at once ; 
and never to feel fretted, if her work is put back an 
hour by unnecessary demands upon her time. I 
believe one never can understand it unless they have 
tried it themselves.” 

“ You seem to.” And a slightly scornful expres- 
sion passed over the young girl’s face at the lecture 
she was receiving. 

“TI learned by experience.” 

“ But you never were a servant, Cousin Augusta?” 

“ You are mistaken.” Anda half smile came to 
Mrs. West’s face. “I know all Bridget’s troubles 
by most lamentable experience. No, I won’t say 
that either; it was my own choice, and I had excel- 
lent wages in the end.” 

“But how? I don’t understand you.” 

“ Perhaps I will tell you all about it some day. 
In the mean time, here ’s Bridget waiting for orders, 
and master Ally looking after mamma.” 

Mrs. West came to the conclusion that her ven- 
ture in Bridget’s behalf was not all lost, when she 
saw the pains Miss Hyde took to remember all the 
dinner-table instructions at once, and heard her 
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say, in conclusion, “ Never mind going to Miss 
Lee’s after dinner; you look tired, and to-morrow 
will do just as well.” 

The girl looked not less astonished than grateful, 
the weary, listless expression vanished, and Miss 
Hyde did not find occasion for fault during the 
whole meal. It had never occurred to her before 
that servants were to be managed rationally, or that 
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consideration was as much her duty as theirs. Mr. 
Hyde thought she was very absent-minded, and ral- 
lied her about a certain Mr. Abbott when she helped 
him twice to fish; but she was wondering what 
“Cousin Augusta could peneny mean by having 
been a servant with wages.” If our readers share 
in her curiosity, it is possible that ancther month 
may furnish them with Mrs. West’s experience at 
service. 


CHARACTERIS 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Any one who has a taste for the study of natural 
physiognomies should carefully observe the coun- 
tenance of the ox and the cow, should study their 
demeanor and the expression of their eyes. They 
are shapes which bear in an extraordinary manner 
the stamp of respectability ; they neither look joy- 
ful nor yet melancholy ; seldom evil disposed ; never 
vivacious and sportive. They are full of gravity, 
and always scem to be going about their business. 
They are not merely creatures of great economic use, 
but they carry in their whole persons the appear- 
ance of being so—they are the very forms of earthly 
usefulness. 

Did one ever see anything more dignified or more 
official-looking than the whole behavior of the ox, 
his way of carrying his head and looking about 
him? If any one imagines that I intend any jest 
by these words, he is mistaken; neither slur nor 
ridicule is meant to be thrown upon official life, or 
on that which is known in the world as a man’s vo- 
cation. I regard all these with as much respect as 
any one can desire, and although I have an eye for 
natural configuration, yet is no sentiment of ridicule 
connected in my mind with any of these forms. 
On the contrary, I regard the ox and the cow with 
the warmest feelings of esteem. I perceive, however, 
in them a striking and naive picture of the man 
who goes gravely about his own business—of the 
man who submits himself to the requirings of duty 
(without the slightest reference to duty in its higher 
sense)—of the man, who, in the eye of the world, 
appears dignified, regular, steady, formal, and mid- 
dle-aged—that is to say, neither young nor stricken 
in years. 

Look at this ox now, as he stands before thee, 
chewing his cud, and gazing around him in so 
indeseribably thoughtful a manner, but who, if 
thou wilt look more closely into his eyes, is thinking 
about nothing at all! Look at that discreet, excel. 
leut Dutch cow, which, gifted with an inexhaustible 
u‘lder, stands quietly and allows herself to be milked 
whilst she gazes into space with the most sensible 


expression! The milking process is satisfactory to 








her; and she sees the pail borne away with imper- 
turbable gravity, and with that sort of solemnity 
which people assume when they have committed 
some important trust to their own age and to pos. 
terity. 

If the worth of the cow is great on the one hand, 
yet on the other it must be conceded that she pos- 
sesses not a single trait of grace, not a single par- 
ticle of vivacity, and none of that quick agility in 
retreating from an object which indicates an inward 
buoyancy, an elastic temperament such as one re- 
cognizes in the bird or fish. 

The cow and the ox, it is true, are sometimes 
timid; but they make their retreat in the most un- 
handy, clumsy, and awkward way possible. It is 
exactly as ponderosity would go on if it lost the 
restraint of gravitation ; and nothing can be a more 
pitiable sight than when anything loses its equili- 
brium, of which the great matter is for its equilibrium 
to be preserved. Few natural scenes are more 
striking than the one which is of common occur- 
rence, namely, when cows make their retreat from 
a footpath when a traveller comes by. If a cow 
stands upon the high bank and any one approaches, 
she seems taken by surprise, and finds it needful to 
take care of herself, whilst the simple fact of stand- 
ing aside and letting all pass by without notice 
would be impossible to her. To run away right 
forward, as the sheep do, appears also to be quite 
opposed to her dignity, or to her obstinacy of dis- 
position; she must of necessity maintain her post. 
She betakes herself, therefore, very zealously to the 
other bank or to the opposite side of the road, and 
does it in euch a way as to show the most perfect 
absence of pleasure. Though what greater safety 
or advantage she can find on the other bank is not 
easily to be conceived ; but enough, it is done—in 
the first place, because every person, be he who he 
may, who drives along the high road, must be an 
enemy against whom it is necessary to be on her 
guard ; secondly, because, if at the important mo- 
ment she happens to be on the right band, she must, 
let it cost what it may, go over to the left, and vice 
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versed ; and thirdly, because it is precisely this very 
getting out of the way which puts her in the only 
danger which can arise from this encounter, and 
not unfrequently causes her to receive a blow from 
the stranger, which would not have happened had 
she remained where she was. People are in the 
habit of laughing at her stupidity, and calling such 
conduct “ cow-witted.” The ox does not act quite 
80 foolishly, although when he is frightened, which 
does happen at times, he never fails of being mal- 
adroit—excuse the French word, but here it is ap- 
propriate. One may be quite sure that out of all 
the ways of helping himself he will choose, if not 
the worst, at all events the very dirtiest. I have 
lingered oyer these observations because they supply 
traits of nature by which God mysteriously, but yet 
significantly, for those who take a pleasure in study- 
ing them, expresses some of his deepest mysteries. 
One sees hieroglyphically in them the strange po- 
sition in which the outwardly estimabie, demure, 
and regular, find themselves in this world. 

That which has only systematized law for its 
tule of guidance knows how to act as long as it sees 
itself in the system ; but the least grain additional 
in one scale of the balance sinks the other, and 
throws the whole into confusion. That for which 
the outward regulation alone constitutes the whole, 
will conduct itself admirably in all that is included 
within the regulation ; but fearing, from irresistible 
instinct, all progress in the world, they break away 
from this and place themselves precisely in the way 
of mischances which otherwise would not occur, and 
never are more unlucky than in their attempts to 
help themselves. No one so suddenly, so entirely 
loses the faculty of going on in a straight direction 
as he who, having hitherto moved only according 
to line, has all at once been deprived of that line, 
and who belonging, so to speak, ex officio to the 
class which never losing itself, yet comes, by chance, 
to a point where two or three ways meet. 

How unlike this are the rest of the animal race 
which attach themselves to man—horses, dogs, cats, 
and swine! Whatever their merits may be, we 
cannot, however, commend them for any remarkable 
regularity of demeanor. 

Look at the horse. I am not speaking now of 
any individual case in which we may find him, the 
property of a carter, and standing in deep trouble 
and want, as if asleep, but in the common and ge- 
neral sense. Most certainly, a well-trained horse is 
in the highest degree fitted for drawing a carriage 
swiftly; but you can see, by the well-satisfied bend 
of his'‘neck, by the movement of his hind quarters, 
and in particular of his fore feet, that he amuses 
himself with his employment. When he comes to 


a hill up which he has to draw his master, he sets 
about it in good earnest ; and is there not something 
chivalric in his way of doing it? Is it not as if it 
were a point of honor with him to reach the top of 
If he gets a touch of the whip, he does 


the hill ? 
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not receive it as a reminder of neglected duty, but 
is annoyed by it, very probably both from pain and 
shame. He is very fond of being spoken to and 
praised, is proud of any decoration which may be 
placed upon him, makes much of appearances, and, 
as far as in him lies, turns all his business into an 
affair of enjoyment. 

The horse is generally very much attached to 
man. If you place yourself before him, you will 
not perhaps discover so much profound reflection in 
his countenance as a certain tone of refinement and 
good-breeding ; he looks on you with the expression 
of a “bon camarade ;” he turns his beautiful head 
towards you as to an equal, and seems to tell you 
that he has great pleasure in bearing you company 
through life, proyided that you will behave well to 
him. Ife never, like the ox, puts on the appearance 
of a philosopher; but there is in the depth of his 
eye a something which, if it may not be called 
thoughtful, is perhaps beyond even that. He may 
easily be excited to warlike and bold achievements ; 
he increases in energy with the increase of danzer ; 
it does not seem to trouble him that he perils his 
life for something wholly useless. None of his folly, 
however, proceeds from stupidity, but from the de 
sire to get along. Nevertheless, one may observe 
with what nicety, carefulness, and precision, he 
manages his feet so as not, even when he is at full 
speed, willingly to tread upon anything of value, as, 
for instance, a child which may lie in his way. 

The courage of the horse is universally acknow- 
ledged, yet that does not prevent his occasionally 
shying at some objects; and when he is in the field, 
it is no easy matter to capture him so long as you 
do not bribe him with good words or corn. He can 
hear the most insignificant sound, and resembles a 
bird as nearly as a four-footed animal can do so. 

When he starts aside, he does not show a particle 
of cow-wittedness ; he does not become terrified and 
lose all his ideas, as horned cattle do, but merely 
shies from the quickness of his perceptions, and froin 
a desire not to come into close proximity with any- 
thing disagreeable or painful. And when he does 
make a retreat, he does it with propriety and ele- 
gance; one sees at once that he does not do it out 
of conceit, or because it is his peculiar custom. 
The business that he is at the time occupied with is 
all and everything to him; he does not go by any 
one chalked-out course; he is at home on every 
kind of line, the straight or the crooked, it matters 
not; and he brings his own being into accordance 
with whatever leap he may have to take. The 
horse is never awkward or ungainly. Even though 
neglected, ill-ased, and miserable, he yet exhibits to 
thee the figure it may be of a weary, wretched crea- 
ture, and thou mayst observe that he no longer ac- 
knowledges or troubles himself about the blow which 
thou givest him, that he stumbles, that his knees 
are no longer able either to support him or thee, and 
that thou art now making use of his last powers: 
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yet still, if thou for amusement shouldst follow the 
track of the vehicle which he dra-s, and shouldst 
notice his hoof-prints, thou wouldst find them true 
and uniform, and not forming that zigzag which 
marks the track of the advancing ox. 

Now if thou lettest the weary horse rest a mo- 
ment, and goest forward to his bridle, thou wilt not 
perhaps receive from him the old friendly glance of 
good fellowship, but thou wilt see that he still arches 
u proud neck, that his eyes are bloodshet with sorrow 
or anger, and that he lays down his ears threaten- 
ingly. For all this he would be easily reconciled 
with thee, wouldst thou only pat his neck, and give 
him a little corn ora few ground beans. These 
will make him soon forget all thy oppressions, and 
after that go on with thee till he falls down dead, 
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and his last fate is to have his bones picked by the 


birds, 

If thou wilt now consider his peculiarities, thou 
wilt see that, whenever the horse ceases to draw his 
load cheerfully, and to make his business a pleasure, 
he stands angrily in his place, and the whole thing 
isa burden to him. From this it may be inferred 
that he never regards his employment as a calling. 
To consider anything as a calling, it is necessary 
that it neither on the one hand shall be regarded as 
a pleasure or an amusement, nor on the other asa 
burden. The real and truly official way of regard- 
ing it in the world, is as the requirement of duty, in 
which there can be no question about easy or diffi- 
cult, but only about that which must be. That, 
however, is not the way in which the horse looks 
at it. But his mode of looking at the question is 
not so profitless and so absurd as thou mayst per- 
haps suppose; he will often carry thee to the same 
point, and something farther, although disgusted by 
being compelled and driven; but he would have 
done it twofold out of pleasure and love. And even 
thou, my friend, art so strangely constituted, that 
thou enjoyest but in a small degree the advantages 
which the mere performance of duty affords thee. 

What is the fate of thy oxen? Thou dost not 
consider them worthy of love ; and the end of them 
is to be eaten. But if thou dost not treat the quick, 
the chivalric, much better still, thou very seldom 
eanst refuse thy highest regard for services which 
are rendered to thee by a free, unsubjected creature. 
Unquestionably, thou art very glad to have the 
obedience of those on whom thou canst confidently 
rely; but what dost thou do? Thou givest to 
the ox none of thy enjoyment. To the cheerful- 
hearted, on the contrary, to him whom thou canst 
not convince that he should look upon thy work as 
his business, dost thou pat upon the loins, dost thou 
stroke upon the neck ; he is regarded by thee as in 
some respect worthy of thy esteem, and thou art 
unwilling that he should be frightened. In Europe, 
at all events, the horse is at present but seldom 
eaten. let us, however, leave this subject. 

The dog—for we are now come to him—is neither 
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ox nor horse. He certainly does not perform his 
business as a work, nor yet in a state of mind which 
alternates between pleasure and auger; because, 
properly speaking, he does not do anything. He 
loves to go in thy company; he is inexhaustible in 
his ability for making a thousand evolutions around 
thee, instead of going on in the straight line; and in 
so doing he possesses the secret of being able to do 
all this without striking against anything, and not- 
withstanding all his circuiting and all his wheeling 
about, yet is he most steadfastly faithful to thee. 
He does not move with the delight of the horse, 
nor yet with his independence ; at the same time, he 
never resembles the ox. He accompanies thee to 
the chase for his own particular pleasure, and for 
the sake of any adventure he may have in the wood. 
He follows the sport much more from his own love 
of the thing than thou hast any idea of. He snaps 
the birds and bites the hares himself whenever he 
fancies himself safe from thy observation; on the 
contrary, it is for thy sake that he barks at the 
stranger. For, excepting in the case of some par- 
ticular individual, against whom he has conceived 
an antipathy (for the most part founded on the evil 
disposition of that individual), he is the friend of 
all mankind; and that he, for his own part, has not 
anything against the stranger at whom he barks, 
is proved by the fact that if he becomes by any 
chance the dog of that stranger, he will bark with 
equally good-will at thee, in case thou goest to his 
new home. 

Barking is most certainly the business of the dog, 
and he is sometimes more obstinate about it than 
there is any reason for; but it is seldom meant as 
gravely as it appears, and it very often ends quite 
as abruptly, and as much without cause, as it begins. 
The bark of a dog has not in its sound anything so 
inspiriting as the neighing of a horse, for instance, 
when heard from a distance in the open air; neither 
can it be compared with the bellowing of kine. 
There is something, however, very agreeable in the 
varied lowing of cattle when heard in the distant 
country, and when answered and repeated by a large 
herd, especially towards evening and amid echoes. 
On the other hand, nothing is more unpleasant than 
to hear all at once, and just beside one, the bellow- 
ing of an ox, who thus in the most authoritative 
manner announces himself, as if nobody else had 
any right to utter a syllable in his presence. The 
voices of oxen and cows are endurable, nevertheless ; 
yet they have continually a propensity to rise into 
falsetto, on which occasion they bear a considerable 
resemblance to that of swine. And this brings me 
in regular order to pigs. 

On this subject much might be said. Swine are 
ill-tempered and leech-toothed, and the most pig- 
like of all our domestic animals. Spite of all this, 
the pig is very good in his way; by which I mean, 
that though his circumstances may not appear ex- 
cellent to others, yet that he flourishes under them. 
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Ife does not desire nor yet enjoy the society of man, 
as the dog does. He likes going about by himself, 
grunting in an under-tone, which he prefers to 
raising his voice to its highest pitch. The pig’s 
mode of life and whole configuration show us the 
lower state of earthly existence, that which enjoys 
itself alone, having a distaste for human society, 
and with a decided love of impurity; whilst the dog, 
on the contrary, may be considered as typifying a 
higher and purer condition, that which finds its 
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pleasure in intercourse with man, in cleanliness and 
cheerfulness. 

In the ox we see the personification of worldly 
usefulness combined with formality ; thatis to say, 
when the creature acts on his own account. The 
horse is the image of that higher and nobler delight 
which is experienced in the rendering of benefits 
and in the performance of duty, not for the sake of 
reward, but as an agreeable appendage to the plea- 
sures of life. 
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Systematic or methodical planting in shrubberies 
eonsists, as in flower-planting, in adopting the Lin- 
neean or natural arrangement as a foundation, and 
combining at the same time a due attention to gra- 
dation of heights. This mode, executed on a grand 
scale, would unquestionably be the most interesting 
of all, even to general observers; but on a small 
scale it could not be so universally pleasing as the 
mingled manner, or the mode by select grouping. 
The uninstructed mind might be surprised and 
puzzled by such an assemblage; but not perceiving 
the relations which constitute its excellence, they 
would be less pleased than by a profusion of ordinary 
beauties—by a great show of gay flowers and foliage. 
Dr. Darwin is said to have blended picturesque 
beauty with scientific arrangement in a dingle at 
Litchfield, where he dispesed of a large collection 
of trees and plants in the Linnwan manner. The 
same end may be attained on any description of 
surface, and with any form of ground plan, provided 





the groups containing trees in such a way as to 
preserve a sufficient degree of woodiness throughout, 
both for shelter, shade, and picturesque effect. In 
this way we have arranged a spot of little more 
than an acre and a half, so as, to ordinary observers, 
to be nothing more than a house surrounded by 
pleasure-ground; but to the botanist and painter, 
to be a scientific and picturesque scene. This spot 
combines a villa and offices a, a kitchen garden 3, 
reserve-garden and melon-ground c, botanic ground 
for herbaceous plants d, rock work e¢, rosarium /, 
aquarium g, American ground 4A, besides a variety 
of other subordinate scenes, a scattered orchard 7, 
and the shruibery &, arranged in irregular, elon- 
gated groups on lawn in the manner mentioned. 
But much the most interesting mode of arrangement 
would be the natural system, by which a small villa 
of two or three acres might be raised, as far as gar- 
dening is concerned, to the ne plus ultra of interest 
and beauty. 


«rf be introduced, and care be taken to elongate ;/ 
QIS* 
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“T DISLIKE @ young woman of spirit,” said the 
bandsome Colonel Marehmont to his young friend, 
Captain Rainsford; “the fair sex ought never to 
have a will of their own, and my wife must be do- 
cile, obedient, loving, and, in short, perfectly under 
command. Believe me, Rainsford, that if men were 
properly careful to establish order and discipline 
before marriage, all would go right afterwards.” 

“TI would sooner trust my happiness with a lady 
of becoming spirit,” replied his friend, “ than with 
ene of those meek creatures who endure affronts 
with the resignation of martyrs before the knot is 
tied, to remember them, perhaps, at some convenient 
opportunity afterwards. What woman ought to 
submit to be ruled, before, at least, her lover has 
acquired the husband’s right to rule her? Surely 
such a one must be weak or designing, or she would 
not yield up her sex’s privilege to be sovereign lady 
for the few brief months of courtship. You will be 
the dupe of some artful woman, my dear friend, if 
you entertain such erroneous notions. I, who love 
an open temper, do not wish my wife to be my slave, 
nor will ever tempt her to deceive me by assuming 
towards her an imperious manner either before or 
after marriage.” 

The Colonel smiled, and looked as single gentle- 
men sometimes do look who have reached the shady 
side of forty, whilst discussing so important a sub- 
ject as matrimony with a young bachelor of twenty- 
five. His countenance expressed, indeed, his con- 
viction that Rainsford would become, sooner or 
later, the subject of any woman desirous of usurp- 
ing improper authority over lordly man. 

Captain Rainsford shook his head, and, putting 
a letter into his friend’s hand, said, “ Marchmont, 
you will by this obtain an introduction to my uncle 
and his family, and perhaps my pretty cousins will 
make you more courteous in your notions respecting 
the softer sex. My aunt, who is an excellent woman 
and a wife of ten thousand, bas a decided will of 
her own, nor do matters go on worse with my uncle 
on that account. She is a great disciplinarian, too, 
in her way, and hospitable and kind in the main; 
you will like her very much.” 

“TI dare say I shall not,” mentally responded the 
Colonel; but as there is no abusing other people’s 
unknown aunts, he kept his opinion to himself, shook 
hands with his friend, and entered his travelling 
carriage. 

Colonel Marchmont, although he had never yet 
wet with the woman who united in herself all those 
perfections he required in his wife, did not, in a fit 
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of despair, renounce the idea of matrimony ; he still 
hoped to discover a lady possessing the qualifications 
he deemed essential to his domestic happiness. 
Reader, it was in the days of good Queen Anne, 
when accomplishments and learning were not so 
generally cultivated as in these refined ones of our 
own. Good sense, clever housewifery, skill in nee- 
dlework, a minuet, and perhaps a tune on the spinet, 
comprised the whole stock of female acquirement. 
We will not draw any invidious comparison between 
the ladies of the old and the new school, believing 
that the useful knowledge of the elder régime har- 
monizes beautifully with the refinements and superior 
accomplishments of the present era. True worth, 
modesty, gcod-humor, and piety, belong exclusively 
to no age; they are jewels often reset, but, like the 
diamond, remain intrinsically the same. The fash- 
ion of this world may indeed pass away, but the 
charities and sweet sensibilities of woman will not 
change ; they will endure to the end. 

Cvlonel Marchmont was a brave man, a handsome 
man, a disinterested man, and, therefore, possessed 
some claims generally deemed irresistible with fe- 
males. He was, moreover, a rich man, and when 
we add that he was scrupulously neat in his person, 
polite in his manners, and a Tory in his politics, it 
seems strange that at five-and-forty he was still a 
bachelor; but the truth was, he took no pains to 
please, and expected ladies to pay him attention 
iustead of paying his to them. This was contrary 
to the etiquette of that day, when ladies were so 
useful at home, that mammas really did not very 
well know how to spare them, and therefore were in 
no haste to get them married. 

A few days after the Colonel’s arrival in the 
county of , to take possession of a fine estate 
left him by a distant relative, he availed himself of 
his friend’s letter of introduction to Mr. Wilmot, 
from whom he received a warm and hospitable wel- 
come. 

The modern drawing-room of our days has, we all 
know, acquired a resemblance in many respects to 
the withdrawing-room of the old school: that into 
which Squire Wilmot introduced his guest in ordex 
to present him to the ladies of the family, rather 
differed in the profusion of family pictures than ia 
any other feature. 

It was a spacious room lighted by six windows, 
and panelled with oak as black as ebony with age. 
Between each compartment, ancient family portraits 
were inserted, exhibiting several generations of Wil 
mots, from the ruff and pointed beard of the Eliza- 
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bethan age, to the lovelocks of the cavalier of the 
first of Charles, down to the worshipful periwig of 
King William the Third. The ladies of the line 
also represented the picturesque costume that marked 
the era of the Stuarts, though some boasted the 
ruff and farthingale of the maiden Queen, which 
certainly was less deforming than the hoop and 
high headdress of the regnant Queens Mary and 
Anne. Something like innovation appeared in the 
picture of Mrs. Wilmot herself, who was repre- 
sented as an Arcadian shepherdess wearing a hoop 
petticoat, and playing on a guitar to a couple of 
sheep, with a favorite lapdog lying at her feet. Op- 
posite to the lady stood Mr. Wilmot in the campaign 
wig, wearing a flap waistcoat, with a gold-laced three- 
cornered hat under his arm, and a gold-headed cane 
in his hand, a sword by his side, and an old English 
mastiff at his feet, which beast was eyeing wolfishly 
the sheep, of which he had been imprudently made 
the guardian by his shepherd master. 

The furniture of the apartment was of some darker 
wood, highly polished, but not mahogany, which 
was then unknown; the chairs were covered with 
cross-stitch, the work of the mistress of the house, 
and matched exactly the carpet, upon whose richly 
fancied patterns three successive Mrs. Wilmots, of 
former days, had labored all their lives, leaving the 
present lady to complete their unfinished task. The 
hearth rug was the fruit of the industry of the 
Misses Wilmot while at school. The subject was a 
eat devouring a bird; but it might pass for anything 
else at the pleasure of the beholder. This was ra- 
ther considered the fault of Clara, who had much 
damaged the face of mistress pussy by frequent un- 
picking so as to destroy the whole feline resemblance. 
The left eye, too, bore the marks of many tears 
shed by the refractory child on the green worsted 
that composed it, dimming its lustre and imparting 
a very malignant askance to the whole visual organ. 
More taste was shown in the handscreens, which were 
exquisitely embroidered by the fair hand of the 
same young lady, and which rivalled the sister art 
of painting in our own days. Two high-backed 
leather chairs, a splendid chimney glass in an ebony 
frame, a round table with as many legs as a spider, 
and some rich China on the lofty mantlepiece, com- 
pleted the apartment. 

These statistics only occupied the attention of 
the colonel a few brief moments, for the charms 
of the lovely young Clara, bending gracefully over 
her embroidery frame, fixed his eyes at once, and, 
though he seareely heard the sound of her voice 
during his first visit, he felt almost disposed to make 
her Mrs. Marehmont at sight. 

Still he was too cautious to rush thus headlong 
into matrimony without studying the character of 
Mr. Wilmot’s pretty niece, and for this purpose 
much opportunity was given him. The young lady 
appeared modest, good-tempered, and submissive, 
a lovely creature to be moulded and governed by 
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him at his pleasure. To secure this fair non-resist- 
ant seemed good generalship, and having first de- 
clared himself in form to her unele, and received 
the most gratifying encouragement to his proposal 
he obtained permission to make his attachment 
known to the young lady herself. 

The young Clara was occupied in the garden 
with her earnations, when Colonel Marchmont, 
without much preamble, told his tale of love, and 
whether surprise, virgin timidity, awe of her lofty 
suitor’s character, or feminine admiration of his 
high military reputation, or that she really was too 
much frightened to say “ No,” cannot now be accu- 
rately determined; but something, if not directly 
affirmative—at least so very like it—escaped from 
the lips of the lady of eighteen, that the Colonel, 
understanding it to be a favorable answer to his 
suit, led Clara into her uncle’s study and claimed 
his blessing. 

Some misgivings crossed the old gentleman’s 
mind as he solemnly laid bis hand on the head of 
his lovely niece. Surely she was too young to be 
a wife; her elder sister would have been a far more 
suitable match for the graver years and temper of 
Colonel Marchmont; but if the dear child really 
liked him, it must be so, he supposed. 

The terms on which the betrothed were, banished 
much of the reserve hitherto maintained between 
them. The characters of each gradually unveiled, 
and the Colonel began to discover that his intended 
was not quite so passive as he had imagined her to 
be. Never, indeed, had man been more mistaken 
in his judgment of a female than he was in the 
character of Clara Wilmot. She had been a petted 
child from her infancy, and, though sweet tempered, 
was as impatient of contradiction as her lover him- 
self. Warm, generous, ardent in her attachments, 
yet easily excited to anger, prone to love and to for- 
give; playful, candid, and affectionate, her faults 
were so blended with her good qualities that it was 
difficult to separate them, lest in pulling up a weed 
you might uproot a flower. In fine, Clara was a 
high-spirited girl, whom a silken cord might lead, 
but whom no ruder chain could bind. The absence 
of a cherished pet whom she loved with all her 
heart had somewhat diminished the natural liveli- 
ness of her temper, nor did she entirely recover her 
sprightliness till its return. Still, on more than one 
occasion, she had conducted herself with less gravity 
than her intended thought becoming in a young 
lady of eighteen. Twice, indeed, she had, while 
dancing a minuet with him, ventured to make a 
mock courtesy, instead of the dignified reverence 
proper to the solemnity, and this, too, in the pre- 
sence of a room full of company. Ashamed of her 
levity, her partner had cried “ Pish !” and taken a 
pinch of snuff to hide his confusion. Nor was this 
all her sum of offences: she had bestowed some 
misdirected industry in stitching his right-hand 
glove together—a piece of feminine revenge ‘vr 
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his reproofs—which disconcerted him more than a 
hostile army could have done. He would not have 
overleoked the affront, but for the laudable employ- 
ment he found her engaged in on his re-entering 
the drawing-room, where the sight of a white satin 
waistcoat, which the fair hand of his mistress was 
embroidering against their marriage, so mollified his 
rage that he only said, “ My love, I wish you would 
be less childish in your behavior, and be as grave as 
when I first became your suitor.” 

Clara blushed deeply, and made no reply; but 
as she did not continue her pranks, and became 
more respectful to her lover, he flattered himself she 
intended to reform her conduct. 

The return of Clara’s exiled pet at midsummer 
again restored her to all her former untameable 
vivacity, and quite destroyed the Colonel’s hopes of 
her reformation. The elder Miss Wilmot brought 
home this object of Clara’s devoted fondness, on 
which she lavished all the love she could spare from 
her affianced spouse. 

The Colonel hated all ladies’ pets, but this dar- 
ling of Clara’s became his absolute aversion. 

And what might this creature be who proved so 
formidable a rival to the gallant soldier? It was 
neither lapdog, monkey, parrot, squirrel, nor kit- 
ten, but a species combining all the fascinating as 
well as troublesome qualities of each separate ge- 
nus. It was as caressing as a lapdog, as michiev- 
ous as a monkey, as frolicsome as a squirrel, as 
playful as a kitten, as full of prate as a parrot, and, 
to crown all, as imperious and positive as the Co- 
lonel himself. Dear reader, thy sagacity has doubt- 
less classed this little animal aright, and discovered 
that this pet of Clara’s was a little boy. 

Little Willie was the orphan child of a deceased 
brother of Clara’s, and the stain on his birth—for 
he was an illegitimate child—only endeared him 
more to his generous young aunt, who lavished upon 
him all the deep tenderness of her warm heart. 
Her indulgence was supposed to be injurious to her 
infant nephew, and her pet had been literally torn 
from her arms and sent to a preparatory school. 
The commencement of the vacation restored him 
to her again, and never did a mother lavish upon 
her first-born more rapturous caresses than the 
doting aunt now bestowed upon the child of her 
adoption. 

Colonel Marchmont did not love littie children, 
nor was little Willie slow in making this discovery, 
which in infants seems almost intuitive, consequently 
he did not like the Colonel. He chose to be jea- 
lous, too, of his little mamma, as he called Clara, 
whose undivided attention he had been accustomed 
to claim ; nor was the lover free from this passion 
whenever he detected the bright blue eyes of his 
mistress following her pet as he leaped from chair 
to chair, or frolicked round the room in quest of 
mischief. Even when happily out of sight, Colonel 
Marchmont did not find his small tormentor out of 
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mind, for headless horses, wagons without wheels, 
and strings tied to the legs of tables, remained si- 
lent memorials of little Willie’s late vicinity. 

The elder Miss Wilmot seemed to share all the 
Colonel’s antipathy to this little nuisance ; this lady, 
who was Clara’s half-sister, was twelve years older 
than his fiancée, and certainly was much handsomer. 
Indeed, upon his first introduction to her, March- 
mont had been astonished at her splendid and ma- 
jestic beauty. She was at least thirty, an age that 
mere prettiness seldom survives, but Miss Wilmot’s 
features were perfect in outline, and her finely 
moulded face boasted all the roundness and sym- 
metry of early youth. The brilliant black eyes, the 
raven tresses, and queenly brow, seemed to claim 
no kindred with the softer graces that adorned her 
sister. There was the pride of intellect in Dorathea, 
as well as the pride of beauty, and the Colonel 
thought both became her well. Still there was an 
air of gloom shadowing the nobly arched brow, and 
a lurking expression of scorn round the small richly 
colored mouth which betrayed that the heart and 
temper were alike defective and uncertain. But it 
was only while these features were in a state of re- 
pose that you could dream of any imperfection, for 
the smile of Dorathea disclosed the finest set of 
teeth in the world; its effect was magical, and cold 
must have been the breast that could be proof 
against its fascination. Miss Wilmot was a highly 
accomplished woman, and moreover, besides all 
these rare charms, possessed ten thousand pounds 
entirely at her own disposal. How had she contrived 
to retain her virgin freedom when half the men, of 
that and the adjacent county had been by turns he: 
suitors ? 

Colonel Marchmont had expressed his unquali- 
fied admiration to his own Clara of her sister’s 
beauty and fine understanding ; nay, more, he had 
hinted his surprise that she was still unmarried, and 
added, “ but it must be her own disinclination to 
that honorable estate ?” 

Clara knew better ; but she was too generous to say 
so. The idea entered her little head that her sister 
would suit the Colonel better than herself. It was 
strange that at that very moment the gentleman 
was thinking the same thing. 

Preparations, nevertheless, were making for their 
marriage, and Clara became thoughtful and silent. 
Her pensiveness was a charm in the eyes of her be- 
trothed; he had hitherto cousidered that she talked 
too much, and had more than once told her so. 
Her present grave deportment looked like attention 
to his wishes. Mr. Wilmot thought otherwise; he 
feared that something was upon her mind, and bade 
the intended bridegroom ask the reason of her un- 
wonted seriousness. 

With something like tenderness, he approached 
his fair fiancée, and after some skilful skirmishing 
hinted “ that he feared she was jealous of her sis- 
ter, for which there really existed no cause, although 
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he certainly had imprudently expressed his desire 
that she should imitate that lady in all things.” 

Clara looked up archly in his eyes, and then lean- 
ing her head on his shoulder, laughed till the bright, 
mirthful tears ran down her face. “I am not jea- 
ious, and I do not mean to imitate Dorathea in any- 
thing,” replied: she, bridling a little, a very little; 
“but, my dear Colonel, your intended wife wishes to 
ask a favor of you, though I think I am too young 
to be married to a man of your great understanding; 
I am, indeed, a fitter companion for little Willie.” 

The Colonel was flattered by her diffidence; in- 
deed, he never felt better satisfied with himself in 
his life, and with a determination to grant her re- 
quest, he pressed her to make it known. 

Clara took courage, and directing his eyes to lit- 
tle Willie, who was playing on the carpet, told him 
“that he was her adopted child and nephew, the 
only son of a dear lost brother, and that she hoped 
he would become a father to him, and would permit 
her to take him to her new home as soon as sho 
became its mistress.” 

The astonishment and indignation of Colonel 
Marchmont deprived him of the power of speech for 
a few moments, which gave the lovely petitioner 
time to call much feminine eloquence to her aid in 
behalf of her nephew. “She loved him so much, 
so very much, and Dorathea disliked him as much 
as she doted on him. If the Colonel did grant this 
one little favor, though she really did not wish to 
leave her uncle, she would be so obedient, so atten- 
tive to his every wish, that, indeed, he would never 
repent his goodness in yielding to her in this in- 
stance.” 

Very sternly and decidedly did the lover refuse 
the petitioner; and very warmly and pettishly did 
the young fiancée continue to enforce it. “She 
could not—she would not give up the point. Part- 
ing from Willie once before had almost broken her 
heart; and would he be so cruel as to wish to tear 
her from her own nephew? She would not sign the 
settlements that evening—no, nor be married at all 
unless her cherished child was to live with her.” 
And she drew herself away from her betrothed, 
upon whose shoulder she had hitherto been leaning, 
and wept passionately. 

The Colonel was annoyed at her tears, because 
he felt his stern temperament softening in spite of 
his firmness of character, and great jealousy of his 
tiny rival in Clara’s affections. He was not aware 
that his mistress really possessed so much influence 
as to make him regret having caused her present 
affliction. The request was certainly unreasonable, 


and too warmly urged, and, perhaps, a more cour- 
teous lover than the stately Marchmont might have 
hesitated before he included Willie in his domestic 
establishment. 

The unconscious object of the lovers’ quarrel had 
veen, at the commencement of the dispute, lying 
apon the carpet picking out the fringes of the hearth 





rug with a large pin, secretly congratulating him- 
self upon the undisturbed tranquillity with which he 
was enjoying this new piece of mischief. The men- 
tion of his own name roused his attention to what 
was going on, and the sight of his young aunt's 
tears made the little creature imagine that some 
injury or wrong was intended her. Springing up 
ina moment with the fierceness of a young lion, 
he assailed the Colonel’s hand with the pin, crying 
out, “You great ugly rude thing, how dare you 
scold my pretty dear little mamma ?” 

Our hero snatched the weapon from ais puny ad- 
versary, and put him away angrily; but Willie 
manfully returned to the charge, and, springing 
upon his knee, struck him as hard a blow upon the 
face as his feeble strength would permit him to give. 
To shake him off and bestow upon the imp the cor- 
rection he thought he deserved, was with the irri- 
tated Colonel the work of a moment, and Willie not 
taking the punishment in good part, set up a noble 
roar that might have been heard for half a mile. 

His cries drew the attention of his aunt, whose 
sweet eyes being hitherto veiled with her bandker- 
chief had prevented her from noticing her pet’s 
delinquency. His castigation, therefore, appeared 
quite unmerited, so, flying to his defence, she gave 
way at once to feelings that, in regard to the child 
of her adoption, were fiercely feminine, by snatching 
Willie from the Colonel with one hand, while she 
inflicted upon him a box on the ear with the other. 

That celebrated blow from the royal hand of 
Queen Elizabeth never excited greater indignation 
in the fiery breast of Essex, than the touch of Clara's 
pretty little hand did in that of her lover. He flew 
into a passion, and looked so likely to return it, that 
his fiancée—the very best thing a young lady 
could do under such trying circumstances—went 
into hysterics, but whether the fit originated from 
excessive excitement or policy, the reader can best 
divine. The Oolonel lowered his uplifted hand, 
rang the bell for her maid, scowled at the sobbing 
Willie, and hastened into the sitting-room to ac- 
quaint her family with the ill-treatment he had 
received from his young mistress. All blamed her, 
but Miss Wilmot was the most severe in her repre- 
hensions. “A young woman of her sister's feeble 
mind certainly ought not to attempt to command a 
man of such fine understanding as Colonel March- 
mont, and before marriage, too.” Mr. Wilmot looked 
displeased, and Mrs. Wilmot, though greatly shocked 
at the violence her young niece had displayed, hinted 
“that Dorathea had said more than was becoming 
on the occasion.” 

The injured party thought otherwise. He even 
pondered upon the possibility of making this angel 
of good sense and beauty a coadjutress in bringing 
the refractory Clara to reason, fur he eould not yet 
resolve upon the harsh measure of parting with one 
he had found so much pleasure in lecturing on every 
occasion. Miss Wilmot did not take the hint he 
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gave; in fact, she considered it her best interest to 
stand neuter. 

Captain Rainsford arrived at this moment, and, 
though astonished beyond measure at the treatment 
his friend had received from Clara, offered to induce 
his cousin to make an apology to the Colonel, and 
give up the point about little Willie, in which he 
thought sho had been imprudently pertinacious. 
He found the pretty little vixen reclining in the 
arms of her waiting-woman, a perfect Niobe, while 
the infant author of the mé/ée was sleeping quietly 
at her feet, as if nothing had happened in which he 
had any concern. 

Ile opened his commission ; but the sight of one 
she loved with the tenderness of a younger sister, 
only increased her distress. She acknowledged, 
indeed, that she had been wrong, and was ashamed 
of herself, but, as for making an apology to her in- 
jured lover, declared that she would die first. She 
then gave way to such a fit of weeping that Captain 

tuineford led her to her apartment, and felt half 
inclined to quarrel with his friend for having caused 
her tears, and exposed her, by his unmanly com- 
plaint, to so much grief and mortification. He be- 
gan to feel a warmer interest in the young fiancée, 
and considering the quarrel as fortunate for Clara 
as himself, resolved to muke no further attempt to 
make it up. No sooner was Clara alone than sho 
double-locked her door, and announced her intention 
of keeping her apartment till Colonel Marchmont 
left the house. 

The Colonel was very much displeased at her 
contumacy, but for some reasons best known to 
himself, did not choose to leave the field without a 
victory. He did not find the fair Dorathea quite so 
insensible to his merits as her sister, and before 
Clara had secluded herself three days, Captain 
Rainsford bad pushed under the door a billet con- 
taining that and also some more private information 
respecting the state of his own affections, the recep- 
tion of which made the recluse unlock her door, 
after having first attired herself in a most becoming 
dress which had been provided against her nuptials. 
In fact, she had only accepted the addresses of her 
mature lover in order to provide little Willie with a 
home in which he could have been safe from the 
persecutions of her sister Dorathea. Her cousin 
Charles was quite willing to take this despised pet, 
and she loved him for his kindness and generosity; 
his suit, therefore, was a prosperous one. In a few 
days the settlements of both the Misses Wilmots 
were ready for signature, and a large family party 
was assembled in the drawing-room to witness them 
according to the fashion of the time now become 
obsolete. The brides elect were still at their toilets, 
an arduous undertaking in the days of Queen Anne, 
when the towering headdress of ribbons, wire, and 
lappets of point lace, required two hours at least to 
arrange into the form only seen now in the portraits 
of the period. 











Colonel Marchmont’s valet was like himself, a 
military man, a sort of factotum who possessed more 
influence over his master than any other person. 
Indeed, Sergeant Harris had been his foster-brother, 
and after having given many proofs of his affection 
to his master, was now paying his addresses to Miss 
Wilmot’s maid, that he might commence Benedict 
on the selfsame day. 

Whether the temper of the fair Dorathea, at all 
times violent, was unable to coniain itself within 
those bounds in which she had lately restrained it, 
or that Mrs. Betty was awkward or provoking, can- 
not now be ascertained; but certain it is that, after 
much vituperation, the lady had beaten and dis- 
charged her maid on this very eventful evening, 
who instantly flew to her military lover, then em- 
ployed in combing his master’s periwig, to whom 
she confided her misusage without a moment’s delay. 
Harris stood aghast at the recital of Mrs. Betty’s 
wrongs, and when summoned to attend his master, 
bluntly told him “that if he married the handsome 
Miss Wilmot, he was a ruined man for life.” 

Colonel Marchmont listened with incredulous 
astonishment till the sight of Mrs. Betty’s torn cap 
and swelled face was brought as an indisputable 
witness to the prowess of the fair virago. 

“What am I to do?” cried he. “ How can I go 
back with honor? and yet to be henpecked by such 
a vixen is a dreadful prospect !” 

“La, your honor,” rejoined the waiting-woman, 
“can’t you pick a quarrel with Miss Dorathea? The 
least thing in the world will put her out. Why she 
has quarrelled with thirty grand gentlemen and two 
real lords, who would have married her if she would 
but have kept in her temper.” 

“She has been as gentle as a lamb,” replied the 
Colonel, “ to me.” 

“That ’s because she does not mean to die an old 
maid after having had so many offers,” provokingly 
remarked the abigail; “ besides, she wanted to take 
you from Miss Clara, who is as sweet a young lady 
as ever breathed.” 

The poor Colonel groaned. “ Harris, what am I 
to do? for if I sign the settlement I must marry the 
lady; she will not quarrel with me, nor can I find 
a pretence for quarrelling with her.” 

“If your honor,” said the maid, “were but to 
throw a dish of coffee over that bran new lilac and 
silver dress in which I have just dressed Miss Wil- 
mot, she can never stand it, particularly if your 
honor seems to do it on purpose. No lady can bear 
that, let alone Miss Dorathea.” 

This malicious advice Colonel Marchmont deter- 
mined to adept. He put a guinea into Mrs. Betty’s 
hand, and then entered the withdrawing-room 
without making any improvement in his toilet. 

Clara Wilmot and Captain Rainsford were con- 
versing a little apart. The pretty boy was on her 
lap, dressed like his aunt, in pink satin. The trio 
looked very happy. Colonel Marchmont sighed 
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and then turned towards his intended, who, splen- 
didly attired, looked the queen of the assembly. 
He paid his compliments to her in so negligent a 
manner that his ill-temper was apparent to the 
whole company. 

Dorathea Wilmot took no notice of his unlover- 
like behavior; she even condescended to address to 
her betrothed some kind and even flattering obser- 
vations from time to time. 

“She is a sensible woman,” thought the moody 
Colonel, “ whatever her faults of temper may be ;” 
and he almost shrank from the unmanly trial to 
which he was about to expose her. It would, in- 
deed, have been wiser if he had given up his inten- 
tion. To have acquainted her with the discovery he 
had made, and the impossibility of his fulfilling his 
engagement, was the only honorable plan left him ; 
but he preferred adopting the mean artifice suggested 
to him by the waiting-maid, and suffered accord- 
ingly. The manner in which he perpetrated this 
outrage was so undisguised that the lady herself 
alone appeared unconscious that it was an inten- 
tional insult. The color, it is true, flushed even her 
snowy bosom and marble brow, and tears came into 
her eyes; but her voice, though tremulous, was 
sweet, as she assured her recreant lover “that she 
was not much hurt, as the thickness of the brocade 
had saved her from injury.” She then gracefully 
courtesied to the company, and retired to change her 
dress. 

“She loves me,” thought the Colonel; “ and what 
is it to me if she be faulty to others, if she be gentle 
and discreet to me? I have been barbarously cruel, 
and she has borne my rudeness nobly as yet; but 
ean she forgive me? will she return and confirm our 
engagement?” During a long hour, in which the 
company became as silent and embarrassed as him- 
self, Colonel Marehmont anxiously awaited the re- 
appearance of his bride elect. At last she came in 
splendidly attired, looking all gentleness and smiles. 
Her lover greeted her with unfeigned rapture. It 
was all calumny, he considered—the invention of 
Mrs. Betty. Dorathea was what she looked—an 
angel of goodness and beauty. He signed the set- 
tlement with great alacrity, and when he appeared 
the following morning to lead her to the altar, Miss 
Wilmot had no reason to complain of his inattention 
to his toilet, or want of tenderness for herself. 

Twelve months having elapsed from that day 
which had made the sisters wives, it is time to see 
how they demeaned themselves under the matri- 
monial yoke. 

Clara and her husband appeared as if some change 
had passed upon them since their union, for he 
looked gay, she sedately happy as with matronly 
grace she sat by his side presiding over the break- 
fast-table. She bore, indeed, little resemblance to 
the giddy, thoughtless girl of former years, and 
Willie seemed as much improved as his young aunt. 
Clara was a mother as well as a wife, and the birth 
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of her child, although it had not changed her love 
for her nephew, had altered its character from blind 
partiality to reasonable affection. 

“This is our wedding-day, my sweet Clara,” re- 
marked Captain Rainsford; “ how swiftly time has 
flown away !” 

“To me it seems an age of happiness,” replied 
the young wife. 

“We have a claim upon the fitch of bacon at 
Dunmow, I find,” rejoined Rainsford, laughing; “ at 
least we can say that we have never repented, 
though it might be too bold for us to say that we 
have never quarrelled.” 

“Have we—I almost forget—however, a very 
little dispute about spoiling Willie is not to be cailed 
a quarrel.” 

“The Lord of the Manor is a cross bachelor of 
sixty years’ standing, and is inexorably severe in the 
perfections required in the matrimonial claimants 
of his flitch,” responded the husband, with a good- 
humored smiie. 

Clara looked up archly in his face, and found her 
hand in his; the mutual pressure told that they 
were dearer to each other than all the world beside. 

A greater contrast to this domestic scene of peace 
and love could not be found in England than that 
presented at the breakfast-table at which the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Marchmont presided, and from which her 
husband had just arisen. 

“You are satisfied, I hope, madam,” said he, 
“ with the arrangements I have made for your com- 
fort.” 

“ Perfectly so, sir; you have been more than just 
—you have been liberal.” 

“It seems, then, that this act of separation is the 
only one in which I have had the good fortune to 
please you.” 

“ You are correct in your observation, sir,” replied 
the lady, coldly. 

“You never loved me, Dorathea, then; no, not 
even when you gave your hand to me this day 
twelvemonth at the altar,” remarked he, with a cer- 
tain tremulousness in his voice which proved that the 
separation gave him some pain. Even in the words 
themselves there was something of reproachful ten- 
derness which only required a conciliatory answer 
to prevent the measure altogether. 

“T certainly was not guilty of such a weakness,” 
replied the lady, scornfully, and her sarcasm ban- 
ished at once his lingering regret. 

“You are candid, at least, Dorathea,” remarked 
her husband, coloring to the very temples witb 
mortification and anger; but, checking the feeling 
that was rising to his lips, he softened his voice, and 
drawing nearer the door, as if willing to secure a 
retreat before opening his mind, he added, “ Mrs. 
Marchmont, I have, in making this deed of separa- 
tion, followed your suggestions in everything. Will 
you, in return, answer me one question faithfully ? 
How did you manage to keep your temper the 
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evening before our ill-starred union? The injury 
to your dress was no accident—you must have per- 
ceived that the insult was premeditated, and intended 
to produce a rupture.” 

“T did, sir, and despised you from the bottom of 
my heart; nor could I have restrained my temper, 
but for the sweet thought of revenge. I retired to 
my chamber boiling with passion, and rang my bell, 
hoping to vent my spleen upon some of the female 
servants, but my summons was unanswered. In 
anger I was about to return and gratify you by 
announcing that our engagement was at an end, 
when I suddenly considered that to do this would 
be to give you an additional triumph. Fearing I 
should die with suppressed passion, I flew upon a 
valuable India chest of drawers, which I gnawed in 
an ecstasy of rage, and, after a few minutes, found 
myself capable of going through my part ia the 
drawing-room ; I dressed myself with care, and you 
have reason to remember my self-command.” 

I have, indeed; but, madam, with your beauty, 
talents, and fortune, what induced you to take a 
man you hated?” 

“You were a good match, and though I despised 
your whole sex, I did not choose to be called an old 
maid after having had balf a county at my feet, nor 
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would I suffer my younger sister to be married 
before me. Moreover, I passionately desired re- 
venge, and you will allow, Colonel Marchmont, that 
I have had it.” 

“You have, madam,” replied the Colonel, as he 
left the room; “and I have learned that unbecoming 
submission before marriage on the part of the lady 
is only a prelude to domestic tyranny after that 
event. A woman who knows what is due to herself 
from a lover will never endure insult or ill-humor, 
unless she has some defects to conceal which she 
fears will break off her union.” With these words, 
the humbled husband entered his travelling-car- 
riage, never to return. His regiment was ordered 
into Flanders a few weeks after his departure from 
home, and he was killed charging gallantly at its 
head, leaving his wife a splendidly dowered, but by 
no means an inconsolable widow. 

In conclusion, dear reader, permit me to assure 
thee that the trial to which the fair Dorathea was 
subjected by her lover is no fiction; I received it 
from an oral tradition preserved in her own family. 

Moreover, I have been assured by the same re- 
spectable authority that the India chest of drawers 
is yet in good preservation all but the corners, which 
still bear the impression of the handsome virago’s 
pearly teeth. 
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“THE WONDERFUL GIFT THAT ALL MAY GIVE.” 


BY MRS. THOMAS P. SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Aw aged couple sat in their poor little hut ; scanty 
was the furniture and poor, but clean and neat. A 
frugal repast was spread, but neither of the two 
seemed inclined to eat; the man spoke of “ rheu- 
matiz,” and the woman grumbled out something 
about “no appetite for the same sort of food all the 
time,” and both seemed to be dissatisfied with their 
lot. “ Aunt Jane,” as she was called in the village, 
got up, and, going to the window, looked over across 
the road, where, through the light windows of Mr. 
Jones's kitchen, might be seen his large family of 
boys and girls seated around the tea-table, laughing 
and talking, and looking quite merry. This did not 
increase her good-nature ; though her husband, no- 
ticing which way her attention was turned, said— 

“ Mr. Jones is a lucky fellow; but then, you see, 
that broken leg of mine made the difference in our 
lot.” 

Despite the broken leg, Aunt Jane was just going 
to say something cross, when she saw Mr. Jones’s 
door open, and Mrs, Jones come out and come right 


over to Aunt Jane’s dvor. Hastening to open it, 


ene welcomed the cheerful, kind woman, and she 
came in and sat down a while with them. Noticing 
the plain repast set out, she said— 

“Well, you have got rayther a poor supper there. 
If I had a known it, I would have brought over a 
few doughnuts in my hand; but they are all eat up 
now.” 

After sitting a while, she went away; not, how- 
ever, without bestowing the “ wonderful gift that ali 
may give.” 

The effect of this gift was immediate, and quite 
apparent in both Aunt Jane and her husband, for 
they both sat down to the little table and appeared 
to have a nice appetite. The old man had forgotten 
his “rheumatiz,” and Aunt Jane said, “ This last 
butter we got is very good, and this tea tastes un- 
common nice.” And they were so animated and 
pleased with each other. The cross, sour looks had 
all vanished; they talked cheerfully and quite fast ; 
and, if you had looked in, you would have said, 
“La, what a funny old couple!” 

Now this change in them, as I said before, was 
caused by the “wonderful gift that all may give.” 
Wouldst thou like to know what this was? It was 
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THE WONDERFUL GIFT 





not money, neither did it cost money. It was better 
even than money. Read on, and thou shalt learn 


what it was. 


CHAPTER II. 


A LITTLE girl sat in an attic; she had evidently 
been crying; but now she sat sulkily looking on 
the floor, and her face showed the working of bad 
passions within. She was tattered and dirty; her 
hair did not look as if it had been combed for a 
week; and, with the dirt and tears mixed, she had 
managed to make her face look like the streets of 
Boston after a thaw in January. She was a little 
servant-girl in a large boarding-house. 

This boarding-house was kept by a woman who 
had kept one all her life, since quite a young wo- 
mgn; and, as she knew very well where grinding 
could be used to best advantage, and be least 
known, she every year took a little girl to “ bring 
up,” as it is called, but really to bring down; for 
there were none that did not descend lower in the 
seale of creation when they entered Mrs. McGuire’s 
cellar-kitechen to do her dirty work. And the poor 
pittance of vietuals and clothes, both neither in 
quality nor quantity sufficient to afford any pleasure, 
left nothing to the poor little orphan to think of 
but work, work, work. 

“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
or girl, was a saying in her case literally true, for 
she was dull and dispirited as she well could be; 
and as she now, aftera scolding from Mrs. McGuire, 
had slunk up to her miserable attic, she looked the 
personification of hopelessness, and one would hard- 
ly have known the dirty-looking, sulky child sitting 
there for the neat little Alice who was, in her mo- 
ther’s lifetime, the delight of every passer-by for 
her beauty and good-humor. 

The bell of one of the rooms now rung, and Alice 
went slowly down to answer it. It was from the 
room of a young lady who had not been long in the 
house, and had a kind heart for the down-trodden, 
as she quickly saw little Alice was by all in the 
house, servants as well as served. So she called 
her in, and asked her some particulars about her 
childhood and her mother’s death, presenting her, 
at the same time, with the “ wonderful gift that all 
may give.” Alice brightened up at this, thanked 
her, and told her all about her poor mother; and 
the lady’s goodness, and her recollection of her mo- 
ther, seemed to bring to Alice’s mind her culpable 
neglect of her looks, and she said, looking down at 
her torn and soiled frock and apron— 

“T never was so dirty and ragged before, Miss ; 


, 


I certainly never was.” 
After some more talk, little Alice was dismissed ; 
and, running up stairs with the “ wonderful gift 
that all may give,” she sat down to think about it 
That she was delighted, everv feature of the little 
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dirty face showed, and looked like an illuminated 
ash-hole. “She said if I was clean she would per- 
haps teach me to write, did she?” And up sprang 
Alice, as elastic as children of eleven always are, if 
not ill treated, and went to the table. Soap and 
towels were not allowed up there; but a little water 
stood in a brown jar. Dipping acorner of her apron 
in it, she washed her face, scrubbing it hard, she 
said, “in place of soap,” then her neck and hands; 
then, with an old bit of a side-comb somebody had 
given her, she laid her hair neatly in place. Just 
then, the young lady’s bell rang again; and, this 
time hopping and skipping down, she went to the 
room with a sweet smile upon her face. 

“There are some needles and thread for you, 
Alice,” said the young lady, “in case you felt as if 
you would like to mend your dress.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Alice; “the very 
things I was wondering where I should get.” 

Up she flew and mended her dress; and at tea- 
time all the boarders remarked how neat Alice 
looked, and Mrs. MeGuire puckered up her mouth 
and said, very triumphantly— 

“ Yes, I scolded Alice for her looks this afternoon, 
and I see she has taken warning; for I told her 
that I should turn her away unless she did.” 

Crestfallen, indeed, would Mrs. McQGuire have 
felt, if she had really known how down-hearted 
Alice was after that scolding, and how determined 
she was to run off and go anywhere; she could not 
be worse off. No, no; it was the “wonderful gift 
that all may give” that did it all; and more, it made 
a neat, hard-working girl of Alice, and probably 
saved her from utter, remediless ruin ; for, had she 
then absconded, what might have been her fate ? 

Young lady, wouldst thou like to know what this 
“wonderful gift is that all may give,” that thou 
mayst go and do likewise? Read on, and thou ’l 
find the secret. 


CHAPTER III. 


A WOODSAWYER rose one cold, dark morning very 
early, and went to Squire Livewell’s to saw a load 
Although usually 


neat and comfortable, yet now his wife was sick at 


of wood, as he had agreed to do. 


home, and had been for some time, and his clothes 
were full of holes, which let in the frosty air this 
cold morning; besides, the times had been rather 
unprofitable to him lately, and a sick wife is a great 
drawback in any case, but particularly so to a poor 
woodsawyer. Added to this, she had become impa- 
tient and discouraged at being sick so long, and 
was somewhat peevish and fretful; so, when old 
Jacob went out this morning, he did not feel the 
happiest nor the pleasantest; none the more so for 
the morning’s job either, for Squire Livewell was 
one of those who never pay on the spot. He always 


said, “ Well, saw it so and so, and you may eall any 
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evening for your pay ;” or, if the man ventured to 
say something about “sick wife, necessity,” &c., 
the Squire would say, “Oh, well, ask Mrs. Live- 
well for it, then, when you have finished.” 

But Mrs. Livewell did not consider it her business 
to pay, and either never had any money on hand, 
or it was otherwise appropriated; so that poor 
Jacob had to call evening after evening, till he 
caught the Squire at home, to get his pay. 

The streets were all deserted and drear, and 
somewhat in accordance with his own feelings just 
then. A light or two glimmering from kitchen or 
attic windows alone broke the gloom, and the sound 
of his own saw was the only interruption to the 
silence. Soon the maid opened the shutters of 
Squire Livewell’s breakfast-room, and the light of 
a bright fire gleamed up upon the windows, and 
sparkled on the silver service on the table, and the 
gilt picture-frames, till the gold and silver looked 
as if they were dancing a jig in mockery of poor 
Jacob’s empty pockets. Leaning upon his saw, he 
looked in, and, as dish after dish steaming hot was 
brought in, and the fumes of the coffee even found 
their way out to his olfactories, he thought of his 
poor sick wife at home, who had once been cook in 
this very house, and he thought she would have 
perhaps been better off if he had not taken her 
away, at least she would be having some of those 
good things, and now she was sick and destitute ; 
and he groaned, and inwardly grumbled at the dif- 
ference between the rich and poor. Now old Jacob 
seldom did this, for he was a sensible old man, and 
of a contented spirit; but who can blame him this 
morning? Besides cold and hunger, the very best 
feelings of his heart even, love fur his wife, had 
made him discontented; and, as he again plied his 
saw, no whistle accompanied it, nor song, as was 
usually the case, but he doggedly went on with his 
iob. 

Just then, Squire Cheerful was seen turning the 
corner on his way to market, as was his wont be- 
fore breakfast. Now, Jacob was very partial to 
Squire Cheerful, and always glad to see him; but 
this morning he did not want to see anybody, and 
wondered what sent him there, though he knew 
very well that he always went that way to market; 
but, in Jacob’s present state, it was enough that a 
man was rich to make him quarrel with him; so 
he made believe not to see him, and kept on saw- 
ing, sawing; and it was not till the Squire had 
halloed right into his ear that he would answer 
him. 

“Well, Jacob, you are really growing old and 
jeaf,” said he, when at last he stopped his squeak- 
ing saw. 

“We are all growing old,” said Jacob, in reply ; 
“but I suppose the poor get old faster than the 
rich.” And he turned quickly round and took up 
his saw again. 

“ Now stop, friend Jacob,” said the Squire; “ you 
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are in a bad state of mind, and I must deal with 
you.” So he reasoned with him, and made him 
tell the why and because of his present evil feelings, 
and then presenting the “ wonderful gift that all 
may give,” trudged on to market. 

Old Jacob looked as if electrified ; the “ wonder- 
ful gift” had acted like magic upon him ; his face 
was one broad grin from ear to ear, and, as his eye 
followed Squire Cheerful, you might hear him say, 
“Blessings on the old fellow! There, if all rich 
people were like him, I shouldn’t envy them, except 
for their goodness. Well, I guess as how I’ll run 
home now and tell Meggy all about it, and make 
her up her fire.” So he went to Squire Livewell’s 
door and said, “ My wife ’s sick, and I must go 
now; but I shall come back soon.” He was turn- 
ing away, when the cook ran to the door— 

“ Meggy sick still, Jacob, did you say? La, the 
poor soul! Here, carry her this warm coffee and 
these hot biscuit ; I just fixed them for myself, but 
I’m sure they ‘ll do her more good.” So she slipped 
them into his hand, and he went home. 

The first thing he said when he opened the door, 
however, was not of these, but of the “ wonderful 
gift that all may give.” 

“ Meggy, who do you think has been talking to 
me for above half an hour?” It was not more than 
half that, but seemed so to poor Jacob. “ And I 
have so much to tell you. Here, I’ll make the fire, 
and then you get up,” said he, in an animated tone, 
that quite revived her, “and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

So he made up the fire in a twinkling, set out the 
little table, and then ran and got her shoes and 
warmed them—a thing she was very fond of, for, 
being a delicate creature, the cold shoes gave her a 
chill; but a thing he and every other man, I be- 
lieve, thinks the very essence of shiftlessness. And 
then she was so pleased at it, he put them on for 
her, and they sat duwn to the table, and he told her 
about Squire Cheerful, and about the “ wonderful 
gift that all may give ;” and, after breakfast, Meggy 
said she “really felt better than she had for many 
a day, and she felt able to take that work up to 
Mrs. Dogoods, and, as she was sure to get her pay, 
she would stop and buy a knuckle of meat for a 
soup.” 

Old Jacob went merrily to his work, and he 
whistled “Oh, poor Miss Lucy” so loud, the servant- 
maids came to the window, and were happier by 
sympathy, and worked the better for it, and de- 
clared “old Jacob was growing young again.” With 
that he sang “ Old Uncle Ned,” with so much har- 
mony and vivacity, that a lady visitor said, “ There, 
do carry that old fellow this quarter, for I have not 
been so amused this long time.” 

Jacob finished his job, and though, as usual, he 
got no money for it then, yet the “wonderful gift 
that all may give” had made him above beard that 
day, and he did not care; he was about as happy, 





























THE WONDERFUL GIFT 





and care-for-nothing, and independent as the old 
saying, “a woodsawyer’s clerk is.” 

Now, is it not a pleasant thing to be able to make 
so many hearts glad, and those, too, who have so 
few joys? Wouldst thou like to know the secret of 
this “ wonderful gift that all may give?” Read on, 
and thou shalt know. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a beautiful day in summer, the sun shone 
brightly, and everything looked gay outside; but 
in the little dwelling of James Hodges there was 
gloom, for there was sickness. James had been to 
his day’s work; the sick child, the eldest, had been 
nursed and bathed, and fretted over, till Mary, the 
mother, hardly knew which felt the worse of the two. 
Then the baby was teething, and very cross; and, 
just before it was time for James to return from 
work, Mary sat down for the seventh time during 
the day to try and make “ that baby go to sleep,” 
and burst into tears. Do not blame her: married 
young, babies came fast, household cares increased, 
and, with all, strength did not. No wonder that 
Mary, as she now saw the fire out, and nothing but 
a few chips or a large log at hand; a sick child in 
one corner, a wee one at her feet, and a cross, bit- 
ing one at her breast—no wonder she yielded to 
 woman’s weakness,” or sought relief in “ woman’s 
comfort.” Soon, however, drying her eyes, she 
went to the cupboard, and, with the baby in one 
arm, brought the tea-things in the other, and set 
the table; for Mary was a nice, cheerful house- 
keeper, and it was seldom that James did not find 
a pleasant home, and all things ready for him. 

Soon his step was heard, and he entered, bring- 
ing the “ wonderful gift that all may give ;” and, as 
one glance was sufficient to tell him exactly the 
state of the case, he presented it at once. And at 
once it chased away the tears on Mary’s face, and 
placed smiles there instead ; and, when he came up 
from the cellar with chips for a fire, the baby had 
caught the look of Mary’s face, and, clapping its 
little hands, cried out “ Papa! papa!” while the 
sick one held up her little pale face, and said, faint- 
ly, “ Oh, papa, Iam so glad you are come!” Ina 
twinkling the fire was made and the tea ready, and 
truer was the joy and comfort round that little table, 
with the “ wonderful gift that all may give,” than 
around many a splendid tea equipage with gold and 
silver garnished. And many a husband has spent 
five, ten, twenty, or fifty dollars to bring a present 
home to his wife, that did not please her as much as 
the “wonderful gift that all may give” would have 
done, which costs not one cent. 

Husbands, would you like to know what this 
‘wonderful gift is that all may give,” that will al- 
ways make your home happy? Read on, and you 
shall know. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Art the close of a spring day, a fine-looking man, 
whom you might still call young, might be seen 
tracing his way through the etreets of Boston. The 
hour being near about the ordinary tea hour, would 
seem to indicate that he was going home; but nei- 
ther his gait nor his countenance would indicate it, 
for the one was tardy and lingering, the other was 
overcast with clouds of thought and anxiety. A 
shrewd business man, he had looked forward to this 
day as the consummation of several business plans 
and negotiations of great value; instead of this, 
however, he had been chagrined and irritated by 
their non-fulfilment, lost his whole day and several 
previous in fruitless endeavors, and was now going 
home wearied—yes, I might as well say it, cross as 
a bear. 

The thought of a wife and six children is not 
peculiarly pleasant to a man who, instead of making 
$500, has lost all hope of it. The thought of all 
those six children still eating and drinking, and 
wearing and tearing, and the long bills the new 
year will bring in, does not operate as a sedative to 
@ man in that condition. So he opened the door 
slowly, and alas! a child was crying. 

“Those children are always bawling!” he ex- 
claimed, and, barging the door to, he proceeded to 
take off his outside garments. 

“What a family broil,” methinks you say, 
“there'll be now!” How the young ones will be 
euffed round! and how the wife, the poor, meek 
wife, will have to go off up stairs and cry! or, if she 
is a “woman of spirit,” as they say, how they will 
spat it! 

No such thing happened; and why? for he was 
all ready for it. Beeause the moment he entered 
the room his wife saw the thunder clouds on his 
brow, and the children saw it, and slunk out of the 
room, and immediately presented the “ wonder/us 
gift that all may give.” At first he took no notice 
of it, but, turning away from her, sat moodily down, 
and wondered why tea was never ready (it always 
was) when he wanted it. But she attracted his at 
tention again and again to the “ wonderful gift,” 
and finally he received it; and then he spoke cheer- 
fully, and the children came bounding in, and the 
one that cried cried again; but he did not seem to 
hear it this time, but played bo-peep with a curly- 
headed little chap, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell. And, after the children were put to bed, 
they sat down and played backgammon ; and then 
a friend dropped in, and they had some music, and 
the evening passed off delightfully—all owing to the 
effect of the “wonderful gift” that every wife may 
have ready when her spouse comes home cross and 
tired. Is it not worth while to have a talisman on 
hand to bring back a husband’s smiles, and smooth 
the wrinkles on his brow? I think itis. If you 
think so, read on, and you shall know how to have it 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A youne girl lay dying in an upper chamber of 
an obscure boarding-house. She was a stranger in 
a strange land; a violent cold had brought on a 
rapid consumption, and she was fast passing away. 
The last rays of the setting sun were glancing across 
the dying girl’s face, and exhibited plainly the 
workings of her mind. One might see that the re- 
membrance of home, mother, sisters, and brothers, 
was stealing in and clouding this young Christian’s 
hope of a happy death. A few tears struggled 
down her hollow cheeks, and, clasping a little Bible 
tightly in her emaciated hands, she exclaimed, 
“ My dear, dear mother! But I trust we shall meet 
again in Heaven.” She next took a little miniature 
from her breast, and gave one long, earnest gaze, 
but one of extreme anguish. One could quickly 
see there was a tenderer tie than even that of mo- 
ther and child that bound her to her far-off native 
ville se. 

Just then a kind lady, who had been sent for, 
came in. The dying girl, at first, did not seem glad 
to see her—seemed to shrink at that solemn hour, 
which she knew was her last on earth, to havea 
stranger by. But in a short time she reached out 
her already cold hand, clasped it in that of the lady, 
and exclaimed, “ Thanks, thanks to you, lady! You 
have smoothed my dying pillow ; you have comfort- 
ed a poor friendless girl! May God bless and re- 
ward you!” Her countenance was lighted up as if 
with the immortal joys upon which she was so soon 
to enter, and a sweet smile played around her mouth, 
showing peace and hope within. 

Reader, it was the “wonderful gift that all may 
give” that that lady bore to that dying bed; and 
had you been there and seen that lady receive, in 
return for it, that little Bible, with the gratitude and 
love of a soul almost in the spirit world, you would 
have said it was precious pay for what cost nothing; 
for the “wonderful gift” does, indeed, cost no- 
thing. We are all in the possession of it, if we will 
but use it. Would you use itif you knew? Then 
I will tell you what a powerful medium of happiness 
God has bestowed upon you—it is KIND, CHEER- 
ING WORDS. 

It was kind, cheering words that made Aunt Jane, 
in the first chapter, so happy. Mrs. Jones told her 
of little sayings of the children about her, and that 
she must hold up her head, for Aunt Jane was quite 
a personage in the village. And then she remarked 
how pleasant it was to find an aged couple spared to 
each other so long, and such other cheering things 
as she thought of. 

It was kind, cheering words, and nothing else, 
that animated the little discouraged, worn heart of 
Alice, and put joy there in place of grief, a clean 
face in place of a dirty one, and mended the ragged 
little dress. It was kind, cheering words that 
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blessed the little orphan, and benefited her body 


and soul more than silver or gold or costly raiment 
could have done, for they cannot bind up a bleeding 
heatt. 

It was kind, cheering words that Squire Cheerful 
spoke to old Jacob that turned his sourness with 
the world, and the rich part of it in particular, into 
good-nature. The Squire told him the rich were 
not the best off always, that a contented mind was a 
continual feast, and, with a few light sayings and 
jokes, just the thing to please “old Jacob,” he 
stirred up all his pleasant feelings, allayed his ugly 
ones, and we have seen the resuit in happiness and 
actual pecuniary benefit to himself and wife ; for, if 
old Jacob had gone home as he was before, or not 
gone home at all till dinner, poor Meggy would pro- 
bably have lain there most of the forenoon, instead 
of going to Mrs. Dogoods and getting money and 
meat; and, if Jacob had not been happy and sung, 
he would have lost the quarter dollar sent as a 
tribute to his good-nature. 

It was kind, cheering words that James Hodges 
carried home to his young, overtaxed wife that 
lightened her load ; and, as he spoke of the future 
when those children would be grown up their pride 
and joy, Mary looked at the “little treasures,” as 
he called them, with an incipient feeling of that 
same pride and joy. And when he said, “ These 
little creatures are links that bind us very tenderly 
together,” she was quite herself again, and, baby and 
all, went and sat upon his knee, and said, with her 
former youthful, girlish enthusiasm, “ Oh, I am so 
happy!” Ah, if husbands and wives only knew and 
acted out more this beautiful philosophy of life—to 
try and please each other in little things, little kind, 
cheering words—how much more happiness there 
would be! 

It was this that cheered Wm. Eldridge, as he 
came to meet his family after a day of disappoint- 
ment and trial. It was his wifo’s kind, cheering 
words that won him over, and made for them a plea- 
sant evening. No wife needs a homily read here. 

It was these kind, cheering words of faith and 
love and Christian sympathy which were as a polar 
star to guide that dying girl to another world ; they 
spoke of a Saviour’s love ; of a Friend better than 
any earthly friend; of a meeting with loved ones 
hereafter ; of a heaven of glory—an immortality of 
blessedness beyond the grave. 

Oh, remember the “wonderful gift that all may 
give!” Bestow it as you meet the ragged little 
urchin in the street, for thereby you may foster 
some genius, or raise some desponding “ nobleman 
of nature,” who may, through this simple means, 
become a bright star in the galaxy of learning or 
art. 

Wonderful, indeed, are the effects and results of 
this precious gift of kind words. Let us prize it 
more, and present it more frequently. 
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THE FERNS. (Continued.) 


Ir is in the spores of ferns that the power of in- 
crease resides. Every one of them is capable, un- 
der suitable conditions, of developing into a fern 
precisely the same as that which gave it birth, and 
thus of continuing the same peculiar form of fern in 
the earth. How wonderful that the minute and im- 
palpable powder shaken by every wandering wind 
from the fruit-bearing fronds of different species of 
ferns, should consist of cells differing in shape and 
appearance under the microscope, on each of which 
should be impressed a peculiar law of development, 
that around each germinating cell matter should 
gather from the earth and atmosphere, and form and 
fashion with such constancy and regularity, so as to 
rear, from the ruins and desolation of their winter’s 
grave, in spring the same beautiful forms! And 
again we see the ferns wave their bright tresses 
from the rock and waterfall. When the shadows 
of the woods fall once more on the landscape, then 
is the time that they come forth from their hiding- 
place, and delight the eye of the botanist as he 
wanders amongst the rocks amidst the bursting 
beauties of spring, and watches them carefully un- 
rolling their fronds amidst the life and loveliness 
that are springing up around them. 

We have a few brief yet important additional re- 
marks to make on ferns. They are undoubtedly 
amongst the earliest vegetation which has grown on 
the earth’s surface. They existed anterior to the 
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birth of flowers. Ferns are without flowers; and, 
however interesting the mechanism of their repro- 
duction, when examined by the aid of science, yet to 
the naked eye it appears but as a collection of dust- 
like heaps of brown or yellow pulverulent matter, 
arranged, however, with much beauty and regularity 
on the under surface of their fronds. Ferns are 
therefore justly considered to be plants low in or- 
ganization, and far inferior in point of organic de- 
velopment to those forms of vegetation in which the 
reproductive cells are the final result of the physio- 
logical action of an exquisite floral apparatus, bright 
with the most delicate tints and shades vf color. 

It is probable that the present arrangements of 
land and water, and the forms of animal and vege- 
table life on the earth’s surface, are the result ef a 
long succession of antecedent changes of which the 
earth’s crust has preserved the memorial. The his- 
tory of the earth has been written by the Author of 
Nature in characters of the most impressive kind 
in its strata, which have been justly termed “ the 
leaves of the stone book.” But these characters can 
only be interpreted by a careful and accurate study 
of the living creation, and of the existing laws 
which regulate the growth and decay of continents, 
and the distribution and developments of the exist 
ing species on the earth’s surface. 

The study of ferns enables us to read one chapter 
in the leaves of this stone book. Impressions of 
these plants are abundant in the different sediment- 


; ary strata, particularly amongst the argillaceous and 
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randy beds of the carboniferous system. About 
one hundred and fifty species of fossil ferns have 
been distinguished by botanists in the coal system 
of England, and many of the fronds of these ferns 
have been clearly ascertained to have fallen from 
the stems of tree-ferns, which grew at the time that 
the coal was deposited. Dr. Hooker, one of the 
most accurate and scientific botanists of modern 
times, thinks that the prevalence of ferns in the 
coal strata may be regarded as a probable evidence 
of the paucity of other plants, and the general 
poverty of the whole flora which characterized the 
formation. In Figs. 7, 8, and 9, we have represent- 
ed the casts or impressions of three fossil ferns, be- 
longing to the genera Sphenopteris (cgay a wedge, 
and wig a fern), Pecupteris (7ixw a comb), and 
Neuropteris (vexgcy a nerve). These plants are un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity, as no species of fern 
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like them is now found in any part of the world. 
They may therefore be truly regarded as the re- 
mains of a system of vegetable life developed under 
external conditions which are no longer the same in 
any part of the world. We know that tree-ferns 
are only developed under the heat and light of a 
tropical sun; when to these facts we add that along 
with the remains of these plants are colossal skele- 
tons of creatures allied to the crocodile, equally low 
in the scale of organization, and which have no liv- 
ing representatives in the existing zoology of any 
country, we have evidence of a system of progress- 
ive and continuous change, closely connected with 
the gradual formation of the present arrangements 
of land and water, and the contemporaneous evolu- 
tion of the present system of life on the surface of 
our planet. 





BRIDEMAIDS 


All hail to Hymen, and his marriage day; 

Strew rushes down and quickly come away; 

Strew flowers, maids, and ever as you strew, 

Think qne day, maids, like will be done for you.—1615. 

Ir was anciently the custom at marriages to strew 
herbs and flowers, as also rushes, from the houses 
where persons betrothed resided, to the church, and 
among the first named, rosemary was held in high 
estimation. Branches of it, dipped in scented wa- 
ter, and sometimes gilded and hung with streamers 
of colored ribbon, were carried before the bride, and 
in the hands of the bridal party, as emblems of con- 
stancy and remembrance. The fragrant herb had a 
twofold usage, for it was borne at funerals as well 
as at bridal ceremonials; and this is alluded to by 
Dekker, in 1603, when he says: “ Here is a strange 
alteration; for the rosemary that was dipped in 
sweet water to set out the bridal, is now wet in tears 
to furnish her burial.” 

The practice of strewing flowers in the way is still 
kept up in Kent and many other parts of England; 
but the custom which formerly prevailed of crown- 
ing the bridegroom and bride with chaplets of 
flowers kept in the church for the purpose, is now 
obsolete, though the bride still retains a relic of the 
custom in the marriage wreath encircling her brow. 
This, in the time of Henry VIII., was formed of 
wheat ears, occasionally of myrtle, while, for the 
present chaplet of orange flowers, symbolic of the 
purity of the fair bride, we are indebted to the 
French. 

Another, now obsolete, custom at marriages, was 
te sprinkle wheat upon the head of the bride as she 
left the church. 


“The wheaten ear was scattered near the porch, 
The green bloom blossomed strewed the way from church.” 


AND BRIDECAKE 


When, with her newly-espoused husband, she 
returned home, a pot of butter and a wheaten cake 
were presented, as presages of future plenty and 
abundance of the good things of this life. This 
custom gradually merged into the present highly 
popular and important adjunct of the wedding feast, 
that peculiar province of the bridemaids—the bride- 
cake. 

A slight trace of the origin of this delicate com- 
pound is still preserved, we believe, in Yorkshire to 
the present day, where small pieces of the cake are 
thrown over the heads of the married pair, previous 
to the precious morsels being distributed for 
“dreaming bread.” 

In old plays, frequent allusions are made to a 
fashion, which we think has, in modern times, been 
most judiciously transferred to the wedding feast at 
home. We allude to the “knitting cup,” or nuptial 
drinking of wine in the church. 


“ What priest can join two lovers’ hands, 
But wine must seal the marriage bands?” 


A cup, being first blessed by the priest, was 
handed round to the rest of the company, who drank 
the healths of the newly-espoused pair. The Jews 
preserve a somewhat similar custom to this day; 
and after the bride and bridegroom have tasted the 
wine, the glass is broken over their heads to remind 
them of their mortality. 

The attendance of bridemaids at weddings, dates 
from the time of the Anglo-Saxons, “ among whom,” 

s Strutt informs us, “ the bride was led by a matron 
called the brideswoman, followed by a company of 
young maidens, who were called the bride’s maids.” 
In later times, it was among the offices of the latter 
to lead the bridegroom to church, as it was the duty 
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of the bridegroom’s men to conduct the bride 
thither. We read of a “lady being led to church 
between two sweet boys, with bride laces, and rose- 
mary tied about their silken sleeves.” And at the 
marriage of Philip Herbert and the Lady Susan at 
Whitehall, in the reign of James the First, the 
Prince and the Duke of Holst led the bride to the 
church. On returning, two married men escorted 
the newly-married lady, and for these services she 
prezented each of the gentlemen with gloves during 
the time of dinner. 

Gloves appear to have been given at wedding 
parties from the time they were first worn, and in 
a chronicle bearing the date of 1521, in which an 
inquiry occurs into the visitation of ordinaries of 
churches, one of the items is, “as to whether the 
curate refuse to solemnize lawful matrimony before 
he have the gift of money, hose, or gloves ;” and in 
the marriage in high life above alluded to, we learn, 
from a letter written by one of the guests, “that no 
ceremony was omitted of bridecakes, points, gar- 
ters, or gloves.” The more refined, and, we may 
add, judicious taste of the present day, has very 
properly limited the observance of ancient customs 
to the bridecakes, favors, and gloves, and thus the 
fair bride is no longer exposed to the rude and un- 
courteous handling of such as were desirous of 
securing wedding trophies afterwards to be worn in 
the hats of the winners. 

Wedding favors were, as is well known, pinned 
in the dress of the bride; and the hapless Catharine 
of Braganza is described as wearing “a gown of 
rose-color, trimmed with knots of blue ribbon ;” 
these knots the Countess of Suffolk, her first lady of 
the bed-chamber, at the conclusion of the ceremony, 
detached from her Majesty’s dress, and distributed 
as wedding favors among the company, giving the 
first to the Duke of York, and the others, as far as 
they would go, to the officers of state, ladies, and 
persons of quality, not leaving the queen one. “All 
the ribbons,” says Sir Richard Fanshawe, “on the 
queen’s dress were cut to pieces, and every one pre- 
sent had a fragment.” We may imagine the 
scramble and competition that took place on such 
occasions. 

The bride favors, or true love-knots, ancient sym- 
ools of love, faith, and friendship, pointing out the 
indissoluble tie of affection and duty, did not, as 
might be supposed, take their name of true love- 
knots from the words “true” and “love,” but from 
the Danish verb, “ Trulofa” fidem do; I plight my 
troth or faith. These knots were formerly distri- 
buted in great abundance; were worn in the hats by 
gentlemen, and consisted of variously-colored rib- 
bons, which were chosen by the bride and her maids, 
sometimes after long and serious discussions. We 
read of one which ended in favors of “ gold, silver, 
carnation, and white ribbons;” and of another, in 


which the colors were at last fixed as follows: “For 
the favors, blue, red, peach-color, and orange-tawny. 
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For the young ladies, flame-color, straw-color (sig- 
nifying plenty), peach-color, grass-green, and milk- 
white; for the garters, a perfect yellow, signifying 
honor and joy.” 


“ Like streamers in the painted sky, 
At every breast the favors fly.” 


Besides these wedding-knots, “rings” were for- 
merly given away at the festive season. In Wood’s 
“ Athenes Oxonienses,” Brand tells us that there is 
an account of the famous philosopher Kelly, of 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, who was openly profuse, 
beyond the modest limits of a philosopher, for that 
he did give away in golden wire rings at the mar- 
riage of one of his maid-servants, to the amount of 
four thousand pounds ;” a custom which the provider 
of the wedding entertainment of the present day has 
little cause to regret having fallen into disuse. 

“Gloves, rings, bracelets, and such small ware,” 
as Strutt calls them, were wont to be frequently 
exchanged between the betrothed lover and his 
mistress; and the latter, in presenting a bracelet of 
her own hair, was considered to bestow a most 
especial mark of her favor. It was also a fashion 
for each of those betrothed, to wear a rose or other 
flower as an external or conspicuous mark of their 
mutual engagement; but the conceit of choosing 
such short-lived emblems of their plighted troth, 
cannot be thought a very happy or propitious mode 
of symbolizing the “eternal bond of love.” For 


It is written on the rose, 
In its glory’s full array, 

Read what those leaves disclose— 
Passing away! 
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In the hush of a rosy-bright morning, 
When dew-drops were sparkling and bright, 
When the flowers, that the fields were adorning, 
Seemed smiling in rays of the light, 
*Neath the shade of a lone weeping willow 
We laid him away to his rest, 
With the clayey cold earth for a pillow, 
His hands folded meek o’er his breast. 


When our spirits were bowing so sadly, 
And grief o’er our heart-strings was thrown, 
Beat his life-waning pulses so gladly, 
An angel seemed breathing a tone, 
Telling Willie of joys never enaing, 
In that blissful and heavenly land, 
For ere long, his glad spirit was wending 
To unite with an angelic band. 


Oft methinks at the still hour of even, 
When the winds go dallying by, 
And the star-lamps shine bright in the heavens, 
His spirit is hovering nigh ; 
Vainly I wish for cherubic pinions, 
To flee from earth’s devious ways, 
And in those bliss-abiding dominions, 
Sing songs of ascription and praise. 
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MISS PARDOE. 


Nothing popular can be frivolous; whatever influences 
multitudes must be of proportionable importance. 
Sm J. MACKINTOSH. 


Tus remark was applied by the writer to novels 
—those fictions copied from common life, which, 
though not above a century old, have by their mul- 
tiplication, as well as importance, both literary and 
moral, become characteristics of England, and have 
had more influence on the public than all other sorts 
of books combined. It is now no longer necessary 
to defend them against the sweeping denunciations 
by which they were once assailed, for their character 
and tendency have wholly changed, and many a 
novel devoid of every other merit is not without its 
value as a faithful portrait of the manners of the 
day. Under the vague title of “ fashionable novels” 
we may collect a tolerably accurate delineation of 
almost every description of the educated classes in 
England; and it must be allowed that from this 
mass of productions posterity will receive that faith- 
ful portrait of the social habits and feelings of the 
day which we would so gladly have received from 
our predecessors. The readers of, the twentieth 
century will in this respect be more fortunate than 
we are. Novels are certainly not meant for records, 
but they may, nevertheless, become records, always 
supposing their power of conveying amusement; for 
if dull, be a novel as faithful as it may, it will not 
float down the stream of time, and, unless it bear 
with it a rich freight of interest and entertainment, 
it will never reach posterity at all. 

In this art, so richly cultivated by the genius of 
modern times, the intellect of woman has displayed 
itself to peculiar advantage, and in certain attributes 
and qualities they have excelled, indeed, their rivals 
of the sterner sex. In fiction as in real life they are 
more at home in the flower garden, and by the 
domestic hearth. All the more distinguished 
amongst them share the gift which Sir Walter Scott 
has so accurately noticed in the late Miss Austin— 
the gift “of describing the involvements, and feel- 
ings, and characters of ordinary life; the exquisite 
touch which renders commonplace things and cha- 
racters interesting from the truth of the description 
and the sentiment.” It has been well remarked 
that, “In this talent the female novel-writers of 
England greatly surpass those of France; that in 
bold and startling analysis of the emotions which 
women are wisely taught to curb, Madame Dude- 
vant has, happily, perhaps no competitor in her 
own sex; in the poetry of diction, in the eloquence 
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of sentiment, Madame de Stael stands alone; but 
for the unexaggerated delineation of natural and 
truthful thoughts, of domestic life with its quiet 
chronicle of joys and sorrows, of womanly feelings 
‘not loud but deep,’ we turn again and again, with 
interest and delight, to the less glittering pages of 
our own accomplished countrywomen.” 

The novels which have proceeded from the pen 
of the talented subject of our present sketch are 
eminently characterized by such attributes; spark- 
ling in their execution, they yet contain much 
shrewd but quiet satire, and much subtility of ob- 
servation ; while here and there, as in the “ Confes- 
sions of ‘a Pretty Woman,” in the midst of their 
most lively irony there are charming touches of 
reflective morality and unconscious pathos. The 
work to which we have just alluded presents, it 
must be added, sketches of aristocratic society which 
are far from agreeable to the well-wisher to human 
nature; but still, the utter annihilation of the affec- 
tions, and utter extinction of domestic happiness, 
that is the consequence of what is termed a fashion- 
able education and a fashionable life, has been so 
well treated and dwelt on, that it offers a most im- 
portant moral to those who will avail themselves of 
anything in reading but mere amusement of the 
mind. It tells them, too, of the perils of actual life, 
not as evils that are necessary, but as rocks that may 
be shunned. 

But it is not in novel-writing alone that Miss 
Pardoe has displayed the treasures of her mind ; for, 
in 1833, when she made her first appearance as an 
authoress, the “ Traits and Traditions of Portugal” 
gavo strong indication of a love for historical tradi- 
tion which she has since carried out most success- 
fully. “The City of the Magyar,” the “Life and 
Times of Louis XIV.,” the “Court and Reign of 
Francis the First,” are the result of literary skill, 
diligence, and talent, which have proved fully com- 
petent for the arduous tasks she undertook. “Louis 
XIV. and his Times” may be considered as a work 
giving us a series of tableaux representing the most 
remarkable epochs of his court, and the acts and 
collisions of its principal characters. It is not to be 
considered as a strictly historical or political record, 
but a personal biography, embracing all the relations 
of his social and private circle (if any royal circle 
can be properly so called), and his connections with 
his family, mistresses, favorites, ministers, courtiers, 
visitors, household depenflents, &c., as aman. Of 
these materials Miss Pardoe has made a most ex- 
cellent use, and produced memoirs of as much value 
and entertainment as the subject could possibly 
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afford, and which we must take as they truly are— 
pictures of an age and of manners which, it is to be 
hoped, never can again disfigure the page of history. 

A fresh proof of the literary industry of Miss Par- 
doe was brought before the world in 1849, when the 
“Court and Reign of Francis the First” was pub- 
lished, a book fully proving the truth of a remark 
made by the authoress, that “ The study of history 
can be but imperfeetly understood unless due atten- 
tion is bestowed upon biography. Even in our own 
times, when society is so nearly reduced to a dead 
level that individual peculiarities are daily less and 
less prominent, the lives of distinguished persons 
would almost form a history of the period; and if 
such be the case at present, how much more strikingly 
must the same species of writing assist in the perfect 
comprehension of those earlier eras when know- 
ledge was so restricted, and the means of communi- 
cation so defective, that all individuals raised above 
the common rank, either by social position or intel- 
lectual greatness, acted powerfully and immediately 
upon the minds of those with whom they came in 
contact, and moulded almost at their will the views 
and intelligence of a nation !” 

The above is quoted from the preface to ““ Memoirs 
of the Queens of Spain,” edited by Miss Pardoe. 
It embraces the period from the conquest of the 
Goths to the accession of her present Majesty, Isa- 
bella II., with the remarkable events that occurred 
during their respective reigns, and anecdotes of their 
several courts, forming an historical summary which 
we are sure our fair readers will peruse with inte- 
rest, amusement, and profit. During the last year, 
Miss Pardoe has published a collection of tales, 
under the title of “ Flies in Amber.” “They are,” 
she remarks, “ the minor efforts of many years, and, 
moreover, years of a not altogether uneventful life ; 
and such a collection is a task which cannot be per- 
formed without much and varied feeling. It is like 
taking a review of the long period over which they 
were scattered ; of the circumstances which attended 
their production, and of the joys and sorrows—or, 
alas! may we not all rather say of the sorrows and 
the joys ?—which have swept over us during so large 
a portion of our existence, and which glide dimly 
before the retrospective mirror of the mind, mar- 
shalled by the magic wand of memory. It is with 
such feelings, and not without a hope that they may 
awaken some sympathy in others, that the tales are 
offered. Of their merits few will, perhaps, think 
more humbly than myself, as will be sufficiently ap- 
parent from the title under which I have presented 
them. Each in itself was so trifling as to be a 
mere literary ephemera— 


‘Born of the sunrise but to see it set;’ 


and I consequently sought for them what Galt once 
called, under similar circumstances, ‘amber immor- 
talization.’ The idea struck me as being both pretty 
and poetical ; and rejecting the less pleasing theories 


of naturalists as to the perfumed gum known by that 
name, [ have adopted the belief of the Orientals, 
who describe it as detached portions of an odorous 
sea-weed, which, in their gradual ascent to the sur- 
face of the sea, become transformed into a light ge- 
latinous substance, still retaining alike its color and 
perfume, and which, when flung ashore, attracts 
about it all the winged insects within the influence 
of its sweet savor. The flies, in alighting upon the 
transparent temptation, cause the frail bubbles pro- 
duced by the action of the atmosphere to give way 
beneath them, and they find a prison where they 
had only sought a resting-place ; but a prison which 
insures to them a posthumous existence and a fac- 
titious value.” 

A sojourn of some period in Constantinople en- 
abled Miss Pardoe to give us a most amusing insight 
into the sacred precincts of domestic life in Turkey ; 
and some of her lively sketches of the inmates of 
the harem remind us of those on a similar subject 
bj} the “ piquante and spirituelle” Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague. “There are,” says Miss Pardoe, 
“ probably few nations in the world that observe, 
with such severity as the Turks, that domestic pre- 
cedency and etiquette which, while it certainly may 
prevent any disrespectful familiarity, has a tendency 
to annihilate all ease. In the Salemlik, when the 
principal lady is dosired by her lord to be seated 
(without which gracious intimation she must con- 
tinue standing before him), she is privileged to place 
herself on the same sofa, but on its extreme edge, 
and at a considerable distance; while the other 
ladies are only permitted to fold their feet under 
them on a cushion spread upon the carpet, and 
there look up to the great and gracious ruler of 
their destinies. The ceremonies of the Salemlik 
are neither forgotten nor neglected in the harem, 
and it is customary for all the slaves to bend down 
and kiss the hem of their mistress’s garment on her 
first appearance in the morning.” “ But,” she con- 
tinues, “ how comparative is happiness! I never 
lay my head upon my pillow but I am grateful to 
Providence that I was not born in Turkey; while 
the fair Osmanlis in their turn pity the Frank wo- 
men with a depth of sentiment almost ludicrous. 
They can imagine no slavery comparable with ours ; 
we take so much trouble to attain such slight ends; 
we rove abou’, from country to country, to see sights 
which we must regret when we leave them; we are 
so blent with all the cares and anxieties of our 
male relations; we expose ourselves to danger, and 
brave difficulties suited only to men; we have to 
contend with such trials and temptations from our 
constant contact with the opposite sex; in short, 
they regard us as slaves buying our comparative 
liberty at a price so mighty that they are unable to 
estimate its extent; and then the hardship of wear- 
ing our faces uncovered and exposing them to the 
sun and wind, when we might veil them comfortably 
with the yathmac. Not a day passes in which they 
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have converse with a Frank, but they return thanks 
to Allah that they are not European women.” 
With this opinion of the Turkish harem, so amply 
proving that happiness, after all, is but comparative, 
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’ we conclude our sketch of the fair traveller in the 
east, with the sincere hope that she may long con- 
tinue to charm the world with her literary efforts, 
whether in the land of fiction or of reality. 
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A GOOD LESSON. 


BY MRS. EMELINE P. PLUMMER. 


“On dear! this weather is cool enough for No- 
vember,” said Mr. Ashton; “I wish, wife, you 
would order some fire made; I cannot keep a limb 
of my body still.” 

“Well,” said his wife, “I think that would be 
superbly ridiculous to have my grates soiled after 
they have been cleaned so nicely, and my summer 
blowers up.” 

“Oh nonsense! what are the grates made for but 
to use? If they are so very nice, why cover them 
up with those blowers ?” 

But the wife remained immovable and inflexible. 

“Say, Emily, may I ring the bell and order a 
fire ?” 

“No, no,” quickly interposed his wife; “I have 
just got my rooms cleaned for the summer, and I 
won't have them touched.” 

“Cleaned for the summer! I wish I could live 
in a place where it was considered a crime to clean 
house more than once in twelve years!” 

“Then I should be more particular than I now 
am,” said Emily, “for fear I might get poisoned 
before my time came. Men seem not to have any 
perception of dirt. It is fortunate somebody has.” 

“TI don’t care; it is unreasonable to close up the 
fire-frames so soon,” muttered her husband. 

“What! at this season of the year, almost the 
middle of June? We ought to expect summer wea- 
ther by this time.” 

“ Suppose we should have callers to-day ?” 

“No one will call to-day, I should not readily 
imagine. I think the clouds predict a storm.” 

“In doors or out?” inquired her husband, ro- 
guishly. 

Just at this moment the door-bell rang, which 
betokened something more than an errand-boy or 
peddler. Presently a visitor was ushered in. 

“Ah! good-morning, Mr. Norris,” exclaimed Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashton; “ when did you arrive?” 

“ About an hour ago,” replied the visitor. “ This 
is singular weather for June,” he continued; “it’s 
more like November.” 

“Tt is, indeed. I have been telling wife that we 
ought to have a good coal fire. Emily, dear, don’t 
you think I had better ring the bell and order a 
fire ?” 

Emily frowned, and cast an impatient look at her 
husband, Mr. Norris quickly read the answer. 


“ Oh, Iam not cold,” protested Mr. Norris, with 

; shivering limbs; “do not have a fire built for me. 
I have called rather early I am already aware— 
hope you will excuse me—but as I had some parti- 
cular business with you, Mr. Ashton, I concluded 
you might be at home at this hour.” 

“T am glad to see you,” said Mr. Ashton. 

After a short time, Mr. Norris took his leave. 

“Small favors received, acknowledged, and grate- 
fully accepted, and larger ones in proportion,” said 
Emily, as soon as the visitor had closed the door. 
; “T gave orders to the servants this morning to say, 
; if any one came and inquired for us, that we had 
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gone into the country.” 

“ For my part, I was glad to see Norris,” said Mr. 
Ashton, “as well as mortified at the cool reception 
we gave him. Poor fellow! he had the blue shakes 
when he went out. I must ask him to tea to-mor- 
row. Say, sha’n’t I, Emily?” 

“Well, if you must, why, you must, I suppose ; 
> but”— 

“ But what? Have you any objection ?” 

“ Nothing, only I have just got my table-service 
nicely cleaned and polished, and my tablecloths all 
put away with the exception of those we have for 
our own use.” 

“Capital!” said Mr. Ashton. “How proud I 
shall feel to have things look so nice! I don’t 
doubt if Mr. Norris takes tea here that he will be a 
What do you 


married man in less than a year. 
; think, Emily, eh ?” 
; At this pleasant turn of affairs, Emily did not 
; make much reply. Mr. Norris was invited to tea; 
everything, to all appearance, passed off well; and 
Mr. Norris concluded that if he could get married 
and get such a wife as Mrs. Ashton, it would not 
; be such a dreadful thing after all. Everything 
? looked so nice—the tea-service and tablecloths espe- 
2 cially. 
; Emily took things hard. Everything in house- 
; keeping appeared burdensome to her. She trusted 
» nobody; she was continually finding fault. Ser- 
» vants were a continual “thorn in the flesh,” flies a 
source of irritation, moths were horrible, and all the 
; daily vexations of life tended to make this a world 
$ of tribulation and anguish. 
She had been married about two years, and want 
ed to be considered an excellent housekeeper. 8+ 
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she was, so far as neatness and punctuality were 
concerned; but when we consider comfort and hap- 
piness in another point of view, she missed it de- 
cidedly. When her husband came home, she would 
commence repeating in detail all her little trials 
with her domestics during the day, with which she 
would generally conclude with the sorrowful reflec- 
tion that she should not live long, and he might 
see whom he would get that would keep things in 
as nice order as she did. 

* Well, why don’t you dismiss them?” said Mr. 
Ashton, impatiently. 

“What would be the use of that? J cannot do 
the work. Idid not get married to make a slave 
of myself, or to put my hands out of shape by doing 
housework. There was Tom—he came with a re- 
commendation full a yard long; and Susan did the 
work for one family thirteen years; she foo came to 
me highly recommended; and another thing, she 
will come and go when she pleases, and say what 
she pleases.” 

“She is punctual to duty, is she not?” inquired 
Mr. Ashton. 

“Oh, yes, she always does her work quickly and 
neatly; but she will not allow me to give her any 
advice about it—is even saucy enough to tell me 
sometimes that if she were to follow my directions 
in cooking she would have nothing fit to set on the 
table.” 

“Tam very sorry that you have so many trials, 
my dear. I have a great many in my business, and 
have secretly hoped that you might be spared all 
these little trials, that you might feel like diverting 
my mind in an agreeable chitchat when I return 
home weary and dispirited.” 

“Have you seen Mr. Barre to-day?” inquired 
Emily. 

* No, I have not,” replied Mr. Ashton, glad to 
turn the conversation. 

“ Come, tea is ready,” said Emily. 

They both sat down in silence, and appeared to 
be wrapped in their own thoughts. 

Soon after tea the door-bell rang, and visitors were 
The evening passed off in lively con- 
versation. The hour for retirement came. Both 
went to bed with a resolution that nothing should 
occur to cloud the sky over their matrimonial life. 
For many times, our young wife had contrived to 
feel sad, and make her husband as gloomy as if 
some real misfortune were hanging over them. 

“ What say you, Emily, to giving up housekeep- 
ing and going out to board ?” said Mr. Ashton, after 
another chapter of the servants’ deficiencies, and 
shortcomings, and overgrown ideas as to “what 
was their place, and what was not.” “TI should like 
to try it, at any rate,” continued he. 

“Why, Mr. Ashton! I thought you wanted to 
keep house, because you could have so much more 
liberty, and”— 

“Well. Emily, so I did; but it is more for your 
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sake than my own that I would make the change. 
I see your housekeeping is a source of torment to 
you. It has been nothing but one uninterrupted 
chain of complaints ever since we were married. 
Precious little comfort do I see ¥” 

These remarks sank heavily into the heart of the 
young wife, and she could not refrain from weeping 
passionately over them when she was alone. One 
day, while conning over the ills of life, she said: 
“T know what I’ll do—I’ll just run over and see 
my good and valued friend, Mrs. Wilson.” And so 
she went. Mrs. Wilson was a friend from infancy; 
to her she unfolded the whole matter—her whole 
heart and all her troubles. 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Wilson, smiling kind- 
ly, “you are young yet—that is all.” 

“ Well, dear Mrs. Wilson, is there no hope while 
I am a young housekeeper to make my husband 
happy? Still, I would like to have everything in 
perfect neatness, move in perfect system, and yet 
have quietness and ease.” 

“In the first place, the object of good house- 
keeping is comfort, and comfort implies quiet and 
Always try and have everything pleasant for 
your husband. If you have any trials of a trivial 
nature, never mention them. With youth, health, 
means, and last, though not least, a husband that 
you dearly love, what right have petty trifles to in- 
tervene between you and happiness ?” 

“Oh well, but I have the worst domestics in the 
world! They will not let me instruct them at all ; 
and nothing is done as I should do it.” 

“T think I heard you say, not long since, that 
they were very neat and prompt,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

‘“Oh yes; but they will not let me command them 
I cannot exercise any dignity whatever in 


ease. 


at all. 
my own house.” 

“ Do not exact too much,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

“ Yes—but they are so obstinate.” 

“Don’t you think, by your own short experience, 
that ‘perfect obedience is the most difficult of hu- 
man virtues ?’” 

“ Well, perhaps so,” said Emily. “ But how is it 
that you take everything easily, Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“ By keeping a general superintendence ; by not 
interfering too much with my servants, encouraging 
them when I have opportunity, and sympathizing 
with them in their trials; in short, by endeavoring 
to make everything as pleasant as possible by an 
even course daily with my husband and servants. 
Don’t let little difficulties grow into large ones. 
You will find them much easier to conquer. One 
must pass over much to get through life happily.” 

Emily went home, firmly resolved to put in prac- 
tice the good advice given her. Mr. Ashton soon 
observed the change, and, with great delight, re- 
marked that he did not envy a man his “ single 
blessedness” while he had such a sure resource for 
crushed spirits—a pleasant wife, and, in*short, a 
Happy Home 
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Wuewn the Moorish King hid his wealth in the 
vaults of the Alhambra, two statues, with their 
heads averted from the postal, fixed their gaze upon 
the same point in the wall where lay undiscovered 
for centuries the entrance to the golden secret. 
Thousands passed, and wondered; yet it was left 
to poor Lope Sauchez and his innocent daughter 
to fathom the cause of that mysterious scrutiny; to 
draw to light hoards of buried treasure, which, when 
obtained, these so long its silent guardians, shared 
Behold here the office, use, reward, of real 
genius! It lays its finger on the hidden spring of 
knowledge, which ages trod over, yet noticed not; 
it opens abysses of wealth, raising the beggap to 
affluence, yet starves by itself in poverty; creates 
fame, which the worthless snatch and wear, to per- 
ish itself unknown; in an instant it transports the 


not! 


laggard to the summit of his hope, and shows him, 
within his grasp, rule and honor boundless as his 
own desires, and leaves plodding industry—that 
dull horse at the wheel of the world’s great machine 
—toiling on, far, far behind, though taxed to the 
utmost exertion by the whip and spur with which 
sordid avarice and selfish care never cease to urge 
him! 

In fact, genius seems to possess the same antipathy 
to patient toil as the thorough-bred racer entertains 
towards the mule, whose plain jog-trot pace suits not 
the fiery starts and curvets of the former; he, be it 
understood, is somewhat dangerous in his vagaries, 
and would just as soon prance and rear with his 
rider upon the edge of a ravine, as on the smooth- 
est turf and broadest plain. Prudence, therefore, 
generally prefers the slower of these peregrinations, 
as safer, and in the end far more satisfactory than 
the other. 
eccentric tendency, be supposed synonymous with 


Genius—(the quality might, from its 


those fairy specimens of its essence personified in 
nursery-story, who, holding the arcana of nature’s 
buried hoards, loved to convey people at the peril 
of their lives to show them mystic wonders; and 
then, without a moment’s warning, for a freak an- 
nihilated them)—like Aladdin’s demon-slave, it can 
raise its owner to a throne; yet, when the lamp of 
wisdom is removed, overwhelm him with misery 
and disgrace! 

But we must define its character more accurately, 
eince it is frequently confounded with talent; from 
which it differs in that genius is essentially inven- 
five, and original talent acquisitive and ready at 
adaptation. The one makes its instruments; the 
other uges them when prepared. Pride enters strong- 
iy into both; but genius has most morbid pride, 
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from its peculiar sensitiveness to neglect, either real 
or apparent, which it resents, not by wrenching 
from the world the stinted applause it sneers at, yet 
covets, by fresh energy and untiring resolution ; but 
more frequently, by retreating into its own melan- 
choly thoughts, railing at, and almost courting neg- 
lect by the pertinacity and captiousness with which 
it broods over a first—perhaps merely imaginary— 
slight or disappointment. Hence, not being hard 
enough, nor calculating enough for the world—living 
more in the ideal than in the practical—it has its 
heart broken by advantages which the cunning and 
mercenary take of it, and leaves others to reap 
where it has sown and planted. For instance: $300 
was given to a poor artisan, by a firm, for a certain 
eminent discovery, after another firm had niggardly 
refused $200, though success would realize $12,000 
a year. It did-so: the purchasers rose rapidly to 
wealth; the inventor died in a garret—a point of 
elevation soaring spirits very often reach ! 

Another true-born son of the eccentric parent has 
made the fortune of more than one watchmaker and 
mechanician, by taking to them the novelties of his 
perpetually inventive brain to work into models, 
which are no sooner completed than he presents 
these, afterwards fertile sources of profit, to the im- 
itators, whilst the master-mind is off in full pursuit 
after some glorious phantom, which, when caught, 
becomes the minister of realized utility to the less 
ideal practice of another. Sense and prudence, 
self-discipline and regularity, are fetters to the wild 
child of intellect ; and even, to the hand-writing, its 
characteristics are unique and individual, cramped, 
singular—almost illegible; yet, if combined with a 
vigorous understanding or sound judgment—as it 
rarely is—the letters open, the writing expands, 
clearness takes the place of obscurity, and with a 
peculiar irregularity still about the letters, there is 
an open firmness still. 

Thus erratic ever, working by fits and starts, it 
woos the world to love its fantasies—nay, sometimes 
persuades itself that it derives by right of birth a 
charmed immunity even for its vices; whilst sen- 
sual indulgence—the poison which passes for food 
to unhealthy excitement—is revelled in until we lose 
our admiration for the imagined head of gold, in 
the meanness of the extremities—mire and clay. 
It scorns the world by its power, yet sinks below the 
rules of the world in its degradation ; chafes at re- 
ligion’s curb, and oftentimes rears its audacious front 
in sceptical antagonism to troth ; revealing, not the 
brightness of the seraph’s intellect, but the dark ma- 


lignity--vast, yet impotent—of the demon! Stay 
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let us consider a specimen or two. If you know 
their similitudes, you will learn what to like and 
what to abhor. With all its defaults, genius is too 
valuable a coin not to have many counterfeits ; you 
will hence be able to detect the counterfeit. Do 
not wonder, when you reach these summits of mind, 
to discover that intellectual mountains are not un- 
frequently covered with ice, or, voleano-like, con- 
danse their fire within, to hurl it with more destruc- 
tive vehemence upon mankind. Who has not been 
enamored of genius—the bright image of the mind ? 
Who has not gazed on the personification of the 
grand ideal, until, wishing to ascertain if affection 
lurked within, he clasped the idol to his breast, and 
found no warmth responsive to his own—that no 
heart’s pulses vibrated beneath? Yes! like the 
Colossus of olden time, Titanic intellect may be- 
stride the world; may hold afar the beacon of intel- 
ligence ; itself a vast warning—a grand unfeeling 
monitor, unenlightened by its own ray, earthy and 
of hollow metal still ! 

Accompany me to a chamber in which a person 
sits, who is locked—yes, locked in! He has certain 
literary work to do by a fixed time, and this is the 
only method of insuring his punctuality. He can 
do in an hour what slower intellects could not 
achieve in days; he would, if allowed, do nothing. 
Me will rhapsodize in the finest poetry (this last 
often passes for feeling with some people) upon ho- 
norable impulses, yet sell any work intrusted to him ; 
or, if paid for his labor in advance, he would burst 
into vehement glows of friendship and devotion, 
borrow his friend’s last shilling, yet never touch the 
work again. The favorite theme, love—to all su- 
perficial professors of heart—he has written exqui- 
sitely upon, and we suppose at one time he felt it, 
for he married an humble wife, who nevertheless 
possessed a competency for one of less selfish views, 
but he has left her almest penniless; and now his 
feelings of tenderness chiefly run towards children, 
whom he loves to watch, or flowers, whic, when 
maudlin from excess, he muses on; yet he, a father, 
has deserted his children ; and do flowers grow now 
on that arid, sick]y soil? Yes, there are some still 
—the blossoms of the nettle! Experience has 
turned into wormwood with him—but the bitter 
brings no tonic! 

At school the most wild and moody, he was also 
the idlest worshipper of knowledge: he possessed 
the best bound books, upon every subject but those 
most especially needed for solid instruction; yet they 
were ever ready to the hand as missiles of boyish 
warfare, and frequently, sans covers, bestrewed the 
floor. Hardly appearing to inspect a book, he in- 


stinctively absorbed its contents, yet never would 

pursue the usual routine of learning; so that by 

this means having acquired two bad habits—of ridi- 

culing industry, and of depreciating fixed courses 

of study—he attempted at the university to gorge 

* the work of three years in as many weeks, and the 
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comet passed under the shadow. He was rejected, 
but declared that the taper of the academy wanted 
snuffing, and immediately set to work upon a violent 
republican journal. At last his own lamp began to 
flicker, from the constant breath of excitement, and 
the exhausting influence of domestic misery—(he 
had no temper, for he had no religion); instead of 
feeding it with oil, he sustained its energy by alco- 
hol; and now his days pass in alternate zones, ra- 
pidly scorched with the stimulated ardency of mind, 
anon to fall into the frozen paralysis of despair. 
The circlet nods upon his brow—for it is a crown 
still, though the pearls of early fancy and unblem- 
ished beauty are fast dropping from it; the giant 
shapes of thought grow mystical and shadowy on 
his brain; ere long they will fold themselves in 
night, and pass away forever. 

Without totally altering the picture, let us regard 
now its aspect in another light. Mixed with saga- 
city and prudence, genius presents itself in the per- 
son of Mr. L., a most remarkable man, who has 
reached a position of social eminence seldom at- 
tained by the rare combination of individually rare 
qualifications. The maker of his own fortune, the 
owner of countless acres, his earliest years were 
spent in a mine, and he travelled without shoes by 
the side of a wagon. He reached the great city, 
“the needy villain’s general home,” as Johnson 
styles it, yet the arena of merit, the great emporium 
of reward to honest exertion. At first taken into 
a mercantile house from compassion, and from his 
face having struck the manager, he set to work to 
remedy the evils of his birth, by invention, energy, 
and quickness. They suceceded—whoever heard 
of their failure? The boy rose in estimation; he 
risked his first little accumulation of capital upon 
a scheme propounded by his own foresight—it real- 
ized his most extensive anticipations ; he was taken 
into partnership, filled the various offices of a citizen, 
a legislator, and a popular representative; has im- 
mense influence, which he employs with sagacity 
still to strengthen his position ; and all this by at- 
tention to prudent motives chiefly, for of the moral 
virtues—if unostentatious and not redolent of pub- 
lic notice—he seems to take small account; thus his 
charity, for instance, is exceedingly domestic, and 
seldom takes the air beyond his own fireside. Art, 
manufactures, commerce, teem with his vast inven- 
tions, master-strokes of provision against loss, and 
expand like oceans wherever he launches fresh 
vessels of discovery—vessels which know no wreck ! 
He has a stimulus artificial, too; his snuff-box is 
never closed, except when he sleeps—if that inces- 
sant toiler ever sleeps: remove it during one of his 
fits of total abstraction, and you would annihilate an 
embryo plan for superseding the use of coal, or for 
converting galvanic wires into tractors for ships. 
Yet he is wayward, secluded, selfish, impetuous like 
the last-named, though without sudden bursts of 
generosity which distinguish his comrade in de 
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scription ; but he was born with an iron will, and, 
aware of its power, turned it first upon himself to 
master passion by policy, to exercise self-discipline, 
to practise the judgment. The effort has told well! 
Physiognomically speaking, the difference between 
the last two consists in the mouth, which in the one 
is rigid, in the other irresolute, and in the eye being 
in the former indecisive and gentle, in the latter 
hard and sharp. The foreheads are alike, broad, 
full, and open, though from the diminution of tho 
organs of comparison and causality in the first— 
his front is flatter—we may add also that his lips 
are fuller and more sensual, an organization strictly 
in concurrence with his temperament. But, after all, 
we pine for heart in both. Is it to be always thus? 
must the intellect absorb the affections, and, like a 
fiery meteor, scathe the soul’s rich verdure by its 
searing breath? No! it is, indeed, generally so; 
but there, within that vaulted hall, seated on the 
tribunal of justice, beneath the canopy of legal state, 
behold one who will realize in face, and mind, and 
in heart also, the beau ideal of genius, in her loftiest 
yet sweetest aspect! 

He is at present deciding a case of most perplex- 
ing intricacy, which has been already argued in 
various courts, with no satisfactory conclusion to 
either party, simply because the principal point, 
on which in reality the main difficulty depends, lies 
so subtly enveloped in technicalities as to ‘have 
totally missed the notice of his coadjutors. He has 
hardly commenced his judgment before the whole 
court perceives quite a new bearing of the case, 
which irradiates the whole process of elucidation. 
Dispatching in a parenthesis all excrescences, in a 
manner clear yet ample, he brings the whole bear- 
ing of his wonderful intelligence direct upon the 
hidden principle involved, until the truth, in its 
simple palpability, appears evident to the compre- 
hension even of a child. Acute sagacity, conden- 
sation most concise, invention of expression most 
fertile, yet unaffected, are all brought in aid of a 
judgment, the solidity of which stands like a rock, 
impassive to the assaults of misrepresentation, im- 
pervious to the perforations of prejudice. There is 
something majestic in that deepset, fathomless eye, 
that large benevolent forehead, the chiselled outline 
of the expressive lip ; but it is the majesty of mind, 
and not of feature—of the sovereign within, not of 
her ministers and exponents without; whilst in the 
mild, yet steady tones of the deep musical voice, 
elocution seems to forget her art, and to acknowledge 
the resistless eloquence of nature! Yet this great 
man is a husband and father—adored at home, 
respected by his friends; he is charitable, devout, 
a stanch supporter of every institution within his 
means to promote the improvement of the poor. 
He possesses the infinitesimal virtues of domesticity 
and philoprogenitiveness ; is very simple in his tastes 
and habits; has invented and made himself various 
new instruments of science; and often amuses his 
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leisure hours, though they are few in number, by 
fabricating little toys for his children, whom in his 
busiest seasons he makes a point of seeing daily— 
his reereation is from the affections, his patriotism 
is the expansion of his private ties. Of a judgment 
too clear to be deceived by, pretensions in others, he 
has self-knowledge whereby to suspect continually 
the working of his own heart. Lord Shaftesbury 
has said that “an English author would be all ge- 
nius, he would reap the fruits of art, but without 
study, pains, or application.” The works of this our 
learned judge, and he has written several, bear the 
strange impress of most original thought carried out 
by 
“Gathering labor with each studious year.” 
The daring aéronaut has reached sublime altitudes, 
but he has carried with him ballast to regulate his 
course. Lastly, his sensibilities are neither vapid 
nor illusory—he speaks what he feels, his genius is 
not of that 
“ Mimetic art which takes 
All shapes, nor feels one throb it wakes,” 


but pure and practical, unselfish and devotional ; nor 
is he content to gleam like a gem abroad, in the dark 
obscurity of meaner intellects, yet at home evince 
but the glowworm’s lustre—a flame flickering from 
a grub! 





THE SACRED SHRINE. 


BY MRS. A. L. LAWRIE. 


Evrry human heart hath mystery, 

Motives, to itself unknown, 

Till the life’s revealing history 
Thrills it with a warning tone; 
Full of memories, dear and olden, 

Lies a little casket golden, 

Buried in its native mine 
Hidden deep, and opened only 
When the heart is sad and lonely; 

Is the sacred little shrine. 


Only then the seal is broken, 
And alone we fondly gaze . 
On each word and tender token 
Left by friends of other days; 
Then their presence hath a seeming 
More of truth than blissful dreaming 
To the earnest tearful eyes, 
That so gaze, with saddened pleasure, 
Counting o’er and o’er each treasure, 
Till the past before us rise. 


Till the heart’s deep echoes ringing, 
Give us back Love's tender words, 
And again we hear the singing 
Of Hope’s golden-pinioned birds; 
And the weary heart is strengthened, 
For its life-path lone, and lengthened 
By their ever-joyous hymn; 
And the spirit seemeth numbered 
With the souls that are encumbered 
Nevermore with shadows dim. 
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THE POLITICIAN. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, THE YOUNGER. 


Ir may readily be imagined that eo great a 
blunderer as my friend Peter Mulrooney did not 
long retain any one particular situation. Handy as 
he undoubtedly was at any kind of work principally 
demanding the use of the shovel, his exploits in 
general farming made even the “ naygurs the hay- 
thens,” who were his peculiar aversion, stand and 
lock on, at times, with open-mouthed wonder. It 
was, therefore, no surprise to me to learn that, 
shortly after Peter’s unlucky attempt to give Black 
Phillis the bran mash intended for the black filly, 
he had quitted the service of my old school-fellow, 
Stanley, “discharged the young masther!” as he 
subsequently called it, and had accepted the super- 
intendence of a gang of workmen on a railroad, at 
that time in course of construction through the 
election district in which I reside. I say “through 
the election district,” in preference to indicating the 
locality cf the work in any more precise way, be- 
cause the incidents I am about to relate refer solely 
to the politics of the neighborhood. 

In his new position Peter was in his element, for 
not only were the laborers along the line his own 
countrymen, but, better still for Peter’s pugnacious 
disposition, they were divided into those rival fac- 
tions which so long agitated our part of the country, 
under the names of the Corkonians and the Far- 
downs. Of this latter body Peter speedily became 
the acknowledged leader, and it’is but justice to say 
that the post in his hands was no sinecure. Brawls 
and bickerings multiplied with singular rapidity ; 
and in the faction fights which followed, Peter was 
always the first to commence, and the last to leave 
off. 

Dat if this condition of things was fun for Peter, 
it was a serious annoyance to the contractors, who, 
after vain expostulations with the belligerents, had 
more than once been compelled to call upon the 
sheriff with an armed force of militia, to quell the 
disturbance. How many heads Peter broke, on 
these grand occasions for display, it would be diffi- 
cult to enumerate. Certain however it is that, if 
bold undaunted exposure and vigorous personai 
exertion be worthy of honorable mention, Peter 
Mulrooney’s heroism should be ranked with that of 
Harney’s at Cerro Gordo; Riley’s at Contreras ; 
Quitman’s at the Garita Belen; and especially with 
that of Walker at Huamantla. But as Samson was 
shorn of his strength by the loss of his long locks, 
even so was Peter finally reduced to a condition of 


, 
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comparative weakness by dismissal from office, and 
separation from his companions, who were transfer- 
red to a distant section. 

It was about this time, and before my friend Mul- 
rooney’s loss of authority was generally known, that 
an election approached for various county offices, 
and among others for that of district attorney. 

As the latter office was rather a lucrative one, 
there was, naturally enough, quite an array of eager 
candidates, who were far more respectable for their 
numbers than for the scope or profundity of their 
legal attainments. 

Prominent among these hungry aspirants was a 


pompous, pragmatical, pettifogging “limb,” whom 
I shall take the liberty of calling Jones. This re- 


spectable young gentleman being, in his own esti- 
mation, admirably fitted for the office, took the 
liberty of blowing his own trumpet, and with no 
stinted breath, at the various preliminary meetings 
which were held during the progress of the canvas. 

Jones, however, was not disposed to rely wholly 
upon the popular opinion of his ability, but endea- 
vored to make “assurance doubly sure” by taking 
such other means of securing a majority as the 
importance of the occasion and the pertinacious 
opposition of his rivals seemed to demand. Now 
there is engrafted upon the new constitution of our 
State a certain clause bearing upon the purity of 
elections, which inflicts, or threatens to inflict, a 
serious penalty upon all those candidates for office, 
who seek, directly or indirectly, to tamper with a 
voter. Of this Jones was perfectly aware; but the 
sturdy character of the opposition seeming to render 
his prospects rather gloomy, he felt disposed to risk 
the consequences, by enlisting a number of trusty 
agents, whose votes and influence might do him 
good service at the polls. 

As the name of Peter Mulrooney had become 
quite famous in “all the country round” for his 
exploits at the head of the Fardowns, it occurred 
to Jones that just such a man, on an occasion like 
that of a hotly contested election, would be invaluable ; 
and accordingly he acted upon the precept of worthy 
Mrs. Glass, who says, very wisely, that a hare 
“ First 
catch your hare,” says she; and Mr. Jones, acknow- 
ledging the force of the suggestion, after making 
some preliminary arrangements with certain of his 
friends, rode across the country one fine morning to 
beat up the quarters of our blundering friend. 
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requires to be caught before it is cooked. 








Financial matters had never, at any period of bis 
transatlantic sojourn, been in a very flourishing 
condition with Peter; but at this time, owing to the 
loss of his employment, and the removal of his 
friends, he was, to use his own expression, “ claned 
out enthirely.” Under these discouraging circum- 
stances, Jones found some trouble in unearthing 
him; but after numerous inquiries, and no little 
riding to and fro, he sueceeded in finding Peter in 
“a bit cabin in the bush,” a log shanty with a stick 
chimney, where he was “ boardin’ wid a dacent 
family, one Michael Doheny, who had nobody but 
hisself to take care of, barrin’ the good woman, six 
childhre, an’a year ould pig.” 

At the door of this cabin Jones descried Peter 
leaning lazily over the broken worm-fence, and 
amusing his leisure by blowing out clouds of tobacco 
smoke from a short, discolored “dudeen” stuck ia 
one corner of his mouth. 

“How are you, Mulrooney?” said Jones, in a 
manner which he at least intended should be 
gracious, 

“ Aisy !” said Peter, casting a suspicious glance 
at the yellow kids of his visitor, and a still. more 
dubious one at the roll of placards he held in his 
hand. 

“ Give us a friendly shake, my good fellow,” said 
Jones, alighting from his vehicle, and advancing. 
“Upon my honor, I’m glad to see you!” 

Peter's eyes twinkled; he rubbed his broad palm 
up and down his pantaloons two or three times, and 
then inclosed the delicate fingers of his sociable 
visitor in a grasp like that of a blacksmith’s vice. 


“ Confound it!” exclaimed Jones, wincing all over, 
twisting up his mouth, and going through the mo- 
tions of walking up stairs. “ I say—Mulrooney— 
my friend—you—you have—tre—men—jus strength 
of wrist!” 

“’Deed but that’s thrue, anyhow,” responded 
Peter, quietly. “Sure ’tis the same fist as bruk the 
bones of big Paddy Doyle, whin he shuk hands wid 
me to dhrag me out of the patthren fight foor years 
agone, come next Michaclmas.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Jones, wringing his 
fingers, and then straightening them out slowly, as 
if he was repeating to himself, “This pig went to 
market; this pig stayed at home; this pig had roast 
beef,” &e. &e. 
that all the joints were in their proper places, he 


Having at length satisfied himself 


turned to Peter, and said— 

“ What are you doing now, Mulrooney ?” 

“ Arrah, now be aisy,” said Peter, with a sly look. 
“ Why will ye be afther exposin’ yerself like a born 
ignoraymus, wid no more sinse nor a haythen nay- 
gur? Don’t ye see ’tis sunnin’ myself I am, this 
blissed morn, an’ sootherin’ the black thoughts away 
Will I hould Yer 


Maybe yer honor’s lookin’ afther a 


wid the smoke of my dudeen. 
horse, sir? 
handy boy. Troth but there ’s not a dacenter, nor 


a handier, than the one forenenst ve, an’ that’s 
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myself barrin’ the compliment, in all ould Ireland. 
Glory be wid her, an’ may the grass grow green 
there for iver and iver, amin!” 

Mr. Jones smiled complacently. He thought he 
discerned in Peter, from his apparent stupidity, and 
his known fighting qualities, a very useful ally, 
while Peter was playing with Mr. Jones, pretty 
much after the fashion of a boy with a chafer, tying 
quietly a thread round his leg, and then Jetting him 
fly buzzing away, but only to the length of the 
string. 


Mr. Jones, however, did not know this. Mr. 
Jones indeed knew nothing of Irish character. He 


wanted an agent, and all he thought it necessary to 
do was to buy him. Mr. Jones had great faith in 
the dollar. He would have sold himself for rather 
over five. At present, however, he was in search 
of a commodity. 

“T see you don’t know me, Mulrooney,” said he, 
smiling pleasantly. Had he been more of a phy- 
siognomist, he might have seen that Peter did know 
him at the first glance; not only by uame, but had 
read him through and through. Knew him from tho 
crown of his glossy silk hat to the soles of his patent 
leather boots, and that Peter Mulrooney—didn’t like 


, 


him. “Isee you don’t know me, Mulrooney,” Jones 
repeated, as Peter stood leaning against the rickety 
fence with his eyes cast on the ground. 

“Och !” said Peter, evasively, “many ’s the gin- 
tleman I’ve seen to the fore, an’ I does be thinkin’ 
yer face isn’t sthrange to me.” 

“Jones is my name,” said the candidate, softly. 
**T am canvassing the district for the office of States 
Attorney for the county. There are several others 
out, who really appear to believe themselves quali- 
fied to fill so honorable a post; but, indeed, between 
you and me, Mr. Mulrooney, they are’—Mr. Jones 
shrugged his shoulders significantly, and as Peter 
winked, as much as to say, “ I know what ye mane,” 
the gentlemanly candidate continued: “ So I theught 
ip was my duty to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Mulrooney—not to influence your vote, of course.” 

“Oh begorra!” Peter broke out, “’twouldn’t be 
aisy to do that, any way, I does be thinkin’.” 

“Surely not,” said Mr. Jones; “and [ honor you 
the more for your sturdy determination. It is upon 
the foundation of such men as you, my friend, that 
the pillars of democracy are firmly based.” 

“T beg yer pardon, Misther Jones,” said Peter, 
looking as stupid as possible; “ but what was that 
ye wor sayin’ about the foundation? If ye want a 
good one dug out, clane an’ nate, sure there isn’t a 
handier boy in the wide wureld wid the pick an’ the 
shovel than myself.” 

“T’ll tell you what, Mulrooney,’ 
thrown wholly off his guard, “if the people elect 
me, it will be good for them. Don’t you think it is 
a firstrate thing to have a friend in court ?” 

“Sure there ’s no denyin’ that,” responded Peter, 
with alacrity ; “it bates the wureld for good luck.” 


said Jones, now 
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“A very sensible answer,” responded Jones, with 
an approving nod. “Yes,” he added, with an ora- 
torical flourish of his scented cambric handkerchief, 
“the poor man shall find in me a friend and a pro- 
tector. Should I be honored with the attorneyship, 
wealthy avarice shall never ride, rough-shod, over 
the bone and sinew of the land. They alone are 
nature’s noblemen, sir; and our glorious institutions 
are the work of their hands.” 

“Och! but that’s the beautifullest spache,” said 
Peter, enthusiastically ; “an maybe, Misther Jones, 
ye ’ll be afther gettin’ yer desarts afore long.” 

Peter was too cunning to say what he thought 
those “desarts” ought to be; and Jones, happy in 
the belief that he had made a favorable impression, 
interpreted Peter’s enigmatical compliment accord- 
ing to his own wishes. 

“Mulrooney,” said he, “do you think you could 
spare time to dine with me to-day?” 

Peter rubbed his chin doubtfully. 
to say,” he replied, slowly ; “there ’s Misther Urbin 
as lives at the Grange, three miles across, an’ I”’— 

“Oh, never mind seeing him!” exclaimed Jones, 
quickly, “he’s not on our side. Come, jump into 
my carriage, and let me tool you over to the ‘Bell.’ 
I have ordered an excellent dinner there, and you 
will meet a few friends, to whom I am desirous of 
Who knows what benefit it may 


“?Tisn’t aisy 


introducing you. 
be to you?” 

Peter made various excuses, but they were all 
overruled, one after another. At length he suffered 
his bashfulness to be overcome, and presently found 
himself trundling across the smooth country road 
towards the place of rendezvous. A ride of half 
an hour brought them to the “Bell,” a fine old- 
fashioned tavern, standing at the junction of the 
roads leading. to Tompkinsville and Saddleton. 
Almost immediately on his arrival, he was introduced, 
with due formality, to Messieurs Tims, Mims, Bims, 
and Bibo, all members of more than one bar, and 
the especial friends of Mr. Jones, the candidate. 

Dinner was served in fine style, and Peter took 
extraordinary care to provision his particular for- 
tress with an assiduity which spoke wonders for his 
appetite, and was equally honorable to his digestive 
powers. At length, however, he reluctantly de- 
clared himself satisfied, and the debris was re- 
moved. Hitherto Peter had been too busily engaged 
in storing away the supplies to waste the precious 
time in making set speeches; but when the wine 
was brought in, he ventured to suggest that he 
should prefer “a taste o’ the native, instid of the 
forrin stuff wid the outlandish names,” and his pe- 
culiar penchant was speedily gratified. 

With his favorite potheen before him, Peter made 
himself quite at home; replied awkwardly when he 
was spoken to; but otherwise paid but little atten- 
tion to dockets, ca. sa.’s, fi. fa.’s and the numberless 
other legal terms with which the conversation of his 
companions was interlarded. 
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After a while, Jones winked at his companions, 
who promptly acknowledged the preconcerted signal 
by filling their glasses. 

“Here ’s to your very good health, Mr. Mulroo- 
ney!” said the candidate. 

“ Many thanks to ye,” responded Peter, demure- 
ly; “sure it ’s well an’ hearthy I am, barrin’ a na- 
theral wakeness of the disgestive fackilties, an’ a 
touch of the rheumatiz.” 

“Your health, Mulrooney!” said Tims, with a 
profound bow. 

“Never betther, batin’ the disgestion an’ the 
rheumatiz. Good luck to yer honor, an’ much 
obleeged to you for the axin’,” replied Peter. 

“My respects to you, Mulrooney, my friend !” 
said Bims, lifting his glass; “and may you always 
continue in your present excellent condition !” 

“Faix! I hope so,” said Peter. “ For sure whin 
it comes to the typhus, an’ the grampus, and the 
collar ye morbus, and the hapes of favers and other 
disordhers, thim ’s not so hisy to bear.” 
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“Spoken like an oracle,” said Bibo; “and it is 
now my privilege to wish you a peculiar exemption 
from all such unpleasant casualties. Mulrooney, 
your good health.” 

“Och botheration !” said Peter. “Ill be takin’ 
to my bed for a month, prisently, wid yer gosther 
about my health. Musha thin, in throth, but ’tisn’t 
the thrue ginteels as ’ud be afther makin’ fun of a 
poor boy.” 

“Fun! my dear fellow,” said Jones; “we intend- 
Fun! not a bit of it. 
No person could possibly be sincerer than I. As 
for Tims, he is the very soul of truth and gravity. 
Mims is frankness itself; and Bibo—everybody 
knows Bibo, His integrity has become so pro- 
verbial that he is scarcely recognized by any other 


’” 


ed it for a mark of respect. 


name than that of ‘the honest lawyer. 

The wily Peter now suffered his brow to clear, 
and even went so far as to favor Mr. Jones with a 
He slowly filled his glass from his own 
especial decanter, and then, rising, said— 


smile. 


“Oh faix, if it’s dacent manners among the qual- 
An 
whin the ‘have his corpus’ time comes round, may 
yees go where all the good lawyers go!” “But 
whether that’s up or down,” thought Peter, “sorra 
bit can I tell.” 

Neither, apparently, could the parties themselves, 
for they received the sentiment with dubious glances 
at one another, as if they began to have an instinct- 
ive impression that, somehow or other, they had 


ity, here’s wishin’ long life to all of yees! i 


“caught a Tartar.” 

“Hem! much obliged to you, Mulrooney,” said 
Jones, breaking the ominous silence. “Dare say 
you meant well. Bibo, if that bottle is empty, it is 
time to be off.” 

The bottle was empty, or nearly go, and the com- 
pany rose, soon after, and prepared to take their 
departure. 
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Tims now approached Peter, and extended his 
hand. “ Of course, Mulrooney, you are one of us,” 
said he. 

“ Of coorse,” said Peter, putting on his old puzzled 
“ Sure, how would I be otherwise, I'd like to 
know? ’Twould throuble me mightily to make out 
the differ.” 

“ Ah! I knew you were the right sort of a man 
to stand by your friends,” said Bims. 

“ Begorra!” responded Peter, sharply, “I’d like 


air. 


to see the cabogue that ‘ud say I wasn’t.” 

“T expect you wouldn’t mind fighting for them 
too, if it came to a pinch,” said Mims. 

“Tisn’t a dirty traneen I’d be worth if I did,” 
said Peter, boldly. 

“ Mulrooney,” said Jones, drawing him aside and 
taking out his purse, “I dare say you are not over- 
burthened with money just at present.” 

“ Musha, thin, but it’s the blissed thruth yees 
spakin’, any way,” replied Peter. 

Will you do me the favor 
to accept this ten dollar piece? I like to encourage 
modest merit, and I thought that, perhaps, a little 
Understand 


“T thought as much. 


loose cash might be of service to you. 
me, Mulrooney; I give you this freely, and as a 
matter of friendly feeling, and not as a candidate for 
office.” 

“’Tis the raal gintleman ye are, Misther Jones, 
Would ye like to 
hire a handy boy that can bate all Connaught at a 


an’ Ill be proud to sarve ye. 


nate job of work ?” 

“T ll think about it after the election,” replied 
“Oh, by the by,” he added, 
suddenly, “I need not ask you, I suppose, to bring 


Jones, moving away. 


all your friends with you to the polls, and, perhaps, 
it would be best for you to vote early !” 

“Anan?” said Peter, looking unutterably stupid. 

“T think they had all better do so,” said Tims. 

“ Augh! ’tis there ye are afther all!” muttered 
Peter, with a queer twinkle of his eyes that augured 
anything but success for the machinations of Jones 
and his backers. 

“Oh yes,” said Mims, “by all means vote early.” 

“Frinds! vote! Did ye mane me?” inquired 
Peter, assuming an expression of the utmost per- 
plexity. 

“ Not you alone, but your friends also. It is a 
matter of great consequence that we should make 
the strongest kind of an effort.” 

“'Deed! but that’s thrue, I does be thinkin’,” 
responded Pete-, slowly; “ but how will I vote, I’d 
like to know ?” 

“ Vote ? wuy as other people do !” 

“ Ayeh! that’s aisy to say ; but”—— 

“But what? out with it.” 

 Sorra bit am I natheralized !” said Peter. 

Here was a pretty breakdown in the political ma- 
chinery of Mr. Jones. He was fairly caught in his 
own trap; and his dinner, his wines, and his ten 
dollar gold piece, all given for nothing. Tims, 
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Mims, Bims, and Bibo stuffed their handkerchiefs 
As for Jones, he could scarce re- 
strain his rage; but he managed to stammer out— 

“ Oh come, Mulrooney ! this is no time for joking; 
don’t I know very well you have a vote ?” 

“ Musha, thin! it’s more than I does be knowin’ 
myself,” said Peter. 

“ Well, then,” said Jones, desperately, “ you can 
surely bring up your friends, the Fardowns!” 
said Peter, carelessly, “ but it ’s 
few friends I have any way; an’ thim’s in another 


in their mouths. 


“Oh begorra !” 


counihry !” 

Tims whistled for an invisible dog; Mims hum- 
med “the light of other days ;” Bims was taken 
suddenly with a very severe fit of coughing; and 
Bibo was looking steadfastly at something in the 
meadow which no one could see but himself. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Jones, “let us go. I 
can make nothing out of this fool of an Irishman.” 

“ Bedad !” said Peter, turning on his heel, “I’d 
be a fool if ye did. The dirty spalpeen, to think of 
bribin’ a gintleman of ansbent discent, wid a dinner, 
an’ a ten dollar goold piece. Augh! maybe he’d 
like me to condiscind to demane myself by givin’ 
Troth if he lives till that 
time he ’ll be the ouldest man in this part of the 


him his money back. 


wureld, an’ that’s no lie.” 
Dear reader, Mr. Jones was not elected. 





ONE HAPPY HEART. 


Have you made one happy heart to-day? Envied 
privilege. How calmly you can seek your pillow! 
how sweetly sleep! In all this world there is 
nothing so sweet as giving comfort to the distressed, 
as getting a sun ray into a gloomy heart. Children 
of sorrow meet us wherever we turn; there is no 
moment that tears are not shed, and sighs uttered. 
Yet how many of those tears, those sighs are caused 
by our own thoughtlessness! How many a daugh- 
ter wrings the very soul of a fond mother by acts of 
unkindness and ingratitude! How many husbands, 
by one little word, make a whole day of sad hours 
and unkind thoughts! How many wives, by angry 
recriminations, estrange and embitter their loving 
hearts! How many brothers and sisters meet but 
to vex and injure each other, making wounds that 
no human heart can heal! Ah! if each one worked 
upon this maxim day by day—“ strive to make some 
heart happy”—jealousy, revenge, madness, hate, 
with their kindred evil associates, would forever 
leave the earth. Our minds would be so occupied 
in the contemplation of adding to the pleasures of 
others, that there would be no room for the ugly 
fiends of discord. Try it, ye discontented, forever 
grumbling devotees of sorrow, self-caused; it will 
make that little part of the world in which you 
move as fair as Eden. 
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Tne vegetation which everywhere adorns the sur- 
face of the globe, from the moss that covers the 
weatherbeaten stone to the cedar that crowns the 
mouatain, is overflowing with matter for reflection 
and admiration. To the vegetable kingdom we 
are indebted for the possession of almost all our 
comforts, and many of our luxuries. From the pro- 
duce of some of the humblest of plants arises an 
extensive trade, employing many thousand families. 

Take the article saffron as an example. Many 
tons of this useful substance are sent into the mar- 
ket every year; yet it is not generally known how 
small a portion of the plant itis. The plant itself 
is a crocus, and carries in its flower three little co- 
lored filaments, as they are called in botanical lan- 
guage.. Every single plant can only furnish three 
filaments, which are gently plucked by girls, who 
gather them in baskets from innumerable flowers. 
These plants are sown, tended, weeded frequently, 
menured, and watered, and all to give but three fine 
threads each. After these are gathered, the plant 
is of no further use. It is not wonderful, then, that 
good saffron should be costly. 

Another plant, the safflower, or spurious saffron, 
eontains a red color in the flower-leaves, or petals, 
in very small proportion, not more than five parts 
in every thousand. It is also difficult to obtain, 
being mixed up with a yellow color, which has to be 
first separated. But when obtained, it is a most 
brilliant scarlet red, and it is the basis of the rouge 
paint. 

The uses of these two plants show how deeply 
ingrained into humanity certain habits become. 
Several hundred years ago, our Celtic forefathers 
stained their skins a yellow tint, with saffron steeped 
in water. From the analogous plant, the safflower, 
our modern beauty derives the tint to tinge her skin, 
and give the hue denied by Nature. 

It is so with most other vegetables. 
and flax plants each furnish only a few fibres for cor- 
dage and linen. The quantity of sugar in the cane 
and the maple is small compared to the size of the 
plants. The essential oils found in plants exist in 
very small proportions, as camphor, oil of lemons, 
cloves, caraway, peppermint, &c., requiring large 
cultivation to obtain even moderate quantities. 

Even the apparently worthless parts of plants 
are of great use. Who would imagine, at first view, 
that the old bark which peels so readily off the tree 
eould be of any value? Yet without it we should 
not have our leather. It contains a substance which, 
from its action in hardening skin, has been called 
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tannin. Animal skin is a collection of egg-shaped 
cells, full of a gelatinous fluid, which readily washes 
out by water, and is easily rotted; hence the un- 
tanned skin is not durable. But when soaked in a 
watery liquor, in which has been steeped the bark 
of some trees, the tannin soaks into the cells, unites 
with the gelatinous liquor, and forms a solid body, 
which does not dissolve in water, and will not readily 
rot. Such is the process of tanning, which converts 
a perishable skin into a durable leather. 

A little insect pierces a hole in the leaf of the 
oak, and other trees, and buries its egg there. The 
leaf round about the bite hardens and enlarges so as 
to become a nut; the sun’s heat hatches the egg, 
out, and becomes 
The leaf withers, 
They contain the 


and the little insect bores its way 
in due time a perfect gall-fly. 
and the gall-nuts are gathered. 
same substance as the oak-bark, and are used for 
similar purposes. The chief uses 
ture of ink, and the dyeing of cloth black. 

When plants are cultivated, the properties they 
possessed in the wild state become altered in a re- 
markable degree. Many plants, which are poison- 
ous when wild, become innocuous when cultivated. 
This has happened with the potato, the tubers of 
which were very small and poisonous a few hundred 


are the manufac- 


years ago. is still a poisonous plant in Equador 
It till 1s plant Equad 
and New Grenada. 
vers Dave deen cdeveloper n¢ 1e lave not oniy 
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increased greatly in size, but become filled with 


By constant cultivation, the tu- 


starch and other nutritious matters. 

The same influence is also seen in the growth of 
wheat. This plant owes its nutritious property to 
the large quantity of a substance called gluten, which 
it contains. Gluten resembles dough, and may be 
obtained by kneading the flour into a paste, and 
washing it by exposure to a small stream of water. 
In wheat grown on poor ground, the gluten is not 
present in a greater quantity than four or five per 
eent., while in weill-tilled lands it rises as high as 
one-fifth of the whole weight. We have the power 
to increase the quantity of gluten up to this per- 
centage, by proper care of the ground. 

Gluten is the valuable substance for which wheat 
is grown, and it contains a chemical substance called 
nitrogen. Now, if we add as a manure some sub- 
stance containing nitrogen in large quantity, as 


; ‘Tape-dust, bones, or guano, this element enters the 
wheat, gluten is formed, and the weight and value 
of the wheat are much increased. 
The Turkey red, so much admired in shawls and 
handkerchiefs, is obtained from the madder plant, 
i“ 
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which contains besides it two other colors. But the ly commences to increase, and a large quantity of 
that beautiful dye is produced. 
It may be learned from the above how much con- 


red is the most valuable, and exists in the smaller 


proportion. By cultivation, however, we can in- 


crease this quantity in a remarkable degree; for we 2 trol we have over the growth of a plant, how we 
find in those roots which contain the least quantity ) may increase the amount of any valued production 
of lime the smallest quantity of the red coloring mat- } to a very great extent, and what an interesting, 
ter. If we add lime to the ground, so that the { useful, and even a scientific occupation is the cul. 
madder roots may imbibe it, the red color immediate- tivation of plants. 
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THE DIVISION OF TIME 


Many ages must have elapsed after the creation { The Julian year, however, was still imperfect, for 
of the world before any method of computing Time, the earth performs its annual circuit round the sun 
or of dating events, was brought into established in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 45} seconds ; hence 
use. Ata very early period time was measured by the solar year was shorter than the Julian, or civil 
the revolutions of the moon, the seasons, and the year, by 11 minutes, 144 seconds, which in 130 years 
successive returns of labor and rest; but so late as amounted to a day. 
the age of Homer a formal calendar seems to have In the course of time this inconvenience becom- 
been unknown as a guide to history or a register of ing too considerable to be unnoticed, Pope Gregory 
events. XIII. substituted a new calendar, called the Grego- 

The division of days into weeks is the most an- rian Calendar, or New Style. It was published in 
cient mode of marking time, and probably took March A. D. 1582. Ten days had now been gained 
place at the Creation. The next division was that by the old mode of reckoning, and these were struck 
of months, which appears to have been in use even out of the month of October following, by reckoning 
before the Flood. The months were marked by the the fi/th day of that month the fifteenth. 
revolutions of the moon, consequently were lunar And in order to prevent the recurrence of a sim- 
months. ilar variation in time to come, he ordained that one 

The highest natural division of time is into years. day should be added to every fourth year as before, 
At first a year consisted of only twelve lunar months. and that from the year 1600 every fourth centennial 
It is supposed that this method of reckoning was in year should be reckoned as leap year, and the 
use as early as the Deluge, and that it continued for other three centennial years as common ones. Thus 
many ages after. But this was a very imperfect the years 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, ete., are to 
mode of computing time, for a lunar year was near- be reckoned as common ones, and 1600, 2000, 2400, 
ly eleven days shorter than a solar year; hence the etc., as leap years. Even this correction is not ab- 
months could not long correspond with the seasons. solutely exact, yet the error is so small as to hardly 
And even in the short space of seventeen years the vary one day in a thousand years. 
winter months would have changed places with | The mode of computing time as established by 
those of summer. } Gregory is called New Style, and that by Julius 

The calendar which is now generally adopted in Cesar, Old Style. The New Style was adopted by 
the Christian world was instituted by Romulus. Spain, Portugal, and part of Italy on the same day 
His year began on the Ist of March, and continued as at Rome, and in France on the tenth of December 
only ten months, or about 304 days, hence was very following, which was reckoned the twentieth day. 
imperfect. Numa gave the year 355 days, added > But in Great Britain this change was not adopted 
two more months, and transferred the beginning of until September, 1752, when 170 years had elapsed 
the year to the 1st of January. But this was still 2 since the Gregorian alterations, consequently a lit- 
making the year too short. } tle more than another day had been gained. It was 

When Julius Caesar obtained the sovereignty of therefore enacted by Parliament that eleven days, 
Rome, he found the months had changed from the instead of ten, should be stricken out of the month 
seasons, and in order to bring them forward to their of September, 1752. On the second day of that 


places he formed one long year of fifteen months, or { month the Old Style ceased, and the third day was 
445 days. This has been called the year of confusion. { reckoned the fourteenth. By the same act Great 


It ended January Ist, forty-five years before Christ. Britain changed the beginning of the year from the 
From th‘ period the Julian year of 365 days and 6 } 25th of March to the Ist of January. 

hours commenced. The common year contained The time for commencing the year has usually 
only 365 days, but once every four years the 6 hours been determined, among different nations, by the 
mounted to another day, and this day was added to date of some memorable event, such as the Deluge, 
the 23d of February, or the sixth calends of March, ; the Incarnation of Christ, etc. The Egyptians be- 
which was to be reckoned twice, hence this year was } gan the year with the autumnal equinox. The Jew- 


styled Bissextile, or Leap Year. ) ish ecclesiastic year began in the spring, but in civil 
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affairs they retained the epoch of the Egyptians. Style would a certain day in New Style correspond, 
The ancient Swedish year began about the time of or what date in New Style any day of Old Style 
the winter solstice. The Turks and Arabs commence } would represent, we must observe the following 
their year about the middle of July. rules :— 

When Romulus began the year in March, he } If the event happened before the Ist of March, 
1700, add ten days to the Old Style, and you have 
it corrected for the new; if-it happened between the 
the last day of February, 1700, and the Ist of March, 
1800, add eleven days ; if between the same dates in 
1800 and 1900, add twelve days; and if between 
1900 and 2100, add thirteen days. If you wish to 
ascertain the Old Style from the New, subtract from 


named the last four months according to their po- 
sition. The names September, October, November, 
December, designated their order—seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth. But Numa changed the begin- 
ning of the year to the first of January without 
altering the names of the months; hence they do 


> 
> 
5 
> 
> 
) 
5 
5 
> 
> 


; 
} 
not now correspond to their order in the calendar. > 
Owing to these changes in the modes of reckoning } the New instead of adding to the Old. 
time, if we wish to ascertain to what date in Old } 
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BY W. JASPER BLACKBURN. 


A poet has said that there is no phase in the cha- { umph, when the last enemy is destroyed, “ which is 


racter of man more approvable, no sight more truly death.” 
worthy to be adored, than 4 But the evils of imperfection to which we are here 
“The candid blush subject may be greatly palliated, and deprived of 


Of him who strives with fortune to be just.” 3 many stings by female influence, if that influence is 
: : : ae of the character which the Creator, in his origina 

This sentiment is a rebuke to the spirit and pub- . 
lic sentiment of the world. In the eyes of the pub- 
lie generally, no object is more contemptible than 


that of an unsophisticated man who views things in { 


plan of earthly government, designed it should be; 
for it is reasonable to conclude that the presence of 
woman was intended to be to this world what the 
beings whom we call angels are to the world in 


a proper light, and strives daily to meet all the exi- heaven. What is more taming and polishing to the 
7 5 


gencies of a seemingly unequal fate in his own sim- wild roarings of man’s reckless moments than the 
ple and common sense way. He who will not . 
assume the garb of a hypocrite, and wear airs of 

dissimulation in the social circle, who will not fawn 
that he may thrive, or flatter vice in any form orto 
any degree, is more often than otherwise ruled out 
of what the world calls “decent society” as a nui- 
sance, and is only remembered in “ polite circles” as 


presence of a virtuous and easy-mannered woman ? 
Nothing, I presume. The extent of wholesome in- 
fluence which even one WOMAN, who answers well 
to the name, may hold over the destiny of man, is 
; not to be calculated by any means of estimation of 
? 
which mortals have command. But how often do 
» ? we see female beauty encourage arrogance and 
a mass of rough-hewn matter, too unseemly for the } “a vat . 
: ee ag Hie sig meanness, and frown upon the humble approach of 
chisel of the “classic” artist. Simplicity is frowned a“ : 
a : : . > the honest-hearted, plain man, whose only, or great- 
down, and honest integrity spit upon by a class of rag ages b oe . 
as : seh ’ a ag me est sin, in the eyes of such beauty, is his “candid 
ings who can neither appreciate virtue nor com- ” ; shed 
5 PE } blush” for the foolery of what is termed “ high life,” 


prehend the ways of God to man; and the world : ae , : , 
: a place where wealth generally reigns in triumph 


looks om and approves, and calls it just and right. } over true merit and personal worth! Though the 
The plaip-minded woman who, by her simple ways } rightly-balanced and properly-educated woman ne- 
and soft care, soothes many sorrows that might | ver frowns upon nor slights virtue to any degree, 
otherwise corrode and destroy the beauty of the no matter in what outward habiliments it may ap- 
soul, and change the pleasant flowings of the heart pear, no more dves she countenance or encourage, 
into a channel of gall, is snarled at and hissed by with any look of approbation, gilded vice and shal- 
the flirt whose purpose and sole tendency are to de- low-brained presumption ; but the delight of her life 
ceive and disappoint, and enjoy happiness herself ‘sin 

at the expense of the happiness of others. g «the mild majesty of private life, 

This is certainly all very deplorable; bueI can- § Where Peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 


The gate; where Honor’s liberal hands effiuse 
Unenvied trea-ures, and the snowy wings 
Of Innocence and Love protect the scene.” 


not tell how it is to be remedied, so long as refinement 


§ 
fosters moneyed power in preference to a meanly- ; 
clad but honest and devoted heart. Still, honesty ; 
should not despair, nor virtue fear the powers of 
fate; for the Word of God, which is above all ; 

eory, assures us that truth and justice shall tri- 


In the society of such a woman, earth may agaip 
become a paradise. 
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MOURNERS; OR, THE SISTERS’ 
GRAVES. 


THE 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue first was borne to her silent rest, 

Ere the early bird had returned to its nest; 

Ere the earth was freed from its snowy pall, 

Or the stream released from its icy thrall. 

And when, at eve, through the leafless trees, 

With dirge-like notes swept the wintry breeze, 
When moaning it passed o’er the cheerless bed 
Where lay the beloved and cherished dead, 

Though we knew that her dark eyes’ beaming light 
Was quenched in gloom of eternal night ; 

That the icy finger of death had chilled 

The pulses which late had so warmly thrilled, 

Yet reproachful pangs wrung the mourner’s breast 
At the thought of her lonely place of rest; 

At the thought that no more ‘neath the warm roof-tree, 


But low in the grave her dwelling must be. 


Twice Spring with her dewy sandals had passed, 
And o’er it a mantle of verdure had cast ; 

['wice Summer had come from her radiant bowers, 
And the green turf dressed with her gift of flowers, 
When the cheek of the loved one left grew pale 

As the lily that bends to the stormy gale, 

Save at times, when the sudden hectic glow 
Would its burning crimson o’er it throw, 

While her voice was faint as the tremulous notes 
Of the harp when the night-wind over it floats ; 
And her form like the reed which bends and sways 
To the rippling breeze that o’er it plays. 

Then we knew, like the flow’r touched by early decay, 
She, too, in her brightness was passing away, 

And that ere the sere leaves of Autumn fell, 

She, too, must repose in the “ voiceless cell.” 

Then came a voice from the spirit-land, 

Where her sister had joined the angel band, 

And a holy light, as if from the skies, 

Was mirrored within her dark, bright eyes, 

And her heart, as if bathed in the heavenly ray, 
Which springs from the fount of eternal day, 

Was filled with that inward peace which throws 

A celestial halo around life’s close, 

And a rapture, as if with a seraph’s wing, 

On her heavenward flight she longed to spring. 


Though for them, it was gain to die ere yet 

Stern care on their hearts its seal had set; 

Ere had faded away one brilliant hue, 

Which life’s rich hopes o’er their pathway threw, 
Or the “ dew of their youth,” like that on the rose, 
When first the eyelids of morning unclose, 
Unexhaled by “the burden and heat of the day,” 
Fresh and pure on the bloom of tlr .r young hearts lay; 
Yot still, when we think that the darksome grave, 
Vi here no sunbeam shines, no bright flowers wave, 
Where the sound of loved voices never cap ™t., 
Must forevermore be their silent home, 

From their secret fount in the riven hear, 
Unbidden, the tears will warmly start. 


Thou who art in “the still, small voice,” to Thee, 
Those who mourn, may alone, for refuge flee, 
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For Thou canst direct the tear-dimmed eye, 
To the light that beams from a purer sky; 
Thou, who to the waves said, “ Peace, be still,” 
Their hearts with a holy calm canst fill; 
Thou, who over death the victory won, 

Canst teach them to say, “ Thy will be done. 


BURY ME IN THE MORNING. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


Bury me in the morning, mother; 
Oh! let me have the light 

Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 
Ere you leave me alone with night: 

Alone in the night of the grave, mother— 
Tis a thought of terrible fear!— 

And you will be here alone, mother, 
And stars will be shining here. 

So bury me in the morn, mother, 
And let me have the light 

Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 
Ere I am alone with night. 


You tell of the Saviour’s love, mother— 
I feel it in my heart; 

But, oh! from this beautiful world, mother, 
’Tis hard for the young to part! 

Forever to part, when here, mother, 
The soul is fain to stay, 

For the grave is deep and dark, mother, 
And Heaven seems far away. 

Then bury me in the morn, mother, 
And let me have the light 

Of one bright day on my grave, mother, 
Ere I am alone with night. 


Never unclasp my hand, mother, 
Till it falls away from thime— 

Let me hold the pledge of thy love, mother, 
Till I feel the love divine: 

The love divine—oh! look, mother— 
Above, its beams I see; 

And there an angel’s face, mother, 
Is smiling down on me! 

So bury me in the morn, mother, 
When sunbeams flood the sky— 
For Death is the cate of Life, mother, 

And leads to light on high. 


SONNET.—TERPSICHORE. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


TeRpsicHorReE! gay, nimble-footed maid! 

Right merrily ledst thou the dance, of eld, 

When with the graceful god thou wert beheld 
Tripping with viewiess feet o’er Tempe’s glade. 
What elegance thy art o’er nature casts! 

What beauty in thy classic step appears! 

What joy to youth, what life it gives to years, 
When allg‘ enjoy the day,” while day yet lasts. 

The poetry of motion in thy art is seen, 

When happy spirits sport in festa! dance, 

Where eyes look love, and friendship speaks in glance; 
Where, too, in beauty moves love’s fairy queen. 
We hail thine art, we praise its proper use— 

Thy choral dance gives grace, away from sad abuse. 
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THE FLOWERING LOCUST-TREE. 


“ Still with wisdom rife, 
Every tree’s a tree of life.”—E. W. L. 


“ Smell I the flowers, or thee?” —MELVILLE. 
BY ELIZABETH W. LONG. 


Many a Spring hath said to me, 

“ Sing the Lady Locust-Tree ;” 

Year by year I ve viewed the rareness 
Of her quality of fairness, 

Seen her wave her soft green plumes, 
Seen her wealth of pendent blooms, 
Known of all her lovely ways— 

Yet have never sung her praise. 


Never fair-limbed forest tree 

Could be decked more daintily ; 
Tossing quick, or gently swaying, 
Every breezy touch obeying; 
Lightly green, her leaflets tender 
Robe her with a wavy splendor! 
Nor have gardens richer bower 
Than the pear! of her white flower. 


Sweet as breath of new-cut hay, 
Violets in the lap of May; 

Sweet, too, as the hyacinth bells, 
Lily-buds in dewy dells; 

Sweeter than the red-lipped clover 
That the bee hangs loving over; 
This she adds for her completeness, 
Liberality of sweetness. 


Who needs ever cull her bloom? 


She outbreathes a free perfume ; 


But to smell the brown shrub-blossom 
You must wear it in your bosom. 
Roses, shy of quick confession, 

Yield their sweetness on compression : 
Locust-flowers have charms o’er these, 
Fragrant with the wish to please! 


Would the wind be still and grave, 
Locust-boughs will tempting wave ; 
Night cannot so churlish be 

But will taste their fragrancy ; 
High they lift the rich perfume 

Up into the sick man’s room: 

With a loving tenderness, 

Every motion doth caress. 


Let the breezes tenderly 

Blow around the locust-tree! 

Let the wind in rudest hour 

Only take what she would shower, 
Woo her bounty to free play, 

Help her give herself away. 
Fragrant beckoning finger-tips, 
Let me press you to my lips! 


’*Twill now make the song diviner, 

Here to modulate a minor: 

Like the dew of early day, 

Like the rosy morning ray, 

Like the young moon’s first thin crescent, 
Locust-blooms are evanescent! 

Gather quick, with thoughtful grasp— 
They may wither ere you clasp. 
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Loving hearts! come look, with me, 
At this liberal locust-tree. 

Praise her that, with luring wile, 

She would make the world a smile! 
Bless her, though the wide-spread air, 
Her soft touch and dalliance share! 
Cedars! that so prudish be, 

Have you better hearts than she? 


THE AMBUSCADE. 
A VISION OF ’76. 


BY R. C. CRANE. 


Waar gleams through the veil of the mountain defiles, 
When the light from the storm-cloud is glancing ? 

Who comes by the way of the old forest aisles, 

O’er the rocks in the gloom of their mist-shrouded piles, 
Like an army to battle advancing? 

*Tis the host of the tyrant, who march to the grave 

As they compass the camp of the free and the brave. 


Now the night-angel covers their path with his wing; 
Thick darkness their cohorts infold— 
Now they shine out again as the red lightnings flame 
Their blaze o’er the glittering bands of a king, 
O’er their banners of @imson and gold— 
As they move to the music that peals from afar, 
When the thunder rolls on in his cloud-curtained car. 


And red is the sheen of their fierce moving train, 
The champions of freedom surrounding, 

For in scarlet their legends descend to the plain 

From those heights that they never shall look on again, 
Till the trumpet of Judgment is sounding 

To wake from their slumbers the tyrant and slave, 

The victor and vanquished, the free and the brave. 


What sound from the valley disturbs the night air? 
Who around the old oak-trees are kneeling, 
Whilst their weapons are held with the grasp of despair? 
They ’re the sons of the soil, as they utter their prayer, 
To the God of the batile appealing; 
Whilst they watch through the screen of each darkening 
branch 
The descent from the hills of yon dread avalanche. 


From mountain and plain, from the dark ocean’s side, 
They are come—and each bosom is glowing 
To meet with the foe in the strength of his pride, 
And their path to the battle in crimson is dyed 
With the blood from their wounded feet flowing. 
From the dread coming fight will they turn? will they fly? 
Ah no! they are waiting to conquer or die! 


Now the hirelings pour from the mist-covered dell! 
Now a flash rends the night’s murky pall! 

Deep curses and groans, mixed with maddening yell, 

Break forth from their ranks like the tumults of Hell, 
And their chiefs are beginning to fall! 

See! their standard is fallen—they waver, they reel! 

On! on with the thrust of the glittering steel! 


Who bends o’er his staff, with his locks white as snow, 
The valley of battle surveying? 

’Tis the last of those heroes who fought long ago, 

When the pomp of the alien in death was laid low: 
And those maidens their tresses arraying 

With roses and lilies that bloom on their grave, 

Are the children who sprang from the free and the brave. 
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THE DYING ACTRESS. 


BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


I meet thee proudly; I am worth thy taking; 
Not e’en before thee have my proud charms fled. 

Yet is it hard to leave Life's rarest treasures, 

Tue sunlight through the purple curtains streaming, For Heaven has naught that I can love so well. 
Flushes the room with splendor—low she lies, > Alas! my heaven upon earth was given— 

Who yester-even in her mimic woe Death comes, is here: lame, Beauty, Life—farewell !” 
Drew tears of sympathy from manhood’s eyes. 

In thund’rous measure rolled the wild applause, 
And rarest flowers round her footsteps fell— 

Flowers but given her last couch to strew, 
Applause that rose for her a fitting knell, 

For she is dying. Her quick-throbbing heart 
Telleth how fast Life’s ebbing tide is flowing, 
Though leaving every radiant charm unharmed, 

Like one forgetting rarest gems in going. 


Loose from its jewels swept her raven hair, 
Veiling her form with midnight; slow there came 
A pale dread shadow over brow and cheek, 
And Pride extinguished in her eye his flame. 
Slow sank her regal form upon the earth; 
The golden sunlight faded into gloom ; 
Yet ere Night’s pinions darkened earth and sky, 
There was naught living in that gorgeous room. 
“ My doom is spoken!” so the deep-breathed words — 
Dropped from her anguished lips, “ and I must dic! 
I shall no more with Genius’ mighty power 
Wake the wild thrilling of man’s ecstasy. 
My life is counted not by days, but hours— 
Its sunny hopes, its rosy dreams are o’er ; 
They say that quiet may my hours prolong; 
Too soon will rest be mine forevermore. 
And now for action. Break not yet, 0 heart! 
For ere my name is stricken from Life’s page 
I would enact a royal part once more— 
Death my spectator, and the worid my stage! ; z He ie 
Bring me the robes I triumphed in last night, ; Like lone sare get Rigg 
And clasp their folds with pearls pale and rare 2 Bereft of her neartguide 7 life’s stormy ocean, 
Twine yonder chain of gems about my neck; Our gallant ship lingers, 
2 While Fate’s busy fingers ass 


Let diamonds star the midnight of my hair. gx teind? , 
Fling wide the casement. Let the sunlight gild Are weaving in darkness the whirlwind’s commotion. 


THE HURRICANE. s 
BY GEO. 8. RAYMOND. 


Tis midnight, and darkness has settled on all— 
Black, murky, and silent as death’s sable pall ; 
All hushed is the breeze, not a star in the sky, 
And the long heaving surges go whispering by: 

No longer on-speeding, 

Her helm all unheeding, 

Her night-vigils keeping, 
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This gorgeous room with floods of gleaming gold; ; Down! down from aloft there, each light sail and spar! 
Let the soft breath of rosy summer come Ho! strip for the battle—the hurricane war; 

To whisper of the sweets her arms infold. é For the storm-king’s abroad, prepare for the fight 
Scatter bright flowers till the air grows faint ; With the demons of air and the tempests of night: 

With the rich perfume of their gentle breath ; Portentous the warning 
Let naught within this bright apartment, save ‘ That, long ere ’tis morning, 

Its inmate, tell that here abideth Death!” 2 The gale loudly screaming, 


And lightnings red gleaming, 

Shall howl, hiss, and mingle with brine tempest-driven; 
While stout hearts despairing, 
And eyes wildly glaring, 

Will quiver with dread ’neath the fierce flashing levin. 


So spake the lady. Her commands obeyed, 
She stood up in the sunlight-flooded room, 
Wealth all around—youth, beauty on her brow— 
Thus garlanded with rich gifts for the tomb. 
Slowly, with jewelled hands, she swept apart 
The ebon splendors of her silken hair, 
While from her lips, as from a breaking lute, 
Came the low thrilling accents of despair. 
“ Farewell, farewell to ye, 0 Youth and Beauty! 
Ye light companions of my sunny years, 
Not from me ye depart, but I must leave ye, 
And leave the glorious art I held so dear; 
Must leave Fame’s proudest laurels all ungathered, 
Leave Love with all his sweetest lays unsung. 
Alas! why must my funeral knell be tolled 
Ere yet the noontide chime of life is rung? 
So young, so beautiful, so loved—to die! 
Couldst thou not gather fading blooms, 0 Death? 
Why must the blossom of my young life wither 
Beneath the chilling of thine icy breath? 
Are there not hearts enough that wait thy coming, 


Tis here! the tornado comes thundering on; 
Our last shred of sail in a moment is gone; 
Like a toy ’mid the battle that gallant ship ’s tost : 
Hark! that cry fore and aft—God help us! we ‘re lost! 
One hope still remaining 
Each moment is gaining, 
Our hearts again cheering, 
For off the ship veering 
Darts away ‘mid the war of elements dashing, 
Like swift-footed beagle, 
Or down-stooping eagle— 
On—on and away through the crested waves flashing. 


Like the riderless war-steed maddened with pain, 
Or the firedriven bison on some western plain, 
On the van of the tempest we ’re speeding away— 
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That long to rest from agony and strife? Now spurning the billows, we laugh at the fray : 
Are there not evening skies enough to shadov-, For morning is beaming ; 
That thou shouldst darken thus my morn of life? Once more we are dreaming 
Yet will I meet thee proudly, Conqueror! Of home and hearts’ treasures, 
My royal bridegroom, though no willing bride, And life’s varied pleasures— 
1’1l greet thee as a monarch should be greeted— A thousand bright visions new beauties revealing 
Unchanged in beauty, and unbowed in pride! But like the storm fleeting, 
set others pale and tremble at thy coming, Our senses still cheating 
Cowering low upon their fever bed, With shadows unreal ever on our minds stealing. 








LOOK AWAY FROM EARTH. 








A DREAM OF A HAPPIER TIME. 
BY J. CUNNINGHAM 


I stanD where moon-beams, falling, 
Gild the waters as they roll, 

While a dream, the past recalling, 
Comes sweeping o’er my soul. 


And on the wave there rideth 
A faint, sweet melody— 
Perchance like that which glideth 
To the sleeper’s ear at sea. 


And through my heart there stealeth 
A feeling as of yore, 

Which, shadow-like, revealeth 
Bright things that are no more. 


There ’s oblivion of Past Sorrow, 
And the Present is forgot, 

And the dark woe of the morrow 
Is dim, and troubleth not. 


And the war of Passion sinketh 
To a calm and holy rest, 

And my thirsty spirit drinketh 
From the Fountains of the Blest. 


And on mine ear there breaketh, 
Like a distant Sabbath chime, 

A murmur that awaketh 
Thoughts of a far-off time: 


Tis a mingling of loved voices, 
In a sound like summer glee, 
When childhood’s heart rejoices, 

All sinless, pure, and free. 


And I see, like one who dreameth, 
Dim-like and far away, 

Where a flood of sunlight streameth, 
Little children at their play. 


And on the air is swelling 
A solemn, holy hymn, 

As a tale the earth were telling 
To the stars so pale and dim. 


Ah, man’s sad glory fadeth 
Beside that happier time, 

And childhood’s voice upbraideth 
Proud manhood’s vaunted prime 


Go seek the towers unholy, 
Where he garnered up his trust; 
They lie all crushed and lowly 
Proved by time, and they are dust / 


Dark Error that doth blind him, 
He hugs and calleth Truth! 

The thing he left behind him 
In the garden of his youth. 


*Twas his when prayer ascending, 
While no dark thoughts beguiled, 

By his mother’s side low bending, 
He knelt—a simple child. 


But resume thy reign, dark Sorrow, 
The pleasant trance is o'er ; 
I shall greet the world to-morrow 
Sad-hearted as before. 
VOL. XLVU.—31 
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Yet a glorious Faith hath risen, 
*Mid the darkness, like a star, 

And it points from life’s dark prison 
To a pleasant land afar. 


Then resume thy reign, dark Sorrow, 
Thy Night is not in vain: 

It foreruns a bright To-morrow, 
When my Youth shall bloom again. 


_—— 


THE SPANISH SAILOR BOY TO HIS 
MISTRESS. 


BY M, R. 


EVENING, 
To-nient, with many and many a beauteous maiden, 
Where bright lamps sparkle over brighter eyes, 
And the soft ait, with thousand perfumes laden, 
Quivers and thrills with sweetest melodies, 


Thou, oh Xarifa! with thy jet eyes flashing, 
And treading, with light feet, the brilliant dance, 
Think’st not of me, where, ’mid wild waters dashing, 
I float afar, far from thy sunny glance! 


The full, round moon in cruel scorn seems gazing, 
As steadfastly she glides the clouds along, 
While I, alone, to thee my voice am raising, 
And call thy name, unconscious of my song. 


MIDNIGHT. 
Far o’er the rushing waters dimly stealing, 
I hear the faint sound of the midnight bell, 
Which, from the proud Angelo’s turret pealing, 
Perchance awakes thee, dearest, with its knell. 


Thy bright lips then an Ave soft are breathing, 
Be my name murmured in thy prayers to-night, 
And with kind thoughts my image, sweet, enwreathing, 
Then sink again to slumbers calm and bright. 


MORNING. 
Now in the dim, far east the day advancing, 
Scatters its rosy hues o’er sky and sea, 
And, in its first faint light, the wavelets dancing 
Still find me wakeful, Xara, and for thee! 


The stars grow pale and paler ’mid the ether, 
And the moon fades before the coming light; 

Gone are the clouds which late did proudly wreath her, 
As queen of heaven she rode the livelong night. 


Gone from my heart, Xarifa, each emotion, 
Each thought, each feeling, save this only one; 
Even as the moonlight fades upon the ocean, 
Even as the stars grow dim before the sun! 


LOOK AWAY FROM EARTH. 


BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


Loox away from earth ; 

Joys of priceless worth 
Abound in Heaven, 

Which freely, without dearth, 
To the blest saints are given. 


Look away from earth, 
Spirit of celestial birth, 
To Heaven, where no cares annoy, 
Where there is love without alloy. 
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We give in the present article three of the pret- 
tiest caps that will appear this season. They may 
be worn by ladies as young as twenty for breakfast, 
or as invalids, and are not unsuitable for the dinner 
or evening headdress of matrons. Young unmarried 
ladies should not venture on caps, as nothing gives 
a more mature air to a youthful face and figure. 

No. 1.—Invalid’s cap of fine French bands or 
broad edging. The crown is composed of three 
rows, overlapping each other slightly. The first 
band, being much broader, is tastefully caught back 
with flat bows of rich ribbon, some becoming shade, 
which droops in long ends at the left. 

No. 2 is somewhat similar in material and design. 
It has a more coquettish air, however, and is in- 
tended for breakfast. 

No. 3.—An evening or dinner dress cap, composed 
of lace and a sprig of blush roses, buds, and droop- 
ing foliage. The broad ribbon bow at the back 
inclines to the right side, and has flowing ends. It 
will be noticed that this elegant ribbon is crossed or 
barred with gold, a style used principally for the 
evening. 
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* INFANT’S SHOE, EMBROIDERED IN CHAIN-STITCH. 





Materials.—Pink silk; a few skeins of white sewing silk; 
white sarsenet ribbon, three-quarters of an inch wide; 
muslin and flannel. 

Tus very pretty and comfortable little shoe is to 
be embroidered entirely in chain-stitch. The pat- 
tern is given so clearly in the engraving, that no 
difficulty can occur in drawing it. It must be 
marked on the silk in the ordinary manner. The 
size of the shoe must be suitable for the child, and 
& paper pattern should first be prepared, of a very 
ample size, as the quilted lining of the shoe takes 
up a considerable space. Mark out the silk, allow- 
ing a very ample margin in every direction, mak- 
ing the toe in one piece, the ankle-piece for another, 


| 
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and the sole for the third. Cut out pieces of muslin 
and flannel to correspond, and quilt them together 
in small diamonds with sewing-cotton, 

Work the pattern on the silk; then make up the 
shoe very neatly, running the sole in parallel lines 
from heel to toe, taking the needle through the 
thicknesses of silk, flannel, and muslin. 

Bind the upper part of the shoe with a fine piping 
cord, covered with silk; and pierce holes for the 
tie, sewing them round with silk of the same colo: 
as the embroidery. 

If gros de Naples is thought too delicate or ex 
pensive a material, fine French merino of any 
pretty color may be used for this shoe. 
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The above figure represents a sideboard in the 
style which architects call cabinct-maker’s Gothie. 





























It is neat and plain, but has no claim to merit ia 
point of style. 
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PATTERN FOR STAYS. 
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A CORRESPONDENT who has kindly furnished the ; yard and a quarter of satteen is sufficient to make 
above pattern writes respecting it as follows :— } them; and three lengths of whalebone, one on each 
“‘T have inclosed a pattern of a pair of stays, that { side of the front, and another down the middle of 
I have worn for some time past, and can answer for ; the back, should be used. Hooks and eyelet-holes, 
their ease and convenience. I had suffered severely ; or buttons, for fastenings.” 
from a pain in my side, but since I have worn stays ; Fig. 1. Front. Fig. 2. Side-piece. 


similar to this pattern, I have been much better. One Fig. 3. The whole of the back. 





CROCHET EDGINGS. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book) 


in the chain stitch next before the long ones of last 
row, 3 chain, de into division between first two long 
stitches next in former row, 5 chain, de in next 
space, 5 chain, repeat de and 5 chain twice more, 
de, 3 chain, repeat. 

7th.—4 long the last one on the chain, 2 chain, 2 
long into de of last row, 4 chain, 2 long in same 
loop, 2 chain, miss 1, 4 long, 3 chain, de into loop 
of five, 5 chain, repeat this dc 5 chain three times 
more, de, 3 chain, repeat. 

8th.—4 long, * 3 chain, de in second space, 3 
chain, 4 long the first of them on the second of pre- 
vious row, the last one of course on the first of the 
chain, 3 chain, de in space as before, 5 chain, de in 
space, 5 chain, de in space, 3 chain, 4 long, the first 
in the chain stitch next before the long ones, repeat 
from *. 


CLARENDON LACE. 
Thread, No. 18. 


lst row.—Make a chain, and on it a row of long 


stitch. 
2d.—1 long, 2 chain, miss 1, repeat. 


3d.—1 long, worked into space, 2 chain, repeat. 
4th.—1 long into space, * 5 chain, miss 1 space, 
long into next space, repeat from *. 

5th.—4 long into first space, 2 chain, 2 long into 
next space, 4 chain, 2 long in same space as last, 
2 chain, four long in next space, 2 chain, 6 long 
with one chain between each in next space, 2 chain, 


— 


repeat. 

6th.—4 long, three of them being on those of for- 
mer row, and the last on the next chain stitch, 2 
chain, de in second space, 2 chain, 4 long, the first 
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9th.—4 long, * 3 chain, 2 long in de of last row, 
4 chain, 2 long in the same loop, 3 chain, 4 long the 
first on the second of last row, 3 chain, de in space. 
5 chain, de in space, 3 chain, 4 long the first on the 
chain stitch next before the long of last row, repeat 
from *. 

10th.—4 long, * 3 
chain, 4 long, the first-on the second long stitch, 3 
chain, 1 long in centre of the five chain, 3 chain, 4 
long—the first on the chain stitch next before the 
long of last row, repeat from *. 

11th.—4 long, * 2 long in de of 
last row, 5 chain, 2 long in same loop, 3 chain, 4 
long—the first on the second of last row, 3 chain, 1 
long on former one, 3 chain, 4 long—the first on the 
chain stitch next before the long of last row, repeat 
from *, 

12th.—4 long, 3 chain, de in second space, 3 
chain, 4 long on those of last row, 2 chain, 4 long 
with one chain between each, and all four into the 
middle loop over the long stitch of last row, 3 chain, 
repeat. 

13th.—4 long, 2 chain, 2 long in de of last row, 5 
chain, 2 long in same loop, 2 chain, 4 long on those 
of last row, 2 chain, de in second space, 5 chain 
caught into next space, 5 chain caught into next 


chain, de in second space, 3 


chain, 2 





space, 2 chain, repeat. 

14th.—4 long, 5 chain, de in second space, 5 
chain, 4 long on those of last row, 5 chain, de in 
second space, 5 chain, de, 5 chain, repeat. 

15th.—4 de, * 10 chain, de in space before the 
four long, 10 chain, de in space after the four long, 
repeat from * 


NARVA LACE. 
Thread, No. 18. 

1st row.—Make a chain, and on it a row de. 

2d.—1 long, one chain, miss 1, repeat. 

3d.—1 long into space, 6 chain, miss 2 spaces, re- 
peat. 

4th.—2 long into first space, 4 chain, 2 long in 
same space, 4 chain, repeat in every space. 

5th.—1 long into first space, 6 chain, de in next 
space, 6 chain, repeat. 

6th.—De into first space, 6 chain, de in next space, 
4 chain, reveat. 


FLORA LACE. 
Thread, No. 18. 

lst row.—Make a chain, and on it a row de. 

2d.—1 long, 1 chain, miss 1, repeat. 

3d.—1 long into space, 6 chain, 1 long into third 
space, repeat. 

4th.—7 long into one space, 4 chain, 2 long into 
next space, 4 chain, repeat. 

5th.—Same as fourth, and exactly over it, making 
the stitches in the loops instead of the spaces. 
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6th.—5 long in the middle five of the seven, 4 
chain, 4 de the middle two over the two long, 4 
chain, repeat. 

7th—3 long on the middle three of the five, 4 
chain, de into space, 6 chain, de into next space, 4 
chain, repeat. 

8th.—2 long both on the middle one of the three, 
4 chain, 5 long with one chain after each all into 
second space, 1 long in same space, 4 chain, repeat. 

9th.—1 long into loop between two in last row at 
the top of the leaf, 6 chain, de in second space, 4 
chain, de into next space, repeat 4 chain, de into 
next space three times more, 6 chain, repeat. 


. 
WHEATSHEAF PATTERN. 
Thread, No, 18. 

let row.—Make a chain, and on it a row de. 

2d.—1 long, 2 chain, miss 2, repeat. 

3d.—1 long into space, 2 chain, repeat. 

4th.—De into space, 10 chain, miss 2 spaces, re- 
peat. 

5th.—1 long into space, 3 chain, repeat one long 
into same space and three chain three times more, 
1 long in same space, 8 chain, miss 1 space, repeat. 

6th.— into each of the two middle spaces of the 
four small ones do 4 long with 3 chain after each, 
8 chain after the last instead of three, repeat. 

7th.—10 long with 3 chain after each, of these 
ten long four are in the second small space, two 
are in the middle, and four in the third, after the last 
make the chain 8, repeat. 

8th.—4 long with 3 chain after each into the third 
small space, miss 1 space, 2 long into middle small 
space, 3 chain, 2 long into same space, 3 chain, miss 
1 space, 3 long with 3 chain after each into next 
space, 1 long into same space, 8*chain, repeat. 

9th.—Same as eight. 

10th.—3 long with 3 chain after each into third 
small space, 1 long into same space, 5 long with 
3 chain after each into middle space, 1 long into 
same space, 3 long with 3 chain after each into next 
space, 1 long in same space, 5 chain, dc in middle 
of large space, 5 chain, repeat. 

11th.—8 chain from first to third small space, 8 
chain caught into second space of centre pattern, 
8 chain caught into second space, 8 chain into first 
space of side pattern, 8 chain into second space, 8 
chain to de of last row, 8 chain to first space, repeat. 


DENTELLE PASSEMENTERIE. 
Thread, No. 18, 
let row.—Make a chain, and on it a row de. 
2d.—1 long, 3 chain, miss 3, repeat. 
3d.—1 long into space, 3 chain, repeat. 
4th.—1 long into space, 6 chain, 1 long into same 
space, 6 chain, de in second space, 6 chain, repeat. 

5th.—Into space between the two long, 1 long, 
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3 chain, 1 long, 3 chain, 1 long, 6 chain, 1 long, 3 
chain, 1 long, 3 chain, 1 long, 4 chain, miss 2 spaces, 
repeat. 

6th.—1 long in second small space, 3 chain, 1 
long into next space, 3 chain, 1 long into same space, 
3 chain, 1 long into next space, 6 chain, de in large 
space, 6 chain, repeat. 

7th.—2 long into centre space, 4 chain, 1 long in 
second space, 8 chain, 1 long in next space, 4 chain, 
repeat. 
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8th.—1 long into centre (between two of last row), 
7 chain, de into second space, 4 chain, de into same 
space, 7 chain, repeat. 

9th.—5 long with two chain after each, all into 
loop at the top of long stitch, 1 long in same loop, 
8 chain, de in second space, 4 chain, de into same 
space, 8 chain, repeat. 

10th.—De into space between first two long, 1 
chain, de into space between last two long, 10 chain, 
repeat. 


LAMP-MAT. 


SUITABL WORK FOR A BEGINNER, 





Maternals.—Seven shades of crimson wool, varying from 
very dark to light, and two skeins of maize-colored crochet 
silk, with four yards of cotton-mat cord. Of the two light- 
est and three darkest colors, one skein only will be re- 
quired; of the others, two skeins. 


Wira the darkest wool, work a few stitches over 
the end of the cord, and close it into a round, on 
which, with the same shade, work another round, 
increasing sufficiently to keep it flat. Another must 
be done with the same shade. Join on next tint, 
and work three rounds with it, increasing sufficiently 
to make it flat, and making enough stitches to cover 
With the next shade do three 
more rounds in the same way. Repeat it also with 
the 4th shade. With the 5th shade, do only two 
rounds, and with the sixth and seventh, one will be 
enough. Cut the end of the cord in a slanting di- 
rection, so as to terminate it gradually. 


the cord completely. 


t 


Thread a coarse embroidery needle with the 
maize silk, and work five stitches over the cord of 
the last round but one, then over the next, and all 
the others to the centre, not straight down, but in 
a curved direction (something like one of the spckes 
of a Catherine’s wheel). Do eight of these curved 
lines, at equal distances from each other, and all 
meeting in the centre. 

For the border, work over a mesh with the tapes- 
try needle, as in ordinary rug-work, taking a double 
needleful, both of silk and woul. Four stitches are 
to be taken in silk, immediately opposite the five 
stitches on the cord ; then four of each shade of wool, 
from the darkest to the lightest, which should occu- 
py the space to the next silk. Cut the edges of the 
fringe. 
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Tae aim of all modern philosophy is to accelerate human 
improvement. Some seek this in the department of phy- 
sical science, some in educational systems; others plan 
political ameliorations, or labor associations; while the 
Christian alone relies on God to bring about, in his own 
time and way, the deliverance of all peoples from the 
bondage of evil. 

Is not the time drawing near? Africa has the Gospel 
surely planted on her shores; China is coming to the light 
with her countless millions. What shall be done to help 
onward this glorious movement? Educate rightly the 
educators of the world; give to women the means and op- 
portunities of cultivating her talents, directing these to the 
moral improvement of the young and the well-being of 
society; then the true progress will be attained, and, by 
the blessing of Heaven, soon become universal. ° 

So ran ovr thoughts while looking over a variety of re- 
ports, addresses, &c. &c., laid on our table, each showing 
that public interest is fast awakening to the importance of 
these questions, which our “ Book” has steadily, and for 
long years, kept before the nation. 

The Methodists, as a communion, are leading the way, 
having some of the largest and best sustained Female Col- 
leges in the Union. The “ Wesleyan Female College,” at 
Cincinnati, numbered nearly five hundred students during 
The course of study is liberal, including 
In fact, this is 


the last session. 
the Latin, Greek, and modern languages. 
a real college, and the students may receive an education 
as thorough as is given to young men in their coMege 
course. Success attend it! 

“Franklin Female College,” located at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, is another of the noble Methodist institutions. 
Under the care of the Rev. 8. G. Starks as president, with 
a large corps of competent instructors, male and female, 
this institution bids fair to rival the best Northern Female 
Seminaries We give place to a few extracts from the 
“Christian Advocate,” published at Memphis, Tennessee, 
one of whose editors was present at the last examination 
of the graduating classes. He says :— 

“In listening to the classes in mathematics and me 
chanical science, we had as rich an intellectual treat as it 
has ever been our privilege to enjoy. Without a single 
error as far as we could notice, the classes to a man—to a 
lady, we should have said; however, we were not quite 
prepared to see ladies eliminating trigonometrical formula, 
which will palliate our slip of the pen—to a lady, then, 
went through full and rigid illustrations of the several 
trigonometrical theorems, and subsequently applied them 
to the resolution of forces in mechanics, in a atyle we have 
never seen surpassed in a male college; indeed, we may 
venture to say, unequalled. Professor Johnson, who has 
charge of the mathematical department, deserves unquali- 
fied praise for the manner in which it was evideni he had 
drilled his classes, 

“Rev. Professor Capers’s classes in geology and the 
classics, passed an admirable examination. They seemed 
to have geology at their fingers’ ends, and read Horace and 
Homer with an ease and fluency which conclusively showed 
the susceptibility of the female intellect for classical litera- 
ture. 

“In the French and musical and drawing departments, 
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we observed that the young ladies displayed the same pro- 
ficiency and marks of careful and efficient culture, wh.ch 
characterized their efforts in the other departments of the 
college. 

* * * * * * * 

“The address of President Starks to his graduating class 
was a feeling and eloquent production. It took high 
ground and sustained it, in regard to the capacity of fe- 
males for the highest mental attainment. What he thus 
expressed in theory he reduces to practice in the institu- 
tion under his charge. 

“ At the close of this address, the degree of Mistress of 
Literature was conferred upon fifteen young ladies; and 
the manner in which they acquitted themselves at their 
previous examination showed that it was richly deserved.” 

A committee appointed by the Memphis Annual Confer- 
ence also made a report, in which they assert that 

“ The different chairs, both in the primary and collegiate 
departments, are all filled with able and efficient teachers, 
to secure whose services no pains or expense have been 
spared, and we feel constrained to congratulate the Con- 
ference and the country upon the attainment of the end 
80 perseveringly pursued by the very able president, to 
make the institution in fact what it is in name, a College: 
such, in our judgment, we declare it to be; a college equal 
to the best male colleges in our land. Nor are we alone in 
this estimate, but are sustained by the decided expression 
of many able scholars who were present and witnessed the 
proceedings. 

“With regard to the morale of the institution, we were 
much gratified with the quiet, orderly, and respectful de- 
portment of the young ladies during divine service, both 
at the college and in the church; many of them are mem- 
bers of the various churches, and all of them seemed to 
reverence religion.” 

The South may well be proud of such an institution; 
the good it is calculated to effect is almost inconceivable. 
One hindrance only is to be removed. Occupations fitted 
for these educated young women are needed; the profes- 
sions of Teacher and Physician for her own sex must be 
opened in every State to woman. These, with her own 
womanly employments, would be sufficient for the greater 
number. A few will devote themselves to science, like 
Mrs. Somerville, or to literature, which owes its best grace, 
that of moral purity, to the influence of the feminine mind 
and taste. But, with an author who has written much 
and well on this theme of Female Education, we believe 
the natural employments of our sex are among the most 
important, noble, and elevating that human beings can 
discharge. 

Waat Woman sHoutp Leary AND Do.—“ Now it is con- 
ceded, universally, that the most important of all the em- 
ployments of this life is the training of the human mind ; 
and that, during the most important period of existence, 
this is the special business of woman. 

“The care of the human body in the delicate period of 
infancy and childhood, and in the critical seasons of sick- 
ness, is as important as the duty of a physician; and this 
also is especially committed to woman. 

“The conversation, purity, and happiness of the family 
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state is not exceeded in importance by any of the employ- 
ments of the legal profession; and this also is the special 
duty of woman. 

“ Suppose, in these institutions for woman, as much la- 
bor, time, and expenge were devoted to a course on Domes- 
tic Economy, as is given to the single branch of chemistry 
in colleges. In this department, we see distinguished men 
with aprons on, lecturing among dishes, pans, and fires, 
on the mode of compounding various substances and illus- 
trating by example, to pupils who will probably never be 
called to perform any of these operations. 

“Why is it not as appropriate and as useful for a woman 
thus to lecture and perform experiments to classes of 
young women, on the practical duties which every woman 
ought to understand and perform? Surely the composition 
of good yeast and of healthful bread is as important and 
practical a subject for women, as the compounding of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen in chemistry, or the analysis of soils in 
agriculture for men. And so of many other of women’s 
duties.” 

LorD ELLESMERE’S OPINION OF WOMAN AS AN Epvcator.— 
In his admirable speech at the school celebration in 
Faneuil Hall, his lordship, after alluding with the most 
delicate propriety to his wife, and the interest she took in 
promoting popular education at home, concluded thus :— 

“ Lady Ellesmere, like myself, would have been pleased 
to see, in the attendance here, so many fair and living 
proofs of the interest which her own sex take in that sub- 
ject. A poet of my country has said that Paradise itself 
was but a poor abode till made perfect by the presence of 
woman. I know not how this may have been, but of this 
I am certain: that when and where woman abstains from, 
or is excluded from, a large share in the education of the 
youth of a community, education will bear bad fruit, and 
cease to be worthy of the name.” 

THANKSGIVING Day.—The last Thursday in November— 
shall it be Taz Day? If the State Governors will this year 
unite on this day, there is little doubt but a precedent will 
be established, and become a fixed custom forevermore. 
Then our nation will have a holiday worthy of republican 
Christians. The last Thursday in November will be an 
American jubilee of thankfulness to the Lord of Heaven, 
from whom all blessings flow; and as other nations attain 
to the pvlitical and religious privileges we enjoy, their 
people would adopt the same day for a public thanksgiv- 
ing, till the tide of rejoicing rolls around the globe. 

Fassion Prates.—It seems strange that any sensible 
person can hold these to be harmful. Certainly it is the 
duty of all Christians to be clothed. Savages and pagans 
may wrap the cloth or the skin of animals around them; 
but such costume is changed for the more decent made-up 
garment as soon as these poor people are instructed and 
civilized. Nor is it found that one prescribed mode of 
dress is favorable to Christian improvement. Is the poke 
bonnet a sure index of humility? Extravagance and inde- 
licacy are to be avoided always; and in our “ Book” we 
never give the least license to these. Our fashions are 
selected with particular care, and the plates prepared at 
great expense, in order to benefit that large portion of our 
friends who, residing in the country, naturally wish to 
know the style of city-made clothing. Many ladies make 
their own dresses. Our plates are their patterns. We 
consider this of much importance. A dress is worn with 
more satisfaction when it is becoming. Surely the most 
rigid moralist will not pretend that a fashion is wrong 
merely because it is new? Grace and delicacy, industry 
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and economy—these are the lessons we intend our fashion 
plates to convey. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“Guardian Angels,” “ A Mother's Love,” “Lay of the Con- 
stant One,” “The Worlds of Light,” “The Loved and gone 
before.” Several other articles are referred. 

“M. M. M.” wants information that only an intimate 
friend, who sees her daily, can give. She must consult 
such a friend and her own good taste. 

The books for the “ Ladies’ Library Association” we would 
gladly furnish, if we had means; but, at present, we can- 
not offer much encouragement, only our good wishes. 

The rejected articles will be reported next month. 





Literary Notices. 

Books By MaIL.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
atamp to pay return postage. 

From Linpsay & Biakrston, Philadelphia :— 

THE HEAVENLY HOME; or, the Employments and En- 
joyments of the Saints in Heaven. By the Rev. H. Har- 
baugh, A. M., author of “ Heaven; or, the Saint’s Rest,” 
and the “ Heavenly Recognition.” The pious author of 
this beautiful volume evinces throughout its pages the 
same Christian devotion, and the same exalted poetic im 
agination, which have so peculiarly distinguished both his 
former works on kindred subjects. The humble and sin- 
cere believer who trusts in the promises of Revelation, and 
who by faith has comprehended the evidences of “ things 
not seen,” will find here abundance of consolation, and 
feel his courage renewed at every step in his weary pil- 
grimage through life. At the same time, the mere ad- 
mirers of the “sublime and beautiful” will be gratified by 
the grandeur of his conceptions, if they are not touched 
and edified by the moral and religious truths inculcated 
and enforced by the genius and learning of the author. 

From Lippincott, Grampo, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

SUMMER STORIES OF THE SOUTH. By F. Addison 
Richards, The author of this volume is favorably known 
to the literary public. His delineations of Southern life 
and manners are graphic and characteristic. Six of his 
stories are comprised in the present volume. They are 
calculated by their style, as well as the incidents referred 
to, greatly to interest the reader. 


From G. P. Putnam, New York, through J. W. Moorg, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGIHI: consisting 
of a Memoir, Selections from his Writings, and Tributes to 
his Genius. By Henry T. Tuckerman. We do not feel 
called upon to go beyond our record of the title of this 
volume, in recommending it to the attention of American 
readers 

THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 
By George Barrell, Jr., author of “Bubbles of Fiction.” 
This is a very unpretending narrative of a tour through 
France, Switzerland, and neighboring countries, performed 
almost entirely on foot. The object of the author bein. as 
he says, to study the people, and to become acquainted with 
their habits and amusements, he has furnished us with a 
great amount of information which would have failed to 
interest the fashionable traveller. 
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From Biancuarp & Lega, Philadelphia :— 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary Somerville, author 
of the “Connection of the Physical Sciences,” “ Mechanism 
of the Heavens,” ete. etc. A new American edition, from 
the third and revised London edition. With notes and a 
glossary by W. 8. W. Ruschenberger, M. D., U.S. Navy. 
A mere glance at the contents of this volume will be suffi- 
cient to convince any one of their great importance in con- 
nection with a full and complete system of geography. 
The additions and emendations by the American editor are 
of great value to the student. 

From Cuartes Scripyer, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Emelie F.Carlen. From 
the original Swedish, by Professor Alex. L. Krause and 
Elbert Perce. This is a domestic tale of Swedish life, in 
which the author has gracefully blended the moral and 
social peculiarities of her countrymen, rendering her vol- 
ume at once interesting and instructive. 

From B. B. Musser & Co., Boston, through Lrpprncort, 
Gramno, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

VOICES OF THE HEART. By Fanny Fales. This isa 
very neatly printed volume of poems, from the pen ef a 
favorite author. It is dedicated to T. 8. Arthur, in whose 
excellent paper, the “ Home Gazette,” we believe most of 
the poems were originally published. The readers of the 
“ Lady's Book” will doubtless recognize in Fanny Fales 
one of our own contributors, whose pure sentiments and 
sweet versification have occasionally graced our poetical 
department. 

From A. P. Barnes & Co., New York, and H. W. Drasy, 
Cincinnati, J. W. Boyd & Co., Baltimore, through Lipprn- 
corr, Gramno, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

YOUTH’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, combined with 
History and Astronomy. Designed for the junior and inter- 
mediate classes in public and private schools. By James 
Monteith, Public School No. 18, New York City. This work 
is recommended by a number of practical teachers. 

THE TEACHER AND THE PARENT. A Treatise upon 
Common School Education, containing Practical Suggestions 
to Teachers and Purents. By Charles Northend, A. M., 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Danvers, Mass., late, and 
for many years Principal of the Epes School, Salem, Mass. 
This is the third edition of a most valuable work on com- 
mon school education, furnishing to parents as well as to 
teachers numerous practical suggestions in regard to their 
individual and reciprocal duties. The author has been for 
nearly twenty years engaged as an instructor in the most 
successful and best disciplined public schools in the coun- 
try, and may therefore be justly considered fully compe- 
tent to appreciate the national importance, and all the 
general and particular requirements and duties of his pro- 
fession. 

From C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher, New 
York, through A. Hart, Philadelphia :-— 

MYSTERIES OF BEE KEEPING EXPLAINED. Being 
a complete analysis of the whole subject; consisting of the 
natural history of bees, directions for obtaining the great- 
est amount of surplus honey with the least possible ex- 
pense, remedies for losses given, and the scheme of “ luck” 
fully illustrated—the result of more than twenty years’ 
By M. Quinby, Practical 
We have examined the contents of this vol- 
ume, and find them to agree with all that the author has 
set forth in the title-page. 


experience in extensive aparies. 
Bee-Keeper. 
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From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
person & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE ROMANCE OF ABELARD AND HELOISE. By 
0. W. Wight, translator of “Cousin’s History of Philoso- 
phy.” The poetry of Abelard and Heloise has been im- 
mortalized by Pope. We have here their romance, in 
which the author has introduced for our reflection many 
of the moral, ecclesiastical, and historical peculiarities of 
the age in which they were such conspicuous actors. If 
we cannot always approve of the sentiments of the author, 
we can cheerfully accord to him great energy, and often 
great beauty of language. 

PSYCHOMANCY. Spirit Rappings and Table Tippings 
Erposed. By Prof. Charles G. Page, M. D., ete. 
sider this a satisfactory exposure of the artifices of the 
“Fox girls” and others, and are only left to wonder how it 
has been possible for any sane mind to be deluded by their 
contemptible impositions. 


We con- 


From Lamport, BLrakeman, & Low, New York, through 
Liypsay & Biaktston, Philadelphia :— 

SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY. By an Epicure. Under 
this quaint title, the author has presented us with a most 
agreeable and instructive volume. He has furnished us 
with a rich literary feast, the delicacy and variety of which 
have seldont, if ever, been excelled. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Wms I’. Hazarp, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG LADY’S GUIDE TO THE HARMONIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. By 
Henry Newcomb. Revised edition, with an Address on 
Female Education. The title of this volume will commend 
it to those who place a proper value upon the Christian 
virtues, and their only sure basis, a truly Christian educa- 
tion. The instructions it contains have been adjudged of 
the highest importance, and have been practically followed 
out by many who have gratefully acknowledged their hap- 
py influences in rescuing them from a life of indifference 
and fashionable frivolity. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW;; or, the Changes of Thirty 
Years in the East, with some Allusions to Ancient Customs as 
elucidating Scripture. By William Goodel, Missionary in 
Constantinople of the American Board of Commissioners 
of Foreign Missions. With an introduction by Rev. Wil- 
liam Adams, D.D. This volume is handsomely illustrated, 
and is particularly interesting in its observations on the 
changes which have taken place in the manners and cus- 
toms of some of the Eastern nations within the last thirty 
years. It has additional attractions for those who take an 
interest in the spread of Christianity under the patronage 
of Missionary Associations. 


From M. W. Dopp, New York :— 

ESSAYS FOR SUMMER HOURS. By Charles Lanman, 
author of “ Summer in the Wilderness,” “ Letters from the 
Alleghany Mountains,” “ Private Life of Daniel Webster.” 
ete. ete. This is the third edition of a neat volume of 
agreeable sketches, which have heretofore been received 
with great favor. The merits of its varied contents have 
been greatly enhanced by the careful revision they have 
recently received from the author. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: “A 
Budget of Stories.” From “Chambers’s Papers for the Peo- 
ple.” There are four excellent stories in this little un- 
bound volume, which, from its size and contents, will be 
found an agreeable companion on a journey. 
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From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “Arthur O’Leary: 
his Wanderings and Ponderings.” By his friend, Harry 
Lorrequer, author of “ Charles O'Malley,” “Jack Hinton,” 
etc. A new, cheap, and complete edition of a pleasant old 
favorite—“ The Monk.” By M. G. Lewis, Esq.—“ Percy 
Effingham.” A Novel. By Henry Cockton, author of 
“Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist,” ete. Mr. Cockton is 
a popular English writer, whose admirers place him, espe- 
cially in regard to the merits of “Percy Effingham,” in 
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vigor of fancy and power of description, upon an equality 
with Dickens.—“ The Little Wife: a Record of Matrimonial 
Life.” By Mrs. Grey. An interesting story of aristocratic 
life in England. 

From J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: Parts 7, 8, and 9 of “The 
Works of Shakspeare, reprinted from the newly-discovered 
copy of the folio of 1632, in possession of J. Payne Collier, 
containing nearly twenty thousand Manuscript Correc- 
tions.” 





Godeyys Arm-Chair. 


Ovr lady subscribers will see that we have taken great 
pains in this number to give them an abundant variety. 
We are again indebted to G. Brodie, Esq., New York, for 
the earliest fashions for October. We advise all our sub- 
scribers, when visiting New York, to give Mr. B.a call at 
his extensive establishment, No. 51 Canal Street, near 
They will be delighted with their visit. 

Most of the magazines of the day may thank the “ Lady’s 
Book” for preparing the public mind for this kind of litera- 
ture. The Maine “ Republican Journal” places the proper 
estimate upon our efforts: “It is to the enterprise of Mr. 
Godey that the people of the United States are largely in- 
debted for the degree of intellectual culture to which they 
have attained. He has taken many a young author by the 
hand and led him up to the summit of success. He has 
won many thousands over to the circles of those who read, 
and so opened new markets for those who make books, and 
he has prepared the way to fame and fortune for many who 
have only copied his example.” 

A Letrer from Boonville says: “ Your ‘ Book’ now takes 
the lead here. had the most subscribers; but yours 
outnumbers that and all the other magazines, and is ra- 
pidly increasing.” 


Broadway. 





Wuat next?—The “ Maury Intelligencer” returns us 
thanks for a slight favor, and says: “ Thank you heartily! 
You are a gentleman, a scholar, and a Revolutionary sol- 
dier. Long may you live!” We shall have some one call- 
ing us Methusaleh next. 

A corREsPONDENT of the “Inquirer,” of this city, makes 
the following inquiries :— 

“Mr. Editor: Can any of your readers give satisfactory 
answers to the following questions? 

“1. Is the head on the new government envelopes in- 
tended for General Washington or Mrs. Partington ? 

“2. If for General Washington, was he a tobacco chewer, 
as the discoloration of the mouth would seem to represent? 

“3. Would it be a penal offence if the schoolboys were 
to counterfeit the stamps with red lead ?” 

A late post-office decision says, if you spoil the envelop, 
you cannot use the stamp on another. We find the old 
stamps suit our purpose well enough. 


“Dotty Burns,” words by Geo. F. Meeser, music composed 
by W. B. Harvey. The publishers have sent us this pretty 
little negro song. The words are very pretty, and the mu- 
sic delightfully appropriate. 
Street, publishers. 


Harvey & Co., 210 Chestnut 


“ Gopey’s GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS.”—No. 1 of this work 
has been received. It is a splendid affair, and should grace 
Mr. Godey has gotten up this magnificent 
It is one of 


every parlor. 
work in superb style, and at a heavy expense. 
the ablest works of art that we have met with for a long 
time, and cannot fail to receive that support which it rich- 
ly deserves. The engravings are beautiful, and some of 
them are highly colored.— Maine Signal. 

“Tae Book or THe Torter” AND “SUMMER BEVERAGES,” 
will be sent, on receipt of 50 cents for the former, and 25 
cents for the latter, free of postage. 

The Philadelphia “ Inquirer” says of the “ Book of the 
Toilet :” “This is a book that should be in the hands of 
every lady.” 





Ovr exchanges are still harping upon our offer to supply 
them with Philadelphia wives. The Mabury “Gazetie” 
says: “By the way, Godey invites unmated editors to come 
to Philadelphia for a wife! Will he please tell us whether 
he can offer any extra inducements for so tedious a journey 
over the New Jersey railroads, with their drawbridger 
agape to swallow us up?” 

No danger; “gaping drawbridges” are now, we are 
sorry to say, to be found farther “down east.” 





Tue Indiana “ Laurel Wreath” commends us as follows : 
“ The ‘ Lady’s Book’ is emphatically what it purports to be 
—a guide for ladies. We are pleased that Mr. Godey, 
prompted by a philanthropic motive, we presume, is doing 
what he can to get bachelor editors married off. The 
cause is a commendable one—success attend your efforts!” 





Fixe Peacues.—We have been favored by our friend, L. 
F. W. Andrews, Esq., editor of the “ Citizen,” Macon, Geo., 
with some very fine peaches, the product of that State. 
They are splendid specimens. Mr. Andrews brought them 
himself, and assures us that some of those that he had 
packed up for us measured eleven inches in circumference ; 
but, unfortunately, they rotted on the passage. The only 
wonder is that any of them arrived sound in such weather 
as we have had. We shal] plant some of the stones, and, 
if they ever reach maturity, we shall call them “the An- 
drews peach,” as the species is entirely unknown here. 

We have been favored with another number of the 
“Florist and Horticultural Journal,” published and edited 
by H. C. Hanson, at No. 63 Walnut Street. It contains one 
of the most beautifully colored plates we have ever seen. 
The present is a double number, and the price only fifty 
cents. 
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Tas “ North American” and other papers of this city have 
published very beautiful and appropriate obituary notices of 
our friend, the late Dr. Thomas R. Brincklé. We would copy 
the notices in our columns but from a fixed rule that we 
have made, and have never departed from even in the case 
of our nearest and dearest relatives. We cannot forbear, 
however, inserting an extract from a letter received from 
a lady to whom we communicated the melancholy intelli- 
gence: “It was with feelings of no ordinary regret that I 
heard of the decease of our valued and much esteemed 
friend, Dr. Brincklé. I am too well aware how much his 
poor patients will miss his attentions and kindness in 
soothing and relieving their distress, not only giving his 
medicines and advice, but supplying nameless comforts 
and delicacies to the sick and dying. He was truly the 
Good Samaritan, and will have his reward.” 





Wes are writing this article with a gold pen that we have 
been using for a year or more, and, true to our rule never 
to recommend anything without knowing it to be good, we 
have abstained from giving our readers our experience of 
Adam W. Rapp’s Condor Gold Pens; but we now unhesi- 
tatingly say that they are the best pensin the world. They 
are used extensively in our banks here, and are preferred 
to all other pens. Our own is better now than it was the 
first day we used it; and, in writing what we do, we give 
our own experience, the experience of one who, for thirty 
years, has been using pens of all descriptions. The price 
of the Condor Pen with a holder is $6; in a silver case $7 ; 
swan quill size, with double extension silver cases, $4; 
goose quill size, suitable for ladies, with cases as above, $3. 
We will cheerfully act as the agent of our subscribers in 
procuring tLese excellent pens, knowing that they will be 
delighted with them. 

SanrtaRy Properties oF Woo..—Professor Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, bas been the means of bringing to light a curi- 
ous corroboration of the sanitary value of the ancient prac- 
tice of anointing with oil. It appears that the learned 
professor, when recently visiting the manufacturing town 
of Galashiels, was casually informed that the workers in 
the wool-mill in that place were exempt from attacks 
of consumption and scrofula. On inquiring of the medical 
men in the vicinity, the truth of the statement was con- 
firmed, and it was then deemed expedient to pursue inves- 
tigations on a broader scale. Communications were accord- 
ingly sent to physicians residing in Dunfermline, Alloa, 
Tillicoultry, Inverness, and other districts where wool-mills 
are in operation; and, in the case of all, it was ascertained 
that similar immunity was enjoyed from the fatal diseases 
mentioned. It further appeared that, in some of the lo- 
calities, scarlatina had been added to the list, and also that 
employment in the mills not only preserved health, but 
children of delicate constitutions were sent to the wool- 
workers for the express purpose of acquiring strength—a 
result in almost every instance attained. 





Wit our subscribers, when they order any articles from 
the different manufactories that are noticed in our work, 
please say that it was from seeing the description in the 
* Book ?” 

Watnot Srreet THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA.—This extensive 
and beautiful establishment is now open for the season, 
under the management of that Philadelphia favorite, Mr. 
E. Marshall. Mr. M. has catered long and faithfully for 
Philadelphians, and he should have his reward. The 
Theatre is beautifully redecorated, and the company is the 
best that we have had for many years. 


Raymonp CoLieciaTe InstiTvTe.—We have received a cir- 
cular, containing the announcement of the opening of the 
“ Raymond Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies,” at Car- 
mel, Putnam Co., New York. The college building is an 
elegant structure, and the principal teachers are persons 
of acknowledged ability and high reputation. We observe 
that the President of the Board of Trustees is the Rev. 
Henry G. Livingston, of this city. Rev. Mr. L. is a son-in- 
law of Mr. Raymond, and was “called” to Philadelphia 
from Carmel. His high reputation, added to his purely 
Christian character, is a very favorable guarantee for the 
Institute. His fellow Trustees are ail gentlemen of dis- 
tinction in different sections of New York State. With re- 
ference to the location aad plan of the Institute, the circu- 
lar says :— 

“Carmel is a retired village, ready of access; yet so suffi- 
ciently removed from any of the great thoroughfares as to 
be free from the annoyances to which they are incident; 
being five miles from the depot of the New York and Har- 
lem Railroad, at Croton Falls, and fifty-eight miles from 
the city of New York, with which there is a communication 
four times daily. It is connected by telegraph with nearly 
every city in the Union. The village lies among the hills, 
in one of the most healthful and beautiful sections in the 
State, at an elevation of about one thousand feet above 
tide-water. 

“The building recently erected by the liberality of James 
Raymond, Esq., at an expense of nearly forty thousand 
dollars, is situated upon one of the eminences that over- 
look the village, and near the margin of Lake Gleneida, 
one of the most beautiful of the natural reservoirs from 
which the Croton River is supplied. The grounds attached 
to the building are ample, and tastefully laid out. 

“The interior arrangements of the building have been 
made with special reference to the use for which it is now 
employed, being furnished with every convenience for the 
accommodation of one hundred and fifty boarding pupils. 
Its location, &c., place it in these respects almost beyond 
rivalry. 

“Tt is the design of those interested in establishing the 
Raymond Institute not only to give to it a character that 
shall be inferior to no similar enterprise, but that shall 
make it eminently worthy of a wide and permanent pa- 
tronage. . 

“No expense has been spared in securing teachers of 
large experience, persevering energy, and eminent talent, 
to conduct its course of study, which will be extensive and 
thorough, embracing not only those accomplishments that 
are merely ornamental, but those solid branches that are 
practically useful. Their aim will be not only to aid the 
mind in acquiring knowledge, but, by assisting in its deve- 
lopment, to increase the ability to acquire. 

“ The discipline will be neither mild nor rigid, but judi- 
cious, and such as experience has taught to be most effi- 
cient in improving a healthy mind, and cultivating a cor- 
rect moral sense.” 

We cannot too highly recommend the Raymond Colle- 
giate Institute to the favorable consideration of our readers. 
Knowing Mr. Raymond, as we do, personally, and the ex- 
cellent character of the references, warrants us in direct- 
ing particular attention to the Institute. 

Tue “ Kentucky Gar.anp” is the title of a very neat and 
entertaining paper, published at Covington, Ky., by Mrs. 
H. C. Lindsay, a widow with eight children. The price is 
only one dollar a year. The paper is worth double the mo- 
ney, and is well worthy the patronage of the public, inde 
pendent of Mrs. L.’s other claims. Her husband, the 
late R. R. Lindsay, of the Mount Stating “ Whig,” was a 
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member of the society of Free Masons and Odd Fellows. 
Will not the brethren of those societies do something for 
the widow of a brother? 


“ Antuur’s Home MaGaziye,” with its beautiful illustra- 
tions and sound agreeable matter, is making a great im- 
pression upon the public. It is the cheapest magazine in 
the world: eighty solid pages of reading matter for $2, with 
steel and other engravings. We copy a few notices from 
the press :— 

“We do not make a business of puffing everything we 
find on our table, but we must say that this neat journal, 
for its fine embellishments, its high order of literature, and 
the tone of morality that pervades every line of its pages, 
ought to insure it a hearty welcome into any family circle 
in the land.”—Signal, Dahlonega, Ala. 

“*Arthur’s Home Magazine’ should form a ‘part and 
parcel’ of every family—especially where there are young 
folks.” —Antanga Citizen, Ala. 

“This is now the cheapest magazine we know of, and, 
we repeat, one of the best.”—News, Hillsboro’, Ohio. 

“For a safe and infallible cure for the blues, we would 
recommend a copy of this magazine.” — Advocate, Pulestine, 
Texas. 

“Tt is, in our opinion, the best and cheapest monthly 
that we have ever seen.”—Democrat, Bellefonte, Ala. 

“We wish we could say something in praise of this work, 
which would induce our readers to subscribe for it. It is 
just such a work as any man would wish to have in his 


family.”—Cutaract, Cohoes, N. Y. 
. 





WE published, some time since, antidotes against poison ; 
but having recently found the following, which are more 
simple, we publish them also. We, of course, advise the 
immediate sending for a physician; but, before he comes, 
it is as well to know what to do:— 

Acids.—These cause great heat and sensation of burning 
pain from the mouth down to the stomach. 
magnesia, soda, pearlash, or soap, dissolved in water; then 
use stomach pump or emetics. 

Alkalies.—Best remedy is vinegar. 

Ammonia.—Remedy, lemon juice or vinegar, afterwards 
milk and water, or flaxseed tea. 

Alcohol.—First cleanse out the stomach by an emetic, 
then dash cold water on the head, and give ammonia (spi- 
rit of hartshorn). 

Arsenic.—Remedies, in the first place evacuate the sto- 
mach, then give the white of eggs, lime-water, or chalk and 
water, charcoal and the preparations of iron, particularly 
hydrate. 

Lead.—White lead and sugar of lead. Remedies, alum, 
cathartic, such as castor-oil and epsom salts especially. 

Charcoal.—In poisons by carbonic gas, remove the patient 
to open air, dash cold water on the head and body, and 
stimulate nostrils and lungs by hartshorn, at the same 
time rubbing the chest briskly. 

Corrosive Sublimate—Give white of eggs freshly mixed 
with water, or give wheat flour and water, or soap and wa- 
ter freely. 

Creosote-—White of eggs and the emetics. 

Beladonna, or Night Henbane.—Give emetics, and then 
plenty of vinegar and water, or lemonade. 

Mushrooms, when poisonous.—Give emetics, and then 
plenty of vinegar and water, with dose of ether, if handy. 

Nitrate of Silver (lunar caustic).—Give a strong solution 
of common salt, and then emetics. 

Opium.—First give a strong emetic of mustard and wa- 
ter, then strong coffee and acid drinks; dach cold water on 
the head. 


Remedies, 
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Laudanum.—Same as opium 

Nux Vomica.—First emetics, then brandy. 

Oralic Acid.—Frequently mistaken for epsom salts. 
Remedies, chalk, magnesia, or soap and water freely, then 
emetics. 

Nitrate of Potash, or Saltpetre—Give emetics, then co- 
pious draughts of flaxseed tea, milk and water, and oiber 
soothing drinks. 

Prussic Acid.—When there is time, administer chlorine 
in the shape of soda or lime. Hot brandy and water. 
Hartshorn and turpentine are also useful. 

Snake Bites, dc-—Apply immediately strong hartshorn, 
and take it internally; also give sweet oil and stimulants 
freely—apply a ligature tight above the part bitten, and 
then apply a cupping-glass. 

Tartar Emetic—Give large doses of tea made of galls, 
Peruvian bark, or white oak bark. 

Tobacco.—First an emetic, then astringent tea, then 
stimulants. 

Verdigris.—Plenty of white of egg and water. 

White Vitriol._—Give the patient plenty of milk and water 

In almost all cases of poisoning, emetics are highly use- 
ful, and of these one of the very best, because most prompt 
and ready, is the common mustard flour or powder, a tea- 
spoonful of which, stirred up in warm water, may be given 
every five or ten minutes, until free vomiting can be ob 
tained. 

Emetics and warm demulcent drinks, such as milk and 
water, flaxseed or slippery-elm tea, chalk water, &c., shou'd 
be administered without delay; the subsequent manage- 
ment of the case will, of course, be left to a physician. 





Ir is stated that camphor has been discovered to be an 
antidote to that terrible poison, strychnine. 
had been thrown into convulsions by two doses of the poi- 


A man who 


son—one-sixth of a grain each, administered for the rheu- 
matism—was relieved by twenty grains of camphor, taken 
in six grains of almond mixture. Dr. Suddock, in a letter 
to the London “ Lancet,” 


covery. 


claims to have made the dis- 


Porson.—Mr. Porter, of New York, some time since. ewal- 
lowed a large quantity of corrosive sublimate, Uhu li 
mistake. Fortunately for the sufferer, a bottle of sweet 
oil stood on the same shelf from which he had taken the 
The 


The action of the mercury was 


poison, and he seized and drained it of its contents. 
effect was instantaneous. 
arrested, and Mr. P. has now nearly recovered. 





A REMEDY, worthy to be made public, has been found out 
by Baron de Chasteigner, for the entire cure of hydropho 
bia. 
of pure alkali volatile; then prepare three bottles, each to 


It consists in the immediate application to the wound 


contain a quart of pure water, and seventy-two drops of 
alkali; then it is necessary to give the patient a glass of 
that drink every three hours, for the first twenty-four 
hours, after which he is only to drink a glass in the morn- 
ing and another in the evening, till the three bottles are 
finished. 
with alkali, must be often renewed during the three days. 
After that period, if the wound looks well, it must be 
treated as an ordinary wound; if, on the contrary, the 
wound appears to be irritated, and discharges a yellowish 
matter, and if the patient does not sleep, it is necessary to 
No acid of any sort must be taken 


The application of the compressor, saturated 


resume the medicine. 
during the application of alkali, and the patient must avoid 
salad and other food containing acid; no wine is to be 
drank. We hope this statement will be found useful on 
this side of the Atlantic. 
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Everrpopy has read Hood’s “Song of a Shirt;” the fol- 
lowing parody on it we consider good enough to publish. 
The Queen of England has a camp at Chobham, and “The 
Song of a Camp” is supposed to be by one of the citizen 
soldiery :— 


THE SONG OF A CAMP.” 


BY LIZEUT. HOOD, OF THE FIRST BATTALION OF THE COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS. 


With limbs all weary and worn, 
With uniform tattered and rent, 
A guardsman lay, in unguardsman-like trim, 
Beneath his leaky tent. 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
Went his side, winded, stiff with cramp; 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
He sang the “ Song of a Camp.” 


“March! march! march! 
While the cock crows in morning bright; 
And march! march! march! 
Till the stars are out for the night. 
It’s oh! to be a slave, 
Along with the barbarous Turk; 
If a man who has money to spare 
Is yet obliged to work 


“March! march! march! 
Through dirt and slush to the chin 
March! march! march! 
Dripping and wet to the skin, 
Through stream, through gorse, and wood; 
Through wood, and gorse, and stream 
Till over the ditches I fall asleep, 
And still march on in a dream! 


“ March! march! march! 

My labor never flags ; 

And what are its wages? 
A uniform all in rags. 

That leaky tent, and this naked moor, 
A stool that to sit on I fear, 

And a mind so blank, the rain-drops I thank, 
As they dribble their sound on my ear! 


A bed of straw ; 


“March! march! march! 
In the dull, faint morning light; 
And march! march! march! 
When the sun is scorching and bright; 
While from without the lines 
Trip girls in white and blue, 
As if to show their ankles neat, 
And twit me with the view. 


“Oh, but to tread once more 

The waltz or the polka sweet, 

With my arm around some fair, 
As I gaze on her twinkling feet! 

For only one short hour, 
To ride as I used to ride, 

With my tiny groom behind me, 
And the belle of the year by my side! 


“Oh, but for one short hour! 

A furlough, however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or wine, 
But only a time for grief. 

A little hot punch would warm my heart 
But in my fevered head, 

My brain *t would sop, and every drop 
Would hinder march and tread.” 
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With limbs all weary and worn, 
With uniform tattered and rent, 
A guardsman iay, in unguardsman-like trim, 
Beneath his leaky tent 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
Went his side, winded, stiff with cramp; 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
A throat where the notes would often hitch, 
He sang this “Song of a Camp.” 

Tue late Thomas Hood, who was the wit of his day, had 
something to say upon the subject of cheap literature, and 
here it is :— 

“ A few months since, I was applied to myself to contri- 
bute to a new journal, not exactly gratuitously, but at a 
very small advance upon nothing—and avowedly because 
the work had been planned according to that estimate. 
However, I accepted the terms conditionally; that is to 
say, provided the principle could be properly carried out. 
Accordingly, I wrote to my butcher, baker, and other 
tradesmen, informing them that it was necessary, for the 
sake of cheap literature and the interest of the reading 
public, that they should furnish me with several commodi- 
ties at a very trifling percentage above the cost price. It 
will be sufficient to quote the answer of the butcher: ‘Sir: 
Respectin’ your note. Cheap literater be blowed. Butchers 
must live as well as other pepel; and if so be you or the 
readin’ publick wants to have meat at prime cost, you must 
buy your own beastesses, and kill yourselves. 

I remain, &c., Joun StToxes.’” 


Runaway Matcnes.—For a year or two past, the public 
press, instead of converting runaway matches into roman- 
tic and light and amusing incidents, have very wisely 
turned such improprieties into matters worthy of the most 
serious reflection. The effect of this course, we believe, is 
already visible, not only in the comparative fewness of such 
incidents at the present day, especially among those who 
assume to belong to the moral and educated classes; but it 
is also obvious in the rejection by our story and romance 
writers of this once famous “ staple” of all such works. It 
is hardly just, in our opinion, to charge respectable writers 
of our own times with making elopements the favorite 
incidents of their novels. That staple came down to them 
from a class of grub-street inventors, which is now happily 
extinct, or nearly so, and we feel authorized to say, from 
our own observation, that the stock article is repudiated 
altogether by writers whose productions are @vorthy of 
perusal. The following remafks, taken from the “New 
York Tribune,” are far more worthy of a place in a young 
lady’s album than all the adulatory sonnets ghe will be 
able to collect up to the time when adulation must cease to 
be tolerated :— 

“In a great majority of cases, her elopement is unwise, 
giddy, ungrateful, immodest, and evinces a lascivious ap- 
petite and reckless disposition. Why should she desert 
and distress those who have loved, nurtured, and cherished 
her through all her past years, to throw herself into the 
arms of a comparative stranger, who bas done nothing for 
her, and whose protestations of affection have yet to undergo 
the first trial? It is every way unworthy of pure and 
gentle maidenhood to do so. 

“We can imagine but one excuse for her elopement— 
namely, the efforts of parents or guardians to coerce her 
into marrying some one she does not love. To avoid such 
a fate, she is justified in running away; for no parent has 
or ever had a right to constrain a daughter to marry 
against her will. But where the parents are willing to 
wait, the daughter should also consent to wait, until her 
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choice is assented to, or she attains her legal majority. 
Then, if she chooses to marry in oppesitton to her parents’ 
wishes, let her quit their home openly, frankly, in broad 
daylight, and in such manner as shall kindly but utterly 
preclude any pretence that her act is clandestine or ill- 
considered. No one should be persuaded or coerced to 
marry where she does not love, but to wait a year or two 
for the assent of those who have, all her life, done what 
they could for her welfare, no daughter should esteem a 
hardship. 

“There is some truth to be told about the ‘common run’ 
of masculine prowlers by night about garden walls and 
under bedroom windows, in quest of opportunities to pour 
seducing flatteries into the ears of simple misses; but we 
have not time to tell it now. As a general rule, they are 
the licentious, good-for-nothing adventurers, who would 
much rather marry a living than work for it, and who 
speculate on the chances of ‘ bringing the old folks round’ 
after a year or two. A true man would not advise, much 
less urge, the woman he loved to take a step which must 
inevitably lessen the respect felt for her, and violate the 
trust reposed in her by those who had loved and cherished 
her all her days.” 





TURNING THE TABLES.—A correspondent states as follows: 
“T had been led by a series of experiments to believe that, 
if a current existed at all, it would exercise some percepti 
ble influence on a light ball freely suspended in the centre 
of the ring. I accordingly had a cork ball prepared, four 
inches in diameter, which, on Saturday evening last, I 
suspended by a silken thread from the ceiling of my draw- 
ing-room. Seven of my friends (whom I had invited for 
the purpose), together with myself, then formed a ring 
round it. In less than five minutes a tremulous motion 
was plainly observed, and in ten minutes more the ball 
was slowly swinging round in the same direction as the 
hands of a watch. Its orbit was now about two feet in 
diameter, and, though we stood for half an hour after that, 
no change was perceptible in its motion. During this time 
we separately, and all together, attempted to stop it and 
change its direction by a strong exercise of the will, which 
zeemed to have no effect at all. I should state that the 
ball was suspended at the same height from the floor as 
the hands of the persons forming the ring. Leaving these 
curious facts for the consideration of scientific circles, I 
am, &c., AN INQUIRER.” 

Iiitt1ne a silver nail on the head: an incident from the 
New Haven “ Register :”— 

“T heard an incident connected with the history of the 
North Church in your city, the facts of which are not, I 
think, generally known, and it may prove interesting to 
your readers. It appears that, towards the close of the 
Revolution, the good people of the North Church found it 
necessary to make some repairs. They sert on to Boston 
and purchased some nails, which, in due course of time, 
arrived; and, upon opening the kegs, lo and behold, one 
of them was found to contain Spanish dollars. ‘This was 
ago!’ The deacons assembled—held a consultation—and 
the result was, they wrote on to Boston and informed the 
merchant who made the sale that there was an error in 
shipping the goods. The merchant, acting upon the prin- 
ciple of our banks of the present day, wrote back that he 
could rectify no mistakes, that the nails were bought and 
sold as they were; he bought them of a privateersman, 
and must let it stand as it was. The silver was melted up 
and made into a service of plate for the church, and it is 
in existence and used to the present day. The above was 
related to me by a gentleman, in whose family is a large 
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goblet made from the same silver, and you may reset a» 
sured that what I have stated is a fact.” 

Dresses worn at the late “ Drawing-Room” of her ma- 
jesty, Queen Victoria :— 

Her Majesty, the Queen, wore a train of white and gold 
brocaded moiré, trimmed with white tulle, and white satin 
ribbons and gold blonde. The petticoat was white satin, 
trimmed with white tulle, and white satin ribbons and 
gold blonde, to correspond with the train. Her Majesty’: 
headdress was formed of diamonds and feathers. 

Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cambridge, wore « 
train of rich gray satin, trimmed with point lace; the sto 
macher adorned with diamonds. The petticoat was also ot 
gray satin, having six flounces of point lace. Her Royul 
Highness wore on her head a splendid tiara of diamonds, 
with white feathers and lappets. The necklace was dia- 
monds. 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
wore a train of white moiré antique, trimmed with white 
lace, bugles, and bunches of white roses. The stomacher, 
necklace, and ear-rings were diamonds and turquoise. Thx 
dress was of white tulle, three skirts embroidered with si 
ver, over a glacé silk petticoat. The Princess’s headdress 
was composed of a tiara of diamonds, white feathers, ani 
lappets. 

Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
wore a train of light blue moiré antique, trimmed with blue 
satin ribbons and white tulle; the stomacher adorned with 
diamonds. The petticoat was white satin, trimmed with 
white tulle. The headdress was a tiara of diamonds and 
turquoise, and feathers. The necklace was diamonds. 

Her Royal Highness, the Hereditary Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, wore a train of white silk, brocaded 
with flowers, and trimmed with point lace; the stomache: 
enriched with diamonds and sapphires. The petticoat was 
white tulle, trimmed with gold lace and blue and gold 
flowers. Her Royal Highness wore a diadem of diamonds 

Dress of Mrs. Le Vert, of Mobile: A white lace robe, rich 

ly embroidered in silver, trimmed with bouquets pink and 
silver convolvuluses. The hair dressed @ la Marie Stuart, 
and ornamented with flowers of pink and silver; diamond 
necklace, bracelets, and brooch. It fitted her graceful 
form to perfection, and, amid the regal splendor around, 
her costume was conspicuous for its elegance and good 
taste. 
+ At the drawing-room of Queen Victoria, held recent!y 
at St. James’s Palace, an American lady appeared dressed 
in a rich presentation dress, composed of bodice and train, 
of white moiré antique, trimmed with point d’ Alengon and 
bouillons of tulle and ribbon; petticoat of embroidered 
tarlatan, over white satin, each flounce draped en tablier 
with bouquets of roses panachées, Headdress, a wreath of 
roses panachées, ostrich feathers, and point lappets; orna 
ments, diamonds and pearls. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


“Q. H.”—Riding-dresses cannot be procured ready made 
Send size, and mention what material you want it made of. 

“L. H. B."—Sent your books by mail on the 14th. 

“ Jenny M.”—Will endeavor to find out the residence of 
the authoress, and report through L. B. 

“ Estelle.”—Will attend to your request about the mon- 
grams. 

“A.M. V.”—Shall be pleased to pay you a visit when 


our leisure will permit 
“Ww. W. V.”"—Sent you the purse last month. 
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“Mrs. M. E. F.”—Sent your books by Kinsly’s Express, 
Aug. 2, and forwarded your receipt. 

“A. 8. M.”—The “Toilet Book” will only cost you fifty 
cents. We pay the postage. 

“M. E. A.”—We have no full patterns for pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, but will publish a handsome corner very soon. 

“F.,” Greenfield Hill, Conn.—You must write under 
ycur own name, and inclose a stamp to pay return postage. 


Che Borrower's Department. 





One or THe Evits.—The “ Woburn Journal” says: “ Go- 
dey, for August, was received last week, and borrowed by 
some good or evil friend, which kept us from its contents 
until too late. Why can’t people subscribe for works of 
value, when the price is so cheap ?” 





Goon! and the true answer to the question we put to the 
press last month :— 

“We can tell Mr. Godey why so few subscribe for the 
It is 
because editors permit their exchanges to become a circu- 


‘ Book’ in towns where he exchanges with the press. 


lating library for the whole town, and thus violate the spi- 
rit of the implied contract between themselves and the 
publisher. We shall therefore keep it in our office during 
the month, and permit no visitor to peruse it longer than 
five minutes; after that time, we will hand it over to the 
safe keeping of our better half. And, on the other hand, 
we hope Mr. Godey will not lend the ‘ Record’ to any of the 
curious Philadelphians, but let them subscribe for them- 
selves. That ’s our doctrine; we hope our friends will bear 
it in mind.” 

Thank you, friend “ Record,” of Prospect; we will not 
lend your paper 

The “ Littlestown Ledger” we thank, for it is determined 
not to lend: “Persons wishing to see the above named 
work, can do so by calling at our office; but under no cir- 
cumstances will we lend it.” 


Chemistry for Donth. 
HEAT, LIGHT, AND FLAME, 


FLAME FROM THE UNION OF Two Sotps.—Bring solid iodine 
into contact with phosphorus. The action will be so violent 
as to set fire to the latter substance 

Mrntatore WILL-0’-THE-Wisp.—Take a glass tumbler three 
parts filled with water, and drop into it two or three small 
lumps of phosphuret of lime; a decomposition will take 
place and phosphuretted hydrogen gas be produced, bub- 
bles of which will rise through the water, and take fire 
immediately ; they burst through the surface, terminating 
in beautiful ringlets of smoke, which will continue until 
the phosphuret of lime is exhausted. 

This gas is generated at the bottom of stagnant shallow 
pools, in marshes and boggy places, and is frequently seen 
hovering over the surface of burial grounds; that is what 
we call ignis futuus, or Will-o’-the-wisp. 

Green Fire under Warter.—Put into a tumbler two 
ounces of water, and add first a piece or two of phosphorus 
about the size of a pea, then thirty or forty grains of chlo- 
rate of potash; then pour upon the mass, by means of a 
funnel with a ‘ong neck reaching to the bottom of the glass, 
five or six drachms of sulphuric acid. As soon as the acid 
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comes in contact with the ingredients, flashes of fire begin 
to dart from under the surface of the fluid. When this 
takes place, drop into the mixture a few pieces of phosphu- 
ret of lime; this will immediately tllumine the bottom of 
the vessel, and cause a stream of firc, of an emerald green 
color, to pass through the fluid. 

TINFOIL AND CopprEeR.—Bruise and slightly moisten with 
water, a few crystals of nitrate of copper; then roll them 
up quickly in a piece of tinfoil; in a minute the tinfoil 
will begin to smoke, and soon after take fire and explode 
with a slight crackling noise. 

Tae Cup or Fiame.—Take a little pulverized charcoal 
(such as is purchased of the druggist), and put it into a 
warm teacup. If some strong nitrous acid be now poured 
upon it, combustion and inflammation will immediately 
ensue. 


FLASHEs OF Fire.—If strong nitrous acid be poured upon 
a small quantity of a mixture of oxymuriate of potash and 
phosphorus, flazhes of fire will be emitted at intervals for 
a considerable time. 


Enigmas. 








ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 
3. A garden. 4. Partridge. 
5. Herbs: Mint, Rue, Balm, Sage, Thyme. 


ENIGMAS. 
6. 

Wirn the fairest and vainest I fearlessly vie, 
Nor find any rival the figure decry, 
To their critical notice presented by me; 
For though they may very satirical be, 
Your coquettes all regard me with manifest grace, 
Nor envy the charms they behold in my face; 
While the glance of each gallant distinctly reveals 
How fully my bright fascination he feels. 
Thus with all the well-favored to whom I attend, 
I may boast I’m esteemed as a well-favored friend. 
The crabbed and sullen I’m apt to repel, 
Because I retort their grimaces full well. 
Yet although in my character polished forsooth, 
You'll admit, on reflection, I’m strict to the truth. 


~ 
‘. 


Tae redolent rose, in its beautiful bloom, 

To his craft if the merciless punster would doom, 
The erudite reason pronounce (if you can?) 

Why he'd prove it e’er acts like a spirited man. 


8. 
My first I may state, for offence or defence, 
Is a weapon beyond any other's pretence, 
When wielded with dexterous skill: 


My second pronounces an organ whose worth 
Must e’er be apparent to man upon earth, 
While minist’ring aye to his will. 


But my third must a paradox seem to possess, 
For the present, past, future, its sound can express, 
And though perfect, imperfect ’s the same. 


Then, united my three, in their aggregate sense 
You ’ll discover a word which denies innocence, 
And yet the same guerdon may claim. 
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Receipts, Vc. 





Haryess Biackine.—Three ounces of lampblack, five 
ounces of soft soap, a quarter of a pound of wax candles. 
Melt the wax, and mix the black and soap together, and 
put them to the wax; then simmer over the fire, and stir 
until cold, It is then fit for use. 

Im1taTION OF MoTHER-OF-PEARL.—The imitation of mother- 
of-pearl is produced by a preparation of sea-shells, reduced 
to powder and formed into a paste. The Chinese are said 
to form their imitations of mother-of-pearl from rice-glue, 
which is nothing more than rice ground to an impalpable 
powder, intimately mixed with cold water, and then gently 
boiled. A paste is thus produced, which may be formed 
into moulds or figures. 

To Wasu A Brack Lace Vert.—Mix bullock’s gall with 
sufficient hot water to make it as warm as you can bear 
your hand in. Then pass the veil through it. It must be 
squeezed, and not rubbed. It will be well to perfume the 
gall with a little musk. Next rinse the veil through two 
cold waters, tinging the last with indigo. Then dry it. Have 
ready in a pan some stiffening made by pouring boiling 
water on a very small piece of glue. Put the veil into it, 
squeeze it out, stretch it, and clap it. Afterwards pin it 
out to dry on a linen cloth, making it very straight and 
even, and taking care to open and pin the edge very nicely. 
When dry, iron it on the wrong side, having laid a linen 
cloth over the ironing-blanket. Any article of black lace 
may be washed in this manner. 

Baked CHICKEN Puppine.—Cut up a pair of young chick- 
ens, and season them with pepper and salt, and a little 
mace and nutmeg. Put them into a pot, with two large 
spoonfuls of butter, and water enough to cover them. Stew 
them gently; and, when about half cooked, take them out 
and set them away to cool. Pour off the gravy, and reserve 
it to be served up separately. In the mean time, make a 
batter, as if for a pudding, of a pound of sifted flour stirred 
gradually into a quart of milk, six eggs well beaten and 
added by degrees to the mixture, and a very little salt. Put 
a layer of chicken in the bottom of a deep dish, and pour 
over it some of the batter; then another layer of chicken, 
and then some more batter, and so on, having a cover of 
hatter at the top. Bake it till itis brown. Then break an 
egg into the gravy which you have set away, give it a boil, 
and send it to table in a sauce-bowl, to eat with the pud- 
ding. 

To Sweeten Rancrp Burter.—Beat the butter in a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, in which you put 25 or 30 drops of 
chloride of lime to two pounds of butter. After having 
mixed it till all its parts are in contact with the water, it 
may be kept in it for an or two, afterwards withdrawn, and 
washed anew in fresh water. The chloride of lime having 
nothing injurious in it, can with safety be augmented ; but 
this will rarely be found necessary. 

PRESERVING FRUIT IN BetTLes.—Strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberriés, currants, peaches, in fact, any fruit may be 
preserved in air-tight bottles, so as to retain its natural 
flavor, with but little labor or expense. The following is 
an excellent mode :— 

“Fill the bottles quite full with fruit not quite ripe; 
place them, with the corks put lightly into them, in a 
copper kettle with cold water up to the necks, and gradually 
raise the temperature of the water to 160 degrees, and not 
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exceeding 170 degrees Fahr. Keep them at this tempera- 
ture half an hour; then take each out separately, and fill 
it up with boiling water to within an inch of the cork; 
drive in the cork firmly, tie it over, and put it immediately 
into bottle-wax, and lay the bottle on its side, to keep the 
cork always damp, and prevent fermentation; turn each 
bottle half round twice or thrice a week for two or three 
weeks; after that, they will need no further care. The 
corks should be soaked in water two or three days before 
being used.” 

Another mode is to tie the corks before putting the bot- 
tles in the water. The heat expels the air from the fruit. 
As soon as the bottles are cool enough, apply the sealing- 
wax. The secret consists in exhausting the air from the 
bottles, and making the corks air-tight. 

Pounce.—Powder very finely, some gum-sandarac, sift it, 
and put it into a little box. It is used to smooth the paper 
after scratching out with your penknife a blot or an error 
in writing. Rub on the pounce with your finger. 

STAMMERING.—Stammering, with care, may oe cured; or 
rather, when it is first threatened, it may be prevented by 
practising the child in letters or articulations where a pecu- 
liar defect appears. 


Che Coilet. 





ALMOND Paste.—Blanched almcnds four ounces, the 
white of one egg; beat the almonds to paste in a mortar; 
add the egg, with a little spirit of wine and rose-water 
sufficient to make it into a paste. 

Markine Ink.—The anacardium, or cashew nut, contains 
a fluid between the kernel and shell which forms an ex- 
cellent marking ink. On linen and cotton it turns gradu- 
ally black, and is very durable. 

PoMADE pD’ESPAGNE.—Two ounces of Florence oil; two 
ounces of castor oil; and half an ounce of spermaceti. 
Flake the spermaceti into a perfectly clean basin, add the 
oils, and put it over a saucepan of boiling water, stirring 
with a silver spoon until the spermaceti is dissolved. Pour 
it into pots, adding perfume, as agreeable. 

Pimptes.—The following is an ointment recommended by 
Sir M. Tierney: Take of purified lard an ounce; of citron 
ointment an ounce and a half; of finest almond oil half an 
ounce, and mix all well together. The whole may be 
scented with oil of bergamot. 

Wuire Pomatcm.—Take an ounce of Florentine orrisroot, 
half an ounce of calamus aromaticus, and as much gum 
benjamin, a quarter of an ounce of rosewood, and a quarter 
of an ounce of cloves. Bruise the whole into a gross pow- 
der, tie it up into a piece of linen, and simmer it in a jar 
placed in a saucepan with two pounds and a half of hog’s 
lard well washed. Add a couple of pippins, pared and cut 
into smal! bits; four ounces of rose-water; and two ounces 
of orange-flower water. After the ingredients have sim- 
mered together a little while, strain off the liquor gently, 
and let the pomatum stand till cool; then put it away for 
use in the same way as other pomatums. 

Ir the chloride of lime fails to remove marking ink, yy 
tincture of iodine. Rub the mark with this, and then wash 
away the stain of the iodine with hypo-sulphate of soda. 
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A Goop Toors-powpEeR.—Take of cuttlefish bone and the 
finest prepared chalk each half an ounce; Peruvian bark 
and Florentine orrisroot each two drachms; reduce the 
whole into a fine powder and mix them. This may be co- 
lored with a little rose-pink, and scented with a few drops 
of oil of cinnamon 

Cosmetic WATER FoR FREcKLEs.—Take equal quantities of 
barley-water, distilled water of bean-flowers, and spirit of 
wine, and mix together. The barley-water should be made 
thick. Wash the freckled or tanned skin frequently with 
the preparation. 


Sweer Bags ror Linen are composed, according to the 
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PRPALALS 





taste of the person using them, of any mixture of the fol- 
lowing articles: Flowers dried and pounded, powdered 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, and cinnamon; leaves dried and 
pounded of mint, balm, dragonwort, southern-wood, ground 
ivy, laurel, hyssop, swect marjoram, origanum, rosemary ; 
woods, such as cassia, juniper, rhodium, sandal-wood, and 
rosewood; roots of angelica, zedoury, orris; all the fra- 
grant balsams; ambergris, musk, and civet. These latter 
should be carefully used on linen. 

Rosr-Water.—Put some roses into water; add to them a 
few drops of acid—the vitriolic acid seems to be preferable 
to any. Soon the water will assume both the color and 
perfume of the roses 





Centre-Gaoble Goggin. 


ON ARTICLES IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE TO LADIES. 


We have no doubt that among the crowds of curious and 
intelligent visitors we have met from time to time at the 
great Industrial Fair, there have been many members of 
our social cluh, who bave seen for themselves all that was 
worthy of note; but they must recollect that there have 
been hundreds and thousands of our readers less fortunate, 
who depend upon public prints for all that they will know 
of the animated and curious spectacle. We will imagine, 
then, that we arrive from the down town of shops and 
hotels in a Broadway omnibus, which, skirting the huge 
gray pile known as the Reservoir, deposits us at the Forty- 
Second Street entrance. At first, it is almost impossible to 
distinguish position or objects; but, advancing through the 
main aisle, you pause a moment to admire the exquisite 
marble mantels sculptured by Levy & Co., of New York, 
but are attracted onward by a huge temple, or miniature 
Crystal Palace. The medallions of the cornice inform you 
that it is 


GENIN’S SHOW-CASE,. 


The central division is the most attractive to the crowd 
It is 
a kind of “ Nursery Department,” in which specimens of 
all that is beautiful and curious in the clothing of children 


of ladies and children constantly gathered around it. 


is arranged. The little people go into ecstasies over the 
large doll, in its white 
plete toilet, and, though professedly a “ crying baby,” it is 
now on its best behavior. The little lady on the right is 
also in elegant costume suited to her apparent age, say 
three or four years, and between the two is suspended a 
superb swinging cradle, covered with drawn white satin, 
and richly lined with the same material, exquisitely quilt- 
ed. “Fit for no mortal baby, however,” as a bystander 
wisely remarks, more especially since it has been found 
that even royal nurseries are not safe from measles, and 
other ills that infant Sesh is heir to. The good lady has 
made a mistake, however, in the design of the equally rich 
basket beneath ; it is also for the nursery, and not for the 
work-table, as she supposes, though its costly blonde trim- 
ming looks little suited to daily wear and tear. There is one 


satin high chair, robed in a com- 


of embroidered cambric on the other side that would prove 
much more serviceable, as it could be “done up,” when 
soiled, to look as well as new. 


Costly embroidered infants’ 


robes, under-clothing, blankets, caps, etc. etc., fill up this 
division. 

On the right are models of very fine young gentlemen, 
with every variety of elegant boys’ clothing; to the left, a 
compartment containing the newest styles of riding habits 
The fur is the richest, to our mind, 
The pureness of the 


and hats for ladies. 
displayed in the whole building. 
royal ermine cape is appropriately displayed over folds of 
white satin, and the costly sable over dark heavy silks. 
The whole interior of the case is arranged in exceedingly 
good taste. Even though a fire engine is not generally 
attractive to ladies, niore than a moment’s glance is given 
by every passing visitor to the 


NEPTUNE HOSE CARRIAGE, 


as attractive as any specimen of bijoutlerie that ever was 
arranged for display in the window of a jeweller. At first 
glance, it seems to be composed almost entirely of richly 
wrought and frosted silver; the lamps, the mountings, 
covered with allegorical designs suggested by the name of 
the company owning it. It seems intended only for orna- 
ment, and one cannot imagine the delicate structure trun- 
died through miry streets by rude hands at a fire alarm. 
Like the richly wrought trumpet and torches of solid sil- 
ver crossed in front, it should always be kept as now under 
a glass case for state occasions. As yet you have formed 
no idea of the arrangement of the building, or what you 
wish to see, even from the clear diagram in the full and 
plainly arranged catalogue. So, wandering on towards the 
rotunda, you are suddenly turned aside by a glance at the 
right towards the court occupied by 


THORWALSDEN’S STATUARY. 


There is a hush, even in the midst of the busy crowd, as 
they come into what seems an almost inspired presence. 
The group of “Christ and the Apostles,” larger than life, 
is arranged in a semicircle, each figure being separate, and 
mounted on a pedestal, with a velvet drapery of deep 
claret color behind, which throws the beauty of the design 
and execution into bold relief. The light from above is 
also excellently managed, and the floor for some little dis- 
tance imitates tesselated marble; so that, though sur- 
rounded by the busy industry of “all nations,” the visitor 
passes at once into a calm and soothing atmosphere. Our 
readers may remember that these are the original casts 
executed by the great Danish sculptor of his most cele- 
brated group, and placed in the church for which it was in- 
tended until he had produced them in marble. They have 
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become the property of the present Danish Consul of the 
city of New York, and are exhibited by him. We consider 
this one group a sufficient attraction in itself to every per- 
son able to visit the exhibition, and demanding closer 
study than it will in general receive. The figure of our 
Saviour occupies, of course, the centre; the arms are ex- 
tended, as if in the attitude of blessing, and the face has a 
correspondent benign and serege expression. Paul, marked 
by his fine intellectual head, occupies the right; Peter, 
with earnest, impetuous expression, the left. The face of 
John, the beloved disciple, is upraised, looking unto the 
heavens, from whence came his sublime inspiration. The 
other apostles are characterized with more or less distinct- 
ness; but words can give a faint shadowing of the nobility 
of the artist’s conception. 

There is a great deal of excellent statuary and some fine 
pictures scattered through the different divisions, princi- 
pally Italy and France, among the foreign countries. We 
may at some other time give more particular space to the 
principal figures or groups, for works of the chisel and the 
pencil are not objects of momentary interest, but have at 
all times their separate niche in the recollection. 


GENERAL VIEW. 


We have at length reached the comparatively clear space 
beneath the dome, and, more accustomed to the variety of 
objects and the brilliancy of decoration, you begin to com- 
prehend the plan of the whole building. The vast dome, 
so light and graceful in its proportions; the four broad 
aisles ranging from it, north, south, east, and west, with 
their courts and divisions; the staircases and galleries 
above, looking so frail in their elegant construction, yet in 
reality so firm and strong—grow more distinctly defined. 
It is, indeed, a palace, perfect in. proportion, gorgeous in 
decoration, fairy-like in the lightness and grace which are 
its distinguishing characteristics. The central space di- 
rectly beneath the dome is occupied by Baron Marochetti’s 
colossal equestrian statue of Washington, and we might be 
philosophical on the propriety of the figure to the place 
and time. It is certainly suggestive of the rapid stride our 
country has made since he aided in establishing its liberty 
and peace with those very nations who now sustain such 
friendly relations to it, and are represented on every side. 
The Amazon Group, by Kiss, before alluded to, occupies 
the next, most conspicuous position, and near it are ranged 
objects of interest to every historical reader, stands of an- 
cient armor from the Tower of London—not “the different 
English coats of arms,” as a gentleman in our neighbor- 
hood obligingly explained to his attendant fair ones. 

It would be impossible even to name the principal at- 
tractive objects, in the Italian, French, English, and United 
States departments, in the gossip of one month, and we 
must confine ourselves for the present to the articles of 
dress found in the three last divisions. 


THE FRENCH CLOTHS, BROCADES, AND MERINOES 
give some idea of the present prevailing styles, and we 
particularly noticed a court or pavilion, the sides of which 
were hung with flutings of the different woollen fabrics, 
of exquisite fineness, in every imaginable shade, graduated 
with great skill and taste. A glass case of brocaded scarfs, 
some of which are velvet embossings on the richest colors, 
as crimson, purple, or green, is very attractive. A case of 


IRISH POPLINS 


is the most remarkable among the British dress goods. 
Every variety of this celebrated fabric is shown, plain, wa- 
tered, plaid, and figured, the richest being brocaded in gold 
and colors on a white ground. Above these, in the gallery, 
is a display of 
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LACE AND MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, 


that is worth a careful examination. Infants’ robes, ball 
dresses, flounces, capes, caps, collars, and handkerchiefs 
are included, in Honiton and: other points; among these, 
the most remarkable is a single Honiton flounce, exhibited 
by Jafferey & Sons, valued at $1,000, and a case by A. T. 
Stewart, the importer. There are many fine imitations of 
Brussels and old point laces, from different celebrated 
manufactories. 


THE UNITED STATES, 


excelling in the useful rather than the ornamental depart- 
ments, contribute more solid dress goods in cottons and 
merinoes. Silk fabrics, costly shawls, and lace, will be 
looked for in vain. We question whether the last will 
ever be excelled in in this country, our industrial classes 
having plenty of occupations that are far more liberally 
rewarded. Several beautiful cases of embroidered slippers, 
mantillas, bonnets, and other millinery are to be found in 
the gallery. The revolving figure dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, from Bartholomew & Weed’s Mourning Store, is in 
excellent taste. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Miss CaroLine A, W.” will find her purpose best an- 
swered by sending for a catalogue of the publications of 
any of our principal publishers—say Appleton, Harper, or 
Lippincott & Co.—and marking those books that are best 
suited for reference. We will, if requested, forward them 
to her, and the books she may so designate, by express. 
“ Wilkes’s Voyage round the World” she will find very use- 
ful. It is as well, when reading for a special purpose, to 
make notes or abstracts of those facts or descriptions that 
will serve, a double purpose being answered, the memory 
is impressed, and no time is lost in searching through the 
mass of reading for them. 

“Mrs. L.”—The Honiton lace set would be a very grace- 
ful and appropriate bridal gift. The price varies, of course, 
with the fineness of the article. We could scarcely give a 
list of articles suited to such a purpose. The interior of a 
fancy store could be more suggestive than our pen. Wear- 
ing apparel, save the one style of laces or embroideries, is 
very rarely presented, except by family relatives. 

“ Miss E. N.,” of Guilford, will find some of ber inquiries 
answered in our “Gossip.” The present month is gene- 
rally considered as the best for visiting the Crystal Palace, 
as the display of articles is much greater than in August 
and September. fince its first opening, however, there 
has been a different novelty and variety to occupy several 
days with “ pleasure and profit.” 

“ The blue rose” inquired for by “ Mrs. H. W. N.,” has 
not yet been imported to this country. It is the discovery 
of a French florist. The only artificial colors are black, 
yellow, and now blue. We shall give another article on 
gardening soon, probably in our next number, and will do 
as she suggests with the hints upon fruit; though they 
would be more seasonable towards spring. 

We advise “ A Scnoor-Giri” to keep an expense-book by 
all means; it is a good habit for a woman, and cannot be 
formed too early. Much domestic annoyance, and even 
shame, may be spared by it; for there is no greater check 
upon extravagance than to know precisely what you spend. 
We shall have occasion to speak more fully upon this sub- 
ject hereafter. 

It is not customary, nor do we think it right, to give w:ne 
at children’s parties. Refreshments should be ordered at 
least as early as nine o'clock, and cannot well be too sim- 


ple. Creams and fruit are the most harmless; rich cake, 
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or high-seasoned salads, should be avoided by all means, as 
60 many parents object to them. 

* Aucusta N.” is mistaken with regard to the author of 
“Sintram,” mentioned so constantly in the “ Heir of Red- 
cliff.” It is a tale by the author of “ Undine,” not gene- 
rally known in this country. 

There has been no mistake with reference to the “ Ex- 
tract forwarded from Glenn's to ‘ Miss E.,’ of Georgia.” 
“ Reseda” is the Latin name for “ Mignonnette,” and gene- 
rally used in France; while here we know it best by the 
French word “ Mignonnette,” from Mignon, “little darling,” 
or “little one.” Its delicate beauty and fragrance make it 
the more appropriate. 

The sisters, “ Amine AND Rots,” will find an excellent 
collection of short proverbs in the margin of the Gift 
Book published two years since by E. H. Butler, of this 
city. The bound volumes of the English “ Family Econo- 
mist” have also several long and excellent lists. 

“Mrs. M.”—Belt ribbons are still worn. The Shaker 
bonnets came into fashion again the past summer for 
school children. 





Fashions. 


OTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Bilitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. ete., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the lust, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy's or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton's, 
jewelry from Bailey's, Warden's, Philadelphia, or Tiffany's, 
New York, if requested. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED FASHION PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress of pearl-colored brocade, the 
flounces being woven in scallops, with a velvet embossing. 
This is the newest fall style in silks—the novelty of the 
Mantilla of black silk, with a deep collar and 
White satin 


season. 
three falls or flounces of rich black lace. 
drawn bonnet, relieved by straw-colored bands, 

Fig. 2d.—Young lady’s dress, intended for a carriage 
drive or small dinner party, and given for the style of 
making up, which is new and youthful, especially the cor- 
sage, which has alternate rows of muslin puffing and 
pinked silk. Bonnet to correspond. 

Fig. 34.—Child’s dress and coat of plum-colored merino, 
embroidered with braid. Beaver hat, lined with the same 
shade of silk, ornamented by an ostrich plume. 


CHITCHAT FOR OCTOBER.—HINTS FOR THE 
NURSERY. 
We are constantly reminded by letters from various 


quarters that we have promised a continuance of nursery 
articles from time to time, and have selected this month as 
the one when we can most readily use the space allotted to 
our fashion gossip for the benefit of the juveniles. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that they have no 
fashions of their own to be chronicled, since “ children’s 
clothing stores” are everywhere multiplying around us. 
A year or two since, Bradbrook’s, in New York, and Mrs. 
Edwards's, in Philadelphia, were almost without rivals as 
depots for children’s clothing. Genin, as our readers al- 
ready know, was the first to carry out their plan on a more 
extensive scale, and now there are no end to the “ Ladies’ 
and Children’s Furnishing Stores” not only on the fashion- 
able side of Broadway and Chestnut Street, but in Se 
cond and Eighth, in Philadelphia, and the Bowery and 
Avenues of New York. Of course, whatever becomes a 
fashion is soon a matter of luxury and display, and the 
past three years has doubled the sum once thought suffi- 
cient for a child’s or infant’s wardrobe. There are two 
objections to this, which we would especially urge before 
describing those novelties that are really useful and capa- 
ble of imitation. In the first place, the expense being un- 
necessary, is often incurred by those unable to afford it. 
We clip some very sensible strictures on the point from an 
English article, one of a series on “ The Economies of Dress 
and Clothing :”"— 

“Judging from appearances, we might suppose some 
young mothers look upon their infants as little machines, 
mace for the express purpose of carrying laces and long 
clothes, rather than as delicate beings given to their care 
to nourish and clothe in such a manner that life may be a 
pleasure and not a burthen to them. If children are 
healthy and clean, they are sure to look pretty and inte- 
resting, at least to those who love them; but when the 
marks of physical neglect are plain upon their counte- 
nances, it will be very difficult to attract admiration by 
the most extreme care being given to the appearance of 
their clothes. The purchase of a costly hat and cloak isan 
expense some mothers indulge in when they can ill afford 
it. A sight we very much dislike is apt to be the conse 
quence—older brothers and sisters neglected for its sake. 
The older children will repay mothers or nurses for the 
better care in their clothing.” 

And again—we have no less authority than Mrs. Tut- 
hill’s “ Nursery Book for Young Mothers”—as regards the 
effect of finery on the little people themselves, as soon as 
they are old enough to notice the stress laid upon it, which 
is often before they can run about alone. We have seen a 
little child too young to speak, bridle up at its new hat 
and feathers or embroidered sacque, and were glad to find 
an opinion on the morality of thus early implanting the 
seeds of vanity and extravagance, which require little fos- 
tering to bring forth bitter fruit. 

“Your baby’s wardrobe!” writes the sensible aunt to 
her young niece. “Vanity! Vanity and vexation of 
spirit! 

“Tt is bad enough, in all conscience, to pervert the mind 
and character of girls, and render them dressed up bundles 
of vanity; but boys—boys who are to become men—it is 
shocking! Of all weaknesses in a man, what is more des- 
picable than an inordinate love of dress, added to an ex- 
orbitant desire for admiration of himself? Please do not 
reward your boy for good conduct with new buttons, new 
feathers, or anything of personal decoration. Make it a 
point to speak of everything he wears as clean and neat ; 
but do not permit him to attach value to his outward 
adornings. If you make him a peacock now, thereis much 
reason to apprehend that he will never beeome an eagle.” 

Leaving such effectual argument to work out its own 
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teaching, we select from the late arrivals from London and 
Paris, to be found in the Nursery Department of Genin’s 
Bazaar, some articles that may serve as guides in the 
selecting and making up of robes, dresses, etc. 

Fig. 1—Our first cut presents a simple childish figure, 
with the entire dress. We should recommend a diminu- 
tion of the rows of trimming on the skirt, and the absence 
of the cambric petticoat scallop. It is both neat and pretty 
on the neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—An infant's robe of a form most common in Eng- 
lish nurseries, though it may at first sight appear a little 
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ungraceful. Mr. Genin has imported several cases, most 
of them more elaborate than the one we present. They 
are made of cambric or Nansook, the skirt being gathered 
to form the neck into a frill of narrow edging correspond- 
ing in material. A row placed a little lower than this 
forms a kind of yoke or band, confining the robe to the 
shoulders. The sleeves are straight, and made to corre- 
spond with the skirt, a hem and three narrow tucks being 
the finish. They are intended to be confined with a ribbon 
sash about the waist. Some of them are much more elabo. 
rate, and made costly by a deep yoke and sleeves of French 
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embroidery or Valenciennes lace, and insertion, the dress 
iteelf linen cambric or lawn. In connection with this, we 
notice a new style of bib, at once useful and ornamental. 
It is in the form of a short apron, two thicknesses of mus- 
lin being quilted in fine diamonds, with a thin layer of 
wadding between. The outer edge is left single, and 
finished by scallops of needlework, a very pretty pattern 
being embroidered with the scallops on the most expensive 
styles. It will be seen that, when the child begins to cut 
teeth, this is much more serviceable than one thickness 
of bird’s-eye linen, as it fits neatly around the neck and 
arms, and is not soon dampened through. 

Fig. 3—Style of making a dress for a little girl from six 
to eight years old, the addition of the basque of embroidery, 
if it is white cambric, making it suitable for the street. In 
China silk, mousseline de laine, or merino, the waist to the 
band is very pretty; the cambric trimming on the sacque, 
neck, and sleeves may be replaced by rows of narrow silk 
braid or gimp. 

Fig. 4.—Another way for making a girl's dress in muslin, 
chintz, or silk. It is finished by a small collar, and intend- 
ed for misses from eight to twelve. The trimming may be 
of ribbon or thick material; cambric or muslin edging in 
lawns or a white dress. The slight fulness from the yoke 
relieves the flat outline of the figure. It will be noticed 
that only the front of the waist is given. 

Fig.5.—A pattern dress, intended for exhibition. Skirt of 
eambric, with hem and five narrow tucks. The body and 
front breadth correspond, being composed of alternate rows 
of cambric edging and insertion, bordered by two bands of 
the edging, which is also used in the sleeves. Suitable for 
a child eight months or a year old, and may also be worn 
with a sash. 


FALL CIRCULAR. 


Mrs. H. G. Suptee opened, on the Ist of September, 1853, 
a large assortment of children’s clothing and patterns of 


entire new shape and design, at her rooms, No. 218 Chest- 
nut Street, opposite the Girard House. Her stock is com- 
posed, in part, of" infants’ clothing, complete; misses 
basques, sack dresses, and boys’ suits, sacks, and overcoats, 
both plain and embroidered, suitable for children to the 
age of eight years. 

Mrs. Suplee’s stock and variety of patterns for ladies’ 
dresses, cloaks, mantillas, sacks, sleeves, and, indeed, 
every article of ladies’ and children’s wear, are unequalled 
in the United States. The patterns are cut in tissue paper, 
and trimmed as the article is to be made. 

She receives regularly from Paris and London every new 
design as it appears, so that persons wishing something 
new can depend upon getting it at her establishment. 

Having received numerous letters from persons at a dis- 
tance, wishing to be supplied regularly with the fashions, 
she has made arrangement to furnish them to subscribers 
four times a year, viz., 8 patterns for $12; twice a year, 7 
patterns for $6; or 6 patterns for $3. 

Prices of single patterns :— 

Cle,’ = = + + =e GLO 
Mantillas, - - - - - 50 
Dress Body, - : - - 50 
Sleevek, - - - ee 25 
Basques, - . - - - 50 
Full Dress, aw - 13 
Children’s Dresses, - ~- - 50 
S Basques, - - - 50 

“ Sacks, ° ° - 50 

« Aprons, - - - 2 
Boys’ Jackets, - - - + 2 
tae «+ 2° * 25 

All orders, pre-paid, sent by mail within two days after 
the order is received. 

In ordering patterns, please say if for ladies or children. 

Mrs. Suplee’s Children’s Clothing and Pattern Emporium, 
No. 218 Chestnut Street, up stairs, opposite the Girard 
House, Philadelphia. * 




































































Escape of the Pret Bird. 
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TEE OASTILIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Broprz, No. 51 Canal Street, New York ] 
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